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His devaſtations— The peace of Bretigny— John returns to 
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His death and character. 


Ex FEEBLED by the misfortunes of the laſt 
reign, the French nation were willing to catch a 
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A.D. ray of hope through the gloom by which they 
1350. 
ere ſurrounded; and to flatter themſelves, that, 
under the adminiſtration of the ſucceſſor of Philip, 
they ſhould enjoy a more happy and a more tranquil 
government, than that which they had fo recently 
experienced. John, at his acceſſion to the Gallic 
throne, was in the thirty-firſt, or, according to 
others, in the forty-firſt year of his age. Having 
been permitted ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of his father, it was naturally ſuppoſed that he 
would be more equal to encounter the cares, and 
to conduct the reins of monarchy, than had been 
many of the antecedent Princes of the Capetian 
race; and, in the command of the army with wkich 
he had been intruſted, he had not, in any inſtance, 
been found deficient, either in conduct or in cou- 
rage. With his conſort, Jane of Boulogne, whom 
he had recently eſpouſed, the French Monarch 
celebrated the ceremony of his coronation at 
Rheims, with a magnificence and a profuſion un- 
known to his predeceſſors; and, upon his return 
to his capital, where thoſe recent ſcenes of feſtivity 
and rejoicings were renewed, he commenced his 
adminiſtration by one of thoſe unjuſtifiable inſtances 
1 of arbitrary power, to which the example had been 
1 given by Philip, the late Sovereign. 
1 Raoul, Count of Eu, and Guitnes, and conſtable 
of France, had been detained in England ſince his 
1 capture by Edward at Caen. To nogociate for 
[ his ranſom, and to confirm and prolong, by the 
| deſire 
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deſire of the Engliſh Monarch, the truce, he had 4. P. 


been permitted to repair to Paris; where, ſoon 
after his arrival, he was ſeized, impriſoned, and, 
in a few days, without the common obſervance of 
juſtice; beheaded by the command of the King, 
It was pretended, but unſupported by contem- 
porary hiſtorians, that he had entered into a ſecret 
treaty with Edward, to deliver to him his county 
of Guiſnes, important from its approximate ſitua- 
tion to Calais. His poſſeſſions and effects were 
confiſcated, and divided among the favourites of 
the Court. Charles, the brother of Lewis de la 
Cerda, and the imputed inſtigator to the deed, 
obtained the. vacant dignity of conſtable; to 
John of Artois was given the county of Eu; and 
that of Guiſnes was re-united to the demeſnes of 
the crown. 

The irregularity of this proceeding could not 
fail to excite an univerſal diſaffection. The nobles 
were alarmed at ſo dangerous a precedent; and 
John, ſenſible of the juſtice of their fears; to efface 
theſe impreſſions, and with the hope of conciliating 
and attaching them to his perſon, among a variety 
of court-diverſions, inſtituted the Order of the 
Star, in imitation of that of the Garter, recently 
adopted by the King of England : but, to depre- 
ciate, as he ſuppoſed, that of his rival, inſtead of 
twenty-five, the contracted number appointed by 
Edward, he created five hundred Knights Com- 
panions, Thus multiplied to excels, it loſt its 
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3* mencement of its inſtitution. 


The truce, which ſtill ſubſiſted, ſuſpended not the 
war in Brittany, where a variety of uſcleſs ſkirmiſhes 


ſerved but to redouble the fury of the parties of 


Blois, and Montfort, without any decifive advan- 
tages obtained on either ſide ; and which recalled 
to the remembrance the indiſcriminate flaughter 


and the piratical incurſions of the Normans, under 
the reigns of the Princes of the Carlovingian line, 


Hoſtilities were likewiſe ſtill purſued in Guienne. 
In a bloody engagement in Xaintonge, the Marſhal, 
Guy of Neſle, was vanquiſhed and taken priſoner : 
—a loſs but poorly compenſated by the furrender 
of Saint John of Angely to the Gallic arms. 
The ſurpriſe and capture of Guiſnes by Aimery, 
governor of Calais, through the treachery of Beau- 
courray, the commander of the town, was followed 
by a like attempt upon Saint Omers ; but Charni, 
to whom that important fortreſs had been intruſted, 
appriſed of the ſecret correſpondence of the enemy, 
ſuffered his adverſary to advance ; when, having, 
by a detachment under Marſhal Beaulieu, cut off 
his retreat, he iſſued from the city, and an obſti- 
nate engagement enſued, The better fortune of 
the French general prevailed ; and Aimery, de- 
feated and taken priſoner, was doomed to fatiate 
the vengeance of the victor, who commanded him 
to be torn to pieces by wild horſes—a ſignal inſtance 


of ferocity for an intended treachery, to which he 
himſelf 
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dent! | 
Arouſed by theſe attempts, the French Monarch 


remonſtrated againſt the various infractions of the 
truce; but Edward inſultingly replied, that, taught by 
the example of Philip, he did not ſuppoſe that trea- 


ties were either broken by the capture, or by the ſale 


of towns. The weaknels of the kingdom, deſolated 
by a famine which had obliged John to remit many 
of thoſe taxes impoſed in the laſt reign, compelled 
that Prince, although by no means deficient in 
ſpirit, to diſſemble the reſentment he experienced 
from the treachery of the King of England. 

His embarraſſments were further increaſed by a 
domeſtic enemy, the chief ſource of the calamities 
of this reign. Charles, King of Navarre, juſtly 
ſurnamed the wicked, was the ſon of the Count of 
Evreux, and Jane, the daughter of Lewis the 
Tenth; and poſſeſſed, with that kingdom, a conſi- 
derable inheritance in the dominions of the French 
Monarch. With the influence he enjoyed, he 
united all thoſe qualities which, in an ill - turned 
mind, may be directed ſo much to the prejudice of 
ſociety—ſenſe, ſpirir, addreſs, and eloquence; in- 


' exhauſtible in his reſources, and, withal, one of the 


moſt comely men of the age: in oppoſition to theſe 
endowments, he was turbulent, perfidious, cruel, 
vindictive, and unreſtrained by any principles of 
duty. At the commencement of his reign, the 
French Monarch had been prevatled upon to give 
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him his eldeſt daughter, Joan, in marriage ; and it 
appears, however unjuſtifiable may have been the 
conduct of the Prince, that the firſt cauſe of offence 
had proceeded from the King, in his transfer of the 
county of Angouleme to his favourite, Charles de 
la Cerda ; thoſe territories having been granted by 
Philip of Valois, to the late Queen of Navarre, as 
an indemnification for Champagne, and Brie, which 


had been ceded, by that Princeſs, to the Gallic 


Crown. 

The elevation to the dignity of conſtable, and the 
infatuated partiality of the King to Charles de la 
Cerda, by whoſe counſels he was ſolely directed, 
had excited the jealouſy, as the diſaffection, of the 
nobles; but above all, the King of Navarre, fo 
nearly allied to the Monarch, ſupported with im- 
patience his decided preference. The recent grant 
of Angouleme, which he conſidered as wreſted 
from his territories, with an open rupture that had 
ariſen between himſelf and the favourite, in which 
John had taken a decided part againſt him, were 
ſufficient to awaken the reſentment of the Prince. 
Withdrawing himſelf from the Court, and deter- 
mined upon vengeance, he found the means to 
complete the aſſaſſination of his rival. The grief 
and the reſentment of the King may be readily con- 
ceived ; but ſuch was the dangerous influence of 
his adverſary, that he was compelled to ſubmit to 
the humiliation of delivering up his ſecond ſon, as 
an hoſtage for the ſafety of the Navareſe Prince ; 
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for the crime he had committed, and to receive the 
forgiveneſs of his injured ſovereign. 

This forced reconciliation did not long continue. 
Appriſed of his ſecret correſpondence, through the 
medium of the Earl of Lancaſter, then at Avignon, 
with the Engliſh Court, John ſent a force into 
Normandy to attack the poſſeſſions of the King of 
Navarre in that quarter: but Charles, having 
aſſembled, in his regal dominions, a conſiderabls 
armament, and the King of England having pre- 
pared a vigorous ſupport with which to ſecond his 
new ally, he was obliged, once more, to enter into 
an ignominious negociation, With an indemnity 
to all his adherents, it was ſtipulated, that the ſum 
of one hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be diſbur- 
ſed to the Navareſe Prince, to inſure his future 
forbearance :. and, when the Gallic Monarch re- 
ceived a liſt of three hundred perſons to whom he 
was required to accord his pardon, he had the mor- 
tification to find the names of many of thoſe noble- 
men, who, either about his perſon, or in places of 


| truſt, had been the moſt highly in his confidence! 


Can we then be ſurpriſed at the ſubſequent diſgraces 
of his reign ? 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had 
been ſo frequently renewed, and fo ill obſerved on 
the part of England, being expired, the Engliſh 
Monarch, whoſe preparations, notwithſtanding his 
negociations, had announcedhis intentions of ſup- 
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porting the malcontents in France, purpoſed to 
attack the French dominions, both on the fide of 
Guienne, and on that of Calais. With a numerous 
army he penetrated into France; ravaged, with im- 
punity, the Boulonois, Artois ; and advanced as 
far as Heſden, on the frontiers of Piccardy. John, 
aſſembling his forces, challenged his rival to a de- 
ciſive action, or to a private duel—an unmeaning 


| defiance, common in thoſe days, which implied 


nothing more than to draw the adverſary from ſome 
favourable ſituation, and to induce him to engage 
at a diſadvantage : but Edward, aware of his in- 
tention, declined an engagement; and, upon the 
news of the capture of Berwic, by the Scots, he 
repaſſed the ſea. The Prince of Wales, in the 
mean time, in a like irruption into Languedoc, 
deſolated the vicinity of Thoulouſe, Narbonne, 
Carcaſſone, and- purſued his devaſtations without 
meeting with any obſtacle to obſtruct his wanton 
and indiſcriminate flaughter. 

Unpopular in his dominions, and having found 


the impracticability of raiſing the means to carry on 


the war, John was obliged, as his laſt refource, to 
depend entirely upon the good-will and loyalty of 
his ſubjects; and, in the autumn of the year, con- 
voked the three eſtates of his kingdom—the moſt 
reſpectable meeting that had been aſſembled from 
the commencement of their inſtitution. They 
unanimouſly conſented to an immediate ſupply, to 
ſupport the neceſſities of the State; but, at the ſame 
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time, inſiſted upon a full and ſpeedy redreſs of their A: Da 
grievances, which the King, and Charles the Dau- * 
phin, engaged themſelves, by a ſolemn oath, ſhould 
be conceded. In confidence of their promiſes, the 
Gabelle upon ſalt was renewed ; and, with a capita- 
tion rax, and other impoſts, the members appointed 
a committee of accounts, for levying, applying, 
and diſtributing the grants they had made: a mea- 
ſure which the King, from the unhappy ſituation 
of his kingdom, ventured not, at that time, to 
oppoſe. 

Notwithſtanding the late accommodation, the 
King of Navarre had commenced his intrigues. 
His emiſſaries procured him partiſans in every part 
of the kingdom; and he contrived, by his addreſs, 
to ſeduce from his duty the eldeſt fon of the Gallic 
Monarch, a youth of ſeventeen years of age; bur 
who, ſoon made ſenſible of the danger, as folly, of 
intruſting his perſon to the diſcretion of this per- 
fidious Prince, avowed his connexions, and atoned 
for his offence by the ſacrifice of his aſſociates. 
Having ſucceeded in perſuading Charles that he 
was ſtill attached to his cauſe, he at the ſame time 
concerted with his father, upon the means to ſecure 
the perſon of their moſt dangerous enemy. The 
Dauphin had been recently inveſted with the duchy 
of Normandy, and had eſtabliſhed his court at 
Rouen; where, in confidence of his ſincerity, the 
Navareſe Prince had conſented. to accept of a 
ſplendid entertainment. John, appriſed of the 


event, 
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event, advanced, the night before, to a ſmall 
village in the vicinity of the town ; and, on the 
enſuing day, accompanied by a choſen band of his 
followers, entered, undiſcovered by the partiſans 
of the royal ot into the caſtle, and ſurpriſed 
the viſitants as they were preparing to partake of 
the repaſt to which they had been invited. Charles, 
with the nobles of his party, were immediately 
ſeized ; the moſt obnoxious of whom, Lewis of 
Harcourt, Graville, Maubue de Mennemarres, 
and Oliver Doublet, were conveyed. without the 
walls of the town, decapitated in the preſence of 
the King and his ſon ; and their leader, conducted 
under a ſtrong guard ro Chateau-Gaillard, was 
from thence, ſoon after, removed to the Chãtelet, 
at Paris, | | 
This haſty proceeding of the Monarch, the 
treachery of the Dauphin, and a recent inſtance 
of ſeverity at Arras, were far from proving deciſive 
in maintaining the royal authority, Philip, the 
brother of the captive Prince, with Geoffry of 
Harcourt, who had, 1n the laſt reign, brought the 
Engliſh into Normandy, were no ſooner informed 
of the ſcene that had paſt at Rouen, than they flew 
to arms, provided for the ſecurity of the frontiers; 
and, having fortified themſelves in the Cotentin, 
received from all quarters the partiſans of Charles ; 
and, as an infallible reſource, made immediate ap- 
plication for the aſſiſtance of the E ngliſn Monarch. 
With a reinforcement from that Prince, commanded 


by 
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by the Duke of Lancaſter, the malcontents com- 
pelled the royal troops, which had reduced to 
aſhes the city of Evreux, to retreat from the fiege 
of Audemar ; and captured the town of Verneuil. 
John, having re- aſſembled his army, paſſed the 
Seine, and advanced to meet the enemy; but, not 
being able to bring them to an engagement, in 
his return to Paris he captured Tillieres, and forced 
the town of Breteuil to ſurrender, 

During the operation of this ſiege, the Prince of 
Wales, having paſſed the Garonne, had made ſuc- 


ceſsful inroads into the provinces of Auvergne, 


Limouſin, and Berry: but the fortreſſes of Iſſouden, 
and Bourges, however vigorous his atttempts, had 
had reſiſted the power of his arms. With an in- 
tention to join the forces of the Duke of Lancaſter 
in Perche, he had advanced further into the Gallic 
dominions than could be juſtified by prudence; and, 
foreſeeing the imprafticability of his enterpriſe, 
as all the bridges on the Loire were either deſtroyed, 
or ſtrongly guarded, he reſolved to return to 
Bourdeaux, through the provinces of Touraine, 
and Poitou. 


Having received intelligence of the approach of 


the Gallic Monarch, with a prodigious force, he 
yet ſuſfered himſelf to be detained by the fiege and 
capture of the unimportant fortreſs of Romoran- 
tin; at which place he had employed a ſmall train 
of artillery- the firſt mentioned by the French 
hiſtorians, as uſed for that particular purpoſe. 
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John, who had paſt the Loire with an army, at 
the moſt moderate computation, of ſixty thouſand 
cavalry, independently of his infantry, now ex- 
pected to reap ſome Genal advantage from the 
impetuous valour of kiSumagonift ; and the youth- 
ful warrior, who had, by forced marches, endea- 
voured to recover the important moments he had 


facrificed, found, upon his arrival at Maupertuis, 


two leagues from Poitiers, that the King had 


already anticipated his intended route, and had 


arrived on the oppoſite ſide of the wood, but a few 
hours before his approach. 

Inveſted by an army four times as numerous, and 
ſenfible that his retreat was now impracticable, the 
conduct and activity of Edward were never more 
conſpicuouſly exerted, than at this dangerous criſis. 
The victory he had obtained in the fields of Creci, 
in which his father had been reduced to the ſame 
perilous ſituation, was yet freſh in his memory ; and 
he prepared, with the moſt conſummate prudence, 
to ſupply the deficiency of numbers by an arrange- 
ment that would have done honour to the moſt 
experienced commander. Burt the judicious plans 
of the Prince of Wales muſt have been wholly in- 


effectual to avert his impending ruin, had the 


French Monarch known how to have uſed the 
advantages that chance, rather than his own vigi- 
lance, had thrown in his way. The Engliſh army, 
fatigued by a long and painful march, exhauſted 
by the ſcarcity of proviſions and forage in thoſe 
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provinces through which they had paſſed; and A. P. 


ſurrounded, as they were, by the Gallic arms, muſt 8 


igevitably have been reduced, in the ſpace of a 


few days, to ſurrender themſelves at diſcretion. 
The enſuing morning, the French Monarch 
announced his intention to aſſault the camp of his 
adverſary; who had choſen his ſituation upon a 
ſpot, rendered almoſt inacceſſible by incloſures of 
hedges, buſhes, and vines. At the head of one of 
the moſt flouriſhing armaments that had been ever 
aſſembled, he divided his forces into three ſeparate 
bodies. The firſt he entruſted to the Duke of 
Orleans; the ſecond moved under the orders of the 
Dauphin, with his brothers, Lewis and John : and 
the third he commanded himſelf, attended by Phi- 
lip, his youngeſt and his favourite ſon, at that time 
in the fifteenth year of his age. Proceeding from 
rank to rank, the Gallic King endeavoured: to 
animate his troops, by reminding them of the re- 
tribution juſtly due to their enemies, from whom 
they had ſuſtained ſo many defeats, and who had 
involved their country in ſo many diſaſters. 
« Now,“ ſaid he, © the day of vengeance is at 
* hand, and I will ſet you a glorious example.” 
They anſwered this ſhort and military harangue, 
with ſhouts of zeal, and prognoſtications of 
triumph, | 
On the point of leading to the menaced con- 
teſt, the operations of the French Monarch were 
ſuſpended by the intervention of Tallerande, the 
Cardinal 
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Cardinal of Perigord, who had haſtened to the wy 
ſcene of action, to prevent, by his interpoſition, * 
the further effuſion of Chriſtian blood. With the BA 
conſent of John, the ſpiritual mediator repaired to pe 
the Engliſh camp; where he found the Prince, th 
although undaunted, yet conſcious of the dangers 5 
by which he was ſurrounded, and willing to th 
attend to any terms of accommodation, that could * 
neither affect his perſonal honour, nor that of the * 
Engliſh name. He offered to purchaſe a ſafe 

retreat to Bourdeaux, by the ſurrender. of all the Joy 
conqueſts he had made during the laſt, and the pre- an 
ſent, campaign; to reſtore the priſoners that had af 
fallen into his hands ; and engaged, that for the T 
protracted period of ſeven years he would not bear th 
arms againſt the dominions of his opponent. The he 
Gallic Monarch rejected, with indignation, this in 
propoſition; inſiſted, that the ſon of Edward, with ta 
one hundred of his principal nobility and officers, m 
ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war; and th 


upon thoſe terms he would permit the remainder ot 
the Engliſh forces to retire, in ſafety, into the ter- 
ritories of the King of England. To this demand 
the gallant youth replied, that he would never be 
deprived of his liberty, but with his arms in his 
hands; nor ſhould his country be obliged to pay 
the price of his ranſom, Upon this ſpirited reply 
all further hopes of accommodation being at an 
end, both ſides prepared for battle. The, day 
having been far ſpent in the various parleys that had 
3 | intervened, 
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intervened, the Prince of Wales had leiſure, during 
the night, to give additional ſtrength to the poſt 
he had ſo judiciouſly choſen ; and to contrive an 
ambuſcade of three hundred archers, with a pro- 
portionable number of men at arms; who, under 
the command of John de Grailly, Captal de Buche, 
were directed to make a circuit of the hill, and in 
the height of the engagement to fall on the rear, 
or the flank of the French army, as he ſhould judge 
it moſt expedient. 

So ſoon as the ſignal for the attack was given, 
two detachments, led by the Marſhals Andreghen, 
and Clermont, who were deſtined to commence the 
action, adyanced with intrepidity ro the charge. 
To reach the enemy, it was neceſſary to proceed 
through a narrow lane, covered on either ſide by 
hedges. Scarcely were the French troops advanced 
into the defile, when the Engliſh archers, advan- 
tageouſly poſted behind theſe natural entrench- 
ments, began to pour their miſſive ſhowers upon 
them ; and, as their arrows were lanced from a 


ſhort diſtance, they pierced, with equal certainty 


of aim, the horſes and their riders, while they were 
placed in perfect ſecurity themſelves. The two Mar- 
ſhals, with their detachments conſiderably diminiſh- 
ed, puſhed, however, gallantly forward to the end 
of the lane; where they were encountered by the 
Prince, at the head of the main body of the En- 
gliſh army. They were quickly diſcomfited : 
Clermont fell a victim to his valor; Andreghen 

ſurrendered 
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D. ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner into the hands or 


= : his enemies; and this check, flight as it may ap- Fre 
war Per to have been to the diſproportionate numbers of 
of the combatants, decided the fortune of the day. of! 
Circumvented in the ardour of the firſt aſſault, ſaic 
thoſe who were yet in the defile, unable to advance, Wa: 
and ſlaughtered with impunity by the archers, whom : 
they could not annoy, recoiled upon the diviſion wh 
ted by the Dauphin. At this critical juncture, the qui 

| fix hundred Engliſh cavalry that had been ſtationed Ge 
on the ſide of the hill, advanced with impetuoſity his 
vpon the flank of the line, already embarraſſed ga\ 
by this event, and completed the confuſion. The we! 
Lords of Landas, Bodenoy, and Saint Venant, to hin 
whoſe care had been entruſted the ſons of the King, wa: 
too anxious for the ſafety of their charge, inſtead of hot 
an endeavour to remedy the diſorder that had been int. 
occaſioned by the attack of ſo ſmall a detachment the 
upon a body of twenty thouſand men, haſtily with- cos 
drew the Dauphin and his brothers from the field mi; 
of conteſt. The Duke of Orleans, at the head of ner 
the ſecond line, who had not yet taken any part in hot 


the action, caught the puſillanimous contagion z 
and, forgetting bis birth and ſtation, followed, at 


full ſpeed, with his diviſion, the irregular. route 

of the fugitives. The Prince of Wales, encou- M. 
raged by John Lord Chandos, who called to him to 
that the day was won, directed the men at arms, pri 
who were on foot, to remount; and, collecting his 
his forces, advanced to the line commanded by the the 


French 
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French Monarch; who, abandoned by four-fifths A. I 


of his army, awaited with intrepidity the approach g 


of his opponent z and here only may the battle be 


ſaid to have commenced, as by this diviſion alone 
was there any reſiſtance made. 

The conflict was fierce and bloody. The King, 
who, with his detachment, was on foot, gave une- 
quivocal proofs of intrepidity. A ſmall body of 
German cavalry, which he placed in the front of 
his line, unable to ſecond his perſonal exertions, 
gave ground. Their leaders were lain ; the ranks 
were every moment thinned ; and his ſon, exerting 
himſelf in a gallant perſeverance in his defence, 
was ſeverely wounded in the performance of this 
honourable ſervice. Surrounded by the dying, the 
intrepid Monarch made incredible efforts to regain 
the honour which his troops had loſt; but, over- 
come by fatigue, as overwhelmed by numbers, 
might eaſily have been ſlain, had not every oppo- 
nent, anxious to take alive the royal warrior, ex- 
horted him to ſurrender. Unwilling to reſign his 
arms to any other than the Engliſh Prince, many 
who attempted to ſeize him were levelled, with 
his battle-ax, to the ground. At length, Denis of 
Morbec, a knight of Artois, who had been obliged 
to quit his country for a murder committed in a 
private war, advanced towards him ; and, upoh 
his pledge of honour, to conduct him in ſafety to 
the Prince, he threw down his gauntlet, and yielded 
himſelf his priſoner, with Philip, his ſon, who, 
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although of tender years, had ſignally diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf upon this memorable day. 

This engagement, which may be, with more 
propriety, ſtyled that of Maupertuis, than that of 
Poitiers, it would be unjuſt to attribute to the 


better fortune of Edward, when prudence and 


valour were ſo eminently conſpicuous. The lofs 


to France, of thoſe who were left on the field of 


battle, exceeded not fix thouſand men; but in 
that number may be included the flower of the 
Nobility, among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of whom 
were the Dukes of Clermont, Bourbon, Athens, and 
Geoffry of Charni : but the priſoners were com- 
puted to exceed three-fold the army of the victors. 
The Prince. of Wales, who had been engaged in 
the purſuit of the fugitives, finding the field of 


battle entirely cleared, had ordered a tent to be 
-pitched, and was repoſing himſelf after the fatigues 


of the engagement; ſtill anxiouſly inquiring the 


fate of John; when the Earl of Warwick returned 


with the royal priſoner. That Nobleman had been 


diſpatched by Edward, to aſcertain the ſituation of 


the captive King; and arrived juſt in time to ſave 
him from becoming a facrifice to the avarice of 


ſome Engliſh and Gaſcon ſoldiers, who, having 
forced him from Morbec, and dead to every ſen- 


timent of generoſity and humanity, to end their 


diſputes, propoſed to put him to death. The 


remonſtrances of Warwick terminated the conten- 
tion; and he had the ſatisfaction to conduct the 


French 
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gliſh Prince. 


27 


French Monarch in ſafety to the tent of the En- A. P. 


1356, 


Sept. 19. 


The generous forbearance diſplayed by Edward 


upon this ſignal occaſion, cannot be contemplated 
with too much complacency. It is not ſo much 
the acquirement of victory that marks the hero, as 
the benevolent uſe he makes of fortune, From a 


ſituation of actual deſpondency, upon the verge of 


deſtruction, we admire his prudence and his forti- 
tude; engaged in battle, we applaud his conduct 
and his courage; and, as a victor, extol his mode- 
ration and humanity; the more conſpicuouſly ap- 
parent, when we oppoſe, to the deſperate criſis to 
which he was reduced, the unexpected as extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs of his arms ; and which might have 
been an apology for the moſt unbounded exultation. 
But the magnanimous Prince, incapable of adding 
inſult to misfortune, came forward with reſpect 
and humility to meet his vanquiſhed opponent ; 
introduced him into his tent; with his own hands 
ſerved him with refreſhment; and endeavoured, 
by the molt delicate aſſiduity, to diſpel the afflic- 
tion that ſat upon the countenance of the unfor- 
tunate Monarch; beſtowed a manly tribute of 
praiſe upon his perſeverance and his valour; and 
aſcribed the victory he had obtained, not to his 
own ſuperiority of conduct, but to the caprice of 
fortune, or to the intervention of a ſuperior Pro- 
vidence. In every reſpect, John ſhewed himſelf 


worthy of the courteous treatment which, in his 
C 2 fallen 
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A.D. fallen condition, he had experienced : he never 

* 9 forgot for a moment the dignity of his ſtation; 

and, although a priſoner, ſtill remembered that 
he was a king. Senſibly affected by the generoſity 
of the Prince, he involuntarily burſt into tears of 
admiration ! repreſſed but by the natural reflection, 
that ſuch heroiſm in an enemy might prove of dan- 
gerous, if not of deſtructive conſequence, to his 
native country! 

The Engliſh, and the Gaſcon Knights, proud to 
follow ſo illuſtrious an example, exerted the ſame 
humanity and forbearance towards their priſoners : 
their means were ſcrupulouſly aſcertained ; their 
ranſoms made to correſpond with their fortunes; MK 
and ſo numerous were the noble captives, and the uſ 
ſpoils that had been accumulated, that the army of ü 
the victorious Prince, which had ſuffered very in- | 
conſiderably in the engazement, was amply re- 3 
quited for the dangers and difficulties that they 
had before encountered. The conſternation oc- 
caſioned by this fatal event, prevented any imme- 
diate effort on the part of France, to attempt a 
remedy to the evils that had been incurred ; and 
Edward, who might eaſily have been prevented, 

| traverſed, without oppoſition, the provinces of 
| Poitou, Angoumois, and Saintonge, and arrived, 
with his royal priſoner, in ſafety at Bourdeaux. 

| The hopes and the dependance of the French 
1 nation, after theſe diſaſters, were naturally turned 

| to Charles the Dauphin, who had not attained his: 
| twentieth- 
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twentieth year; nor had his conduct been hitherto 
capable of inſpiring confidence. His treachery at 
Rouen, his early flight from the field of battle, 
were no flattering prognoſtications of the qualities 
of his heart, or of bis military talents. But his 
genius, forced to develop itſelf, was ſoon found 
equal to the arduous taſk which had now devolved 
upon him. After the retreat of the Engliſh, he 
returned to Paris; and, having been, before the 
battle of Maupertuis, declared lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, his firſt care was to convene the 
States, to conſult on the deliverance of the King, 
and the neceſſary meaſures to be purſued for the 
preſervation of the kingdom. 

If ever union and concord were neceſſary, it 
muſt have been upon this occaſion : but the King 
had fo alienated the hearts of his ſubjects, that it 
appeared evident, from their ſubſequent conduct, 
that the moſt conſiderable part of the afſembly 
came, wich a premeditated deſign, to curtail the 
hands of the royal prerogative ; and, inſtead of that 
prompt ſuccour ſo neceſſary, at this critical junc- 
ture, for the ſupport of the adminiſtration, they 
commenced their deliberations, in deſcanting upon 
the abuſes of the government, and the neceſſity 
of a ſpeedy reform. The nobility, who had ſuf- 
fered ſeverely in their private fortunes from the 
commencement of the war with England, poſſeſſed 
not their former credit. The moſt reſpectable 
were either ſlain in the field of battle, or were pri- 

C 3 ſoners 
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ſoners in the hands of their enemies; the re- 
mainder, diſhonoured by their haſty retreat at 
Poitiers, were the objects of ſcorn and deriſion to 
the populace ; who accuſed them of having baſely 
abandoned their King. It is therefore not ſur- 
prifing, that the deputies of the people acquired 
the leading influence in this general meeting. 
Having employed in deliberation eight days, 
without attaining any fixed object, fifty perſons 
were choſen from the three Orders, to determine 
and prepare the reſolutions of the aſſembly. They 
then demanded of the Dauphin, that, previouſly 
to any aſſiſtance they ſhould grant, he would diſ- 
miſs, and cauſe to be tried, the miniſters and 


adviſers of his father, to whoſe evil conduct they 


attributed the misfortunes of the kingdom ; that 
he ſhould receive a council, drawn from the States, 
of four prelates, twelve nobles, and twelve depu- 
ties, to aſſiſt him in his adminiſtration.; that the 
coin ſhould be eſtabliſhed, as they ſhould direct; 
and that Charles, King of Navarre, ſhould be re- 
leaſed from his confinement. 

Surpriſed at the boldneſs of their demands, the 
Dauphin was neceſſitated to promiſe, that he would 
conſent to ther wiſhes; and directed ordinances to 
be drawn up, conformably to the reſolutions of the 
aſſembly: but, unwilling to ſubject himſelf to their 
reſtrictive intentions, he delayed the execution upon 
various pretences ; and, at length, announced his 
purpoſe to await the orders of the King, his father, 
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without whoſe countenance he could not venture A. PD. 


to form any deciſive meaſure. Highly irritated at 
his determination, the States refuſed to grant any 
ſupply for the ſupport of the war; and, upon their 
ſeparation, the Dauphin repaired to Metz, to con- 
ſult with his uncle, the Emperor Charles the Fourth, 
who had been elected, ſome years ſince, to the 
Imperial throne, by the faction of Clement the 
Sixth. This Prince, the ſon of John, King of 
Bohemia, ſlain at Creci, was the author of the 
famous conſtitution, entitled the Golden Bull ; 
formed, with a variety of other articles, to regu- 
late the election of Emperors; to fix and aſcertain 
the number and functions of the electors, with their 
privileges, and thoſe of all the members of the 
Germanic body. 

The journey of the Dauphin procured him not 
all the advantages he had expected. The redemp- 
tion of John, who was ſtill at Bourdeaux, was 
agitated with the Engliſh commiſſioners at Metz: 


but the King of England refuſed to liſten to any 


negociation, before the royal priſoner ſhould be 
removed to the metropolis of his kingdom ; and 
the abſence of the Dauphin ſerved only to augment 
the diſorders which convulſed the capital. Upon 
his departure from Paris, he had delegated his 
authority to his brother Lewis, Count of Anjau ; 


who, by his command, had iſſued an ordinance, 


reſpecting the alteration of the ſpecie. This un- 
popular - meaſure increaſed the general fermen- 
TR CS: tation; 
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tation; and Robert Le Coq, archbiſhop of Laon, 
with Stephen Marcel, provoſt of the merchants, 
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and chief magiſtrate of the city, inſtigated the 
unruly populace to a refiſtance. A general ſedition 
was excited; and, upon the return of the Dauphin, 


he was conſtrained, by the authority of Marcel, 


to ſuſpend the recent ordinance ; to diſmiſs, and 
confiſcate the effects of, the obnoxious miniſters ; 
and ſanctify, by his concurrence, a variety of new 
demands, which were added to their former requi- 
ſitions; and to accept of a council, compoſed of 
thirty-eight perſons, choſen from the three orders, 
to direct the adminiſtration of affairs. 

While theſe popular commotions diſturbed the 
peace of the capital, the war continued in Nor— 
mandy, and Brittany. The Duke of Lancaſter be- 
ſieged Rennes; and Geoffry of Harcourt, cantoned 
in the Cotentin, ravaged the province with im- 
punity: but at length having ventured to oppoſe 
the royal troops in the field, led by Robert of 
Clermont, he was defeated and ſlain, 

The Gallic Monarch had been detained in con- 
finement at Bourdeaux ever ſince the fatal battle 
of Poitiers, The Prince of Wales had willingly 
conſented to liſten to any reaſonable terms of paci- 
fication ; but the King of England, anxious to par- 
take in the triumph oi his ſon, as to procure him- 
ſelf every advantage that ſo unexpected an event 
might inſure, acceded but to a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for the period of two years, and commanded the 

5 royal 
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5 royal captive to be embarked for England. When A. P. 
5 appriſed of his approach, Edward advanced to — 4 
as meet him at ſome diſtance from his capital; and 
* received the unfortunate Monarch with the ſame 
» courteſy that might have been expected upon the 
, voluntary viſit of a neighbouring potentate; while 
his amiable competitor, the Prince of Wales, with 
5 ſo much cauſe for exultation, endeavoured to ex- 
a ceed his former refpe& and moderation. His 
a noble captive, exalted upon a milk-white ſteed, 
J and richly capariſoned, which at that period of 


time, when punctilios were much obſerved, was 
conſidered as a mark of ſovereignty, the modeſt 
victor, in an unaſſuming ſtate, attended at his ſide, 
upon a ſmall black palfry; and in that humble 
guiſe preſented a more dignified ſpectacle to the 
ſurrounding multitudes, than the odious triumphs 
ſo diſgraceful to the magnanimity of ancient Rome; 
when the majeſty of Kings, with the feelings of the 
ſofter ſex, were wounded and infulted at the wheels 
of the triumphant car. 

VU pon the departure of the Gallic Monarch from 
Bourdeaux, he had deputed the Archbiſhop of Sens, 
with the Counts of Tancerville and Eu,, to an- 
nounce 1n his capital the truce that had been con- 
cluded; accompanied by a letter, in which, he 
annulled the proceedings of the States; and, above. 
all, forbad the acceptance of the ſublidy, upon the 
terms they had conſented it ſnould be levied, The, 
Pariſians, inſtigated by Marcel, the violence and 


temerity 
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temerity of whoſe character had rendered him the 
popular leader of the diſaffected, flew to arms; 
compelled the meſſengers of John to ſeek their ſafety 
in a precipitate flight; the Dauphin, to reject the 
interference of his father ;—and, to defend them- 


ſelves from any external force that might advance 


to the relief of the Prince, whom they detained in 
a ſort of captivity, they armed the citizens, threw 
chains acroſs the ſtreets, ſunk ditches around the 
walls, and planted cannon, and other offenſive 


machines, upon the ramparts. Brittany having been 


comprehended in the recent truce, Charles of Blois, 
leaving his ſons in England, as hoſtages for the 
payment of his ranſom, obtained his liberty; and 
his preſence reanimated the fluctuating fortunes of 
his houſe. The Duke of Lancaſter, by the com- 
mand of Edward, raiſed the ſiege of Rennes, which 
had, for eight months, reſiſted the utmoſt efforts 


of his arms ;—indebted for its preſervation to the 


ſpirited efforts of Bertrand du Guechlin, 'who there 


laid the foundation of that ſplendid reputation 


which his military talents, in future campaigns, ſo 
gloriouſly obtained. 

Meanwhile, the recent truce, ſo far from having 
abated, rather ſeemed to augment the miſeries of 
France. The captivity of the Monarch, with the 
preceding diſorders of the kingdom, produced a 
tatal diſſolution of civil authority; and occaſioned 
the moſt horrible and deſtructive violence that 
ever diſgraced the annals of any age or country. 


The 
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The conduct of the new reformers choſen by the 
States, ſoon diſcovered that the public good had 
been the pretext to conceal their avarice and their 
ambition. Of this number, the Archbiſhop of 
Laön, John de Pecquigny, Stephen Marcel, with 
a few more, had uſurped the principal authority; 
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while their colleagues in office, unwilling to ſanc- 
A tify, or to partake of their uſurpations, abandoned 
the ſituation to which they had been preferred. The 
X Pariſians, wo found that no beneficial conſe- 
4 quences had ariſen from the confidence they had 
repoſed in Marcel, and diſtreſſed by the depre- 


X daticns of Philip, the brother of the King of Na- 
varre, who had advanced within a ſhort diſtance 
of the city, began to perceive their error. The 
Dauphin ſeized the favourable turn in their minds, 
to ſolicit, in perſon, ſupplies from the more diſtant 
provinces ; but, - ſeduced by their promiſes, as by 
the apparent ſubmiſſion of their leader, who juſtly 
3 feared that the -ſuccours he might obtain would 
2X redound to his puniſhment, returned to the capital, 
But here he found himſelf miſerably deceived : 
they refuſed to levy troops, or raiſe ſupplies, until 
an aſſembly of the States ſhould be convened, ro 
ſanctify their meaſures—an alternative to which he 
was obliged to ſubmit ; when he had the additional 
mortification to learn, that the King of Navarre, 
wo had been removed to Crevecœur, in the 
Cambreſis, had, by the intrigues of the faction in 
Paris, been reſtored to his liberty. 
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More implacable from the length and ſeverity 
of his confinement, the liberation of Charles put a 
finiſhing hand to the diſorders of the kingdom, 
Repairing to Amiens, he endeavoured to gain the 
inhabitants by his condeſcenſion and profuſion ; 
publicly harangued the populace ; recapitulated 
his ſufferings and diſgraces ; opened all the priſons 
of the town; and advanced to Paris, where he was 
received by the populace with the moſt unbounded 
Joy and exultation. 

The Dauphin, ſurrounded on all ſides by the 
diſaffected, and at the mercy of his moſt inveterate 
enemy, was obliged to temporiſe and diſſemble. 
He conſented to every demand; priſoners of every 
denomination, for whatever crime confined, were 
liberated; and, with an indemnity to the adhe- 
rents of his opponent, his orders were iſſued to 
reſtore to the Navareſe Prince whatever had been 
wreſted from his territories. The Governors, who 
had been intruſted with the captured fortreſſes, 
conſcious that the compliance of the ſon of John 
had been extorted, refuſed to ſurrender them: and 
Charles, who had left the capital, amply ſupplied 
by the Pariſians with the means to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions, avowed his intentions to proceed to extre- 
mities; and, repairing to Rouen, prevailed upon 
the inhabitants of that city to enter into his re- 
ſentments; and celebrated with vaſt funeral pomp, 
the obſequies of thoſe lords who had ſuffered in his 
caule. | 

Marcel, 
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Marcel, who, no longer attempted to preſerve an 
appearance of ſubmiſſion to the authority of the 
A Dauphin, openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion, 
and diſtinguiſhed his partizans from thoſe whom he 
ſtyled traitors to the people, by caps compoſed of 
blue and red. The prince attempted in vain to 
extricate himſelf from the tyranny of this factious 
leader: he appeared in public, harangued with ap- 
plauſe the ineonſtant multitude; but the momen- 
tary ſupport he had gained by this meaſure, ſoon 
vaniſhed before the ſuperior popularity of his 
powerful opponent. The ſpirit of revolt and inde- 
pendence daily increaſed ; the partizans of Marcel 
murdered, in his preſence, John of Conflans, and 
Robert of Clermont, Marſhals of Champagne, and 
Normandy ; and when the Prince demanded 
whether his life was to be ſacrificed to- their fury, 
their audacious leader clapped his cap upon his 
head, as a ſignal of ſecurity, and wore in triumph 
that of the Dauphin. 

While each day produced ſome new outrage 
committed by the factious party, the other cities 
of the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, took 
the government into their hands, and ſpread the 
diforders into the provinces. Numerous parties 
of diſbanded ſoldiers of all nations, that had com- 
poſed the armies of the French, and Engliſn 
Monarchs, unreſtrained by diſcipline, and forgetting 
the parties to whom they had been attached, 
lought the means of ſubſiſtence by plunder and 

robbery ; 
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robbery ; and, aſſociating themſelves with all the 
diſorderly people with which the age abounded, 
formed themſelves into diviſions, which they ſtyled 
companies. They committed the moſt atrocious 
enormities ; deſolated the open country; plun- 
dered, and burnt, the villages ; and reduced the in- 
habitants of the walled towns to the greateſt 
diſtreſs ; laid ſome cities under contribution; and 
extended their depredation to that of Avignon, the 
reſidence of the Papal See. 

The Dauphin, who upon the attainment of his 
twenty-firſt year had recently taken upon himſelt 
the title of Regent, having at length ſeized a 
favourable moment to withdraw himſelf from Paris, 
retired to Compiegne, where he was ſpeedily joined 
by a reſpectable force; and the States of Cham- 
pagne, and Vermandois, acknowledging his autho- 
rity, aſſociated themſelves in his defence. Taking 
advantage of the favourable appearances in thoſe 
provinces, he ventured to convoke the general 
aſſembly of the States, that were to have met at 
that time at Paris, to aſſemble in the city in which 
he had taken refuge; and received their ſanction, 


and ſupport. The Pariſians, who had refuſed to 


ſend their deputies to this meeting, alarmed 
for their ſafety, collected troops of mercenary ſol- 
diers, ſtrengthened the fortifications of their city, 
and prepared to reſiſt the expected reſentment of 
the Regent. 

The 
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The miſeries of the kingdom ſcarcely appeared 


ſuſceptible of an increaſe, when an evil, of a moſt 


calamitous nature, for a while ſuſpended the vio- 
lence that had actuated the parties of Valois and 
Navarre. The peaſantry, who in theſe preceding 
ſcenes of diſorder were expoſed to the perpetual 


inſults of the oppoſing factions, and no longer pro- 
tected by their former maſters; were reduced to the 


moſt intolerable miſery. Their deſpair at length con- 
verted into rage, they every where roſe in arms; the 
Nobles, and Gentry, hated for their tyranny, be- 
came the firſt objects of the popular frenzy. They 
were hunted as beaſts of prey, and maſſacred, with 
their helpleſs families, without mercy or com- 
punction; their caſtles were pillaged, and levelled 


to the ground; and the exceſſes to which they 


carried their reſentments, ſurpaſſes all that ven- 
geance the moſt unbridled, and barbarity the moſt 


atrocious, can preſent to the imagination! horrors, 


too dreadful to pollute the page of hiſtory ! 

Every thing gave way to the firſt prey of their 
attacks; the Nobility fled before them; but ſoon 
recovering from their conſternation, aſſailed the 
Jacqueterie, the name by which they were diſtin- 
guiſhed, in their turn; and took a ſevere and ample 
vengeance, The inſurgents were without difficulty 
diſperſed. The Duke of Orleans cut to pieces a 
conſiderable body near Paris. The King of Na- 
varre, irritated at their maſſacre of two of his favou- 


rites, engaged, and put to the ſword, many thouſands, 
with 
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with their leader, William Caillet; and the ſame 
fate attended them in various parts of the king- 
dom: 
The Regent had been at conſiderable pains to 
render Meaux a fortreſs of ſtrength; and had 
placed in that town, as in a place of perfect ſafety, 
his conſort, Joan, with the Ducheſs of Orleans, 
and other ladies of high rank.  Appriſed of his 
departure for Sens, three War Pariſians, joined 
by a number of the peaſantry, ſeized the moment of 
his abſence; and, well aſſured of a favourable re- 
ception from the inhabitants, attempted to gain 
poſſeſſion of the place. The moſt brutal treatment, 
as the moſt wanton cruelty, were juſtly expected by 
this helpleſs company : but the Count of Foix, and 
Grailly, Captal de Buche, animated by the gene- 
roſity and gallantry of true knights, attended by a 
few followers, ruſhed from the town, defeated, and 
diſperſed, with prodigious ſlaughter, the undiſci- 
plined rabble ; while the garriſon, enraged at the 
peifidy of the inhabitants, iſſuing from the citadel, 
and fpreading themſelves over the city, took a ſignal 
and ſevere revenge upon the magiſtrates and citi- 
zens, whoſe invitation had actuated the attempt. 
This check was a mortal blow to the authority 


of Marcel; who, although abſolute matter of Paris, 


was not without his inquietudes : he could not but 
reflect, that the moſt reſpectable part of the com- 
munity awaited ſome favourable conjuncture to 
declare — him. To ſuſtain his declining. in- 

fluence 
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| : fluence, he called the-King of Navarre to his aid, 


Charles, who had been employed in an attempt to 


make himſelf maſter of Normandy, repaired to 


Paris, and was ſaluted by his partizans, Captain 
General of the State. In the height of theſe diſ- 
orders, the Regent had the ſatisfaction to find his 
party daily acquiring force, frore. the neceſſity there 
was, of which the moſt violent were conſcious, to 
reſtore ſome regular mode of government, He 
endeavoured by ſlow, but certain meaſures, to 
undermine the prevailing faction. He had the 
addreſs to increaſe his army, by attaching numbers 
of the Jacqueterie to his cauſe; poſted his troops 
at Charenton and Saint Maur, and cut off the 
communications to Paris by the Seine and 


41 


A. D. 


1358. 
— 


the Marne; burnt the villages in the vicinity of 


the town; deſtroyed their reſources for fubſiſt- 
ence; and warily and gradually advanced to the 
capital, 

Several ſkirmiſhes took place between the con- 
tending parties; a vain attempt was made to re- 
concile the oppoſing Princes, in an interview be- 
tween Vincennes and the Abbey of Saint Antoine: 
the King of Navarre, ſuſpected by the Pariſians, 
left the city in diſguſt, and withdrew from their 


defence his Navareſe and Engliſh troops; the 


latter, inſulted by the inhabitants in their retreat, 
to revenge the outrage, ravaged the environs of 
Paris, and defied them under their walls. The 
citizens, irritated by this procedure, iſſued from 
Vor. III. D the 
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the town ; were defeated, and driven enz with 
the loſs of fix or ſeven hundred, men, ut the 
relgn of Marcel drew towards. its cloſe. Hoping 
entered i into a ſecret negociation with the Ky 
Navarre, to deliver up the town,—and, in rig 10 
his mother, the daughter of Lewis the Tenth, K 
place the crown of France upon his head; 
effect the intended purpoſe, the Prince IRE 
his troops, in the night, towards the gates of Saint 
Honoré and Antoine. 

Their intrigues had been, however, penetrated 
by John Maillard, captain of one of the quatters 
of the city, who, with a few aſſociates, was re- 
pared to counteract their purpoſe. Upon the 1 


Proach of Marcel to open the gates, a diſpute aroſe, 


opprobious language enſued; when the gallant 
defender of the capital, with a ſtroke of his battle- 
ax, levelled the ſeditious demagogue to the ground. 


Their ſhouts of exultation awakened and a alarmed 


the inhabitants. They affembled in ; tumultuous 

crowds : the partizans of Marcel, unappriſed | of 

his fare, were maſſacred without diflin&tion a 15 
the 


; Biſhop of La6n with difficulty eſcaped ; and 
giddy multitude, who had been, but the day befare, 


his moſt zealous defenders, dragged the body, with 


f favage, fury, through the ſtreets ; z committe che 
moſt cruel outrages upon the ſenſeleſs 1 
of their once-popular leader ; reproached with bi 


IR 182114 


terneſs the King of Navarre ; ; and demanded, w 
eagerneſs, the return of their lawful Prin =] he 
Regent, appriſed of this, unexpected turn in his 


favour, 
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Y favour, made his entrance into the city amidſt the A. D. 


Aci -none of the inhabitants : and the principal 
leaders of the late diforders, having been either 
maſſacred in the tumult, impriſoned, or eſcaped to 
the Navareſe Prince; to ſecure his preſent popu- 
larity, the Dauphin paſſed a general act of forgive- 
neſs and oblivion. 

The King of Navarre, exaſperated at the ill 
ſuccceſs of his enterpriſe, continued his ravages. 
To diſtreſs the capital, he got poſſeſſion of the moſt 
important poſts upon the Oiſe, the Marne, and the 
Seine; cut off the communication to the town, on 
that fide, with the provinces ; - and inliſted into his 
ſervice the companies that infeſted the kingdom 
—a meaſure which the Regent found it neceſſary 
likewiſe to adopt. A variety of uſeleſs rencontres 
ſucceeded between the parties of the two Princes: 
fortreſſes were taken and retaken ; caſtles were de- 
ſtroyed; towns pillaged and burnt; until the 
Dauphin, having obtained more efficient aid from 
the States, was at length enabled to bring a con- 
 fiderable force into the field; and laid ſiege to 
Melun, which city had been delivered to the King 


Valois. That Princeſs, with the Queen of Charles 
the Fourth, and Joan, the conſort of the Nayareſe 
Prince, cloſely inveſted in their retreat, became thus 
je means of producing an effectual negociation. 

onferences were opened at Verdun; and the Nava- 
rele Prince repaired to Paris, and finally concluded a 
D 2 treaty 


of Navarre, by his ſiſter, the widow of Philip of 


1358. 
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A.D. treaty of peace upon fair and. equitable terms. But 
E= the engagements he had entered into were but ! ill 


1359. 


Nov. 


maintained, Hoſtilities continued by the ſame 
troops under the command of Philip his brother, 
who could not be · perſuaded to accede to the recent 
Pacification. 

The truce with the King of England had now 
expired, and various negociations had been inef- 
ſectually entered upon, to procure a ſolid peace. 
Impatient of his long confinement, John at length 
determined to negociate with the Engliſh Mo- 
narch in perſon ; 5 having conſented to the moſt 
rigorous demands of his opponent, ſigned, and 
conveyed the treaty to France, for its ratification. 
The Regent aſſembled the States: they unani- 
mouſly eien the humiliating terms Which 
deſpair had extorted from their Sovereign; and 
Edward, enraged at their general concurrence, 


cloſely confined the royal priſoner, with his "ſon, 


at Somerton. * The moſt vigorous preparations 
for war were commenced ; an the Duke of 
Lancaſter, who was at that time in France, be- 
gan his deſtructive ravages in the vicinity of 
1 4 5 Omers ; overran the "Cambreſs. and Artois; ; 
and, upon the arrival of his Sovereign, advan- 


ced to unite his troops with the Engliſh ſorces at 


Calais. oy 


or ni 


ttended by his four ſons, the chief of his 


nobiliry, and ſome of the beſt generals of the age, 


with the whole military force of his kingdom, the 
Engliſh 
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armament, computed to exceed one hundred thou- 


45 
Engliſh Monarch found himſelf at the head of an A. D. 


1359. 


ſand men. To elude a power it was impoſſible __ 


reſiſt, the D auphin diſtributed what troops he had in 
the principal cities of his dominions; collected the 
moſt valuable effects in places of approved ſtrength; 
and coolly and ſteadily determined to act wholly 
upon the defenſive. The ſucceſs of theſe prudent 
meaſures was juſtified by the event. The King o 
England, who had undertaken this expedition in 
the moſt unfavourable ſeaſon of the year, found his 
projects much impeded by that circumſtance, He 
overran the open country 3 ravaged, plundered, 
and raiſed contributions in the provinces, as his 
reſentments dictated; yet tarniſhed the luſtre of 
his arms, in not having been enabled, with His 
prodigious army, to compel the ſurrender of any 
place of | importance. With a deſire to be crowned 
at Rheims, he inveſted that city; when, after a 
| vain attempt of two months, he ingloriouſly raiſed 
the liege. | 

The King of Navarre, whoſe late amicable ap- 
pearance had been calculated to conceal his deep 
deſign, having failed in an attempt to become maſter 
of Paris, and to ſeize the perſon of the Dauphin, 
made his precipitate retreat from the city, and 
openly commenced hoſtilities ; while the King, of 
England, who had obtained from the Duke of Bur- 
18 large contributions, — to ſave his territories 


rom deſtructive violence, advanced to the capital. 
D 3 He 
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He' defied the Regent to combat; drew up his 
forces before the walls; made frequent, as | unfuc- 
ceſsful aſſaults upon the ramparts : but the wary 
Prince, too prudent to riſk a precarious engage- 
ment, and conſcious that the want of ſubſiſtence 
would ſoon compel his enemy to decamp, was not 
to be provoked, either by the defiances or the me- 
naces of his opponent. As he had foreſeen, the 
Engliſh Monarch, having ſuffered conſiderably by 
the-mortality of his troops, avowed his intention 
to delay his vengeance againft the city, until the 
further advance of the ſeaſon; and, in his retreat, 
his troops, ſpreading themſelves over the countries 
of Maine, Beauſſe, and the Chartrain, re 
the moſt horrid devaſtations. 

While the war was carried on in this * 
manner, the negociations for peace had been never 
interrupted: but, as the King of England inſiſted 
upon a confirmation of the treaty that had been 
entered into by John, there was not any likelihood 
of an accommodation. At length, the Duke of 
Lancaſter ventured to remonſtrate upon the ne- 
ceſſity of a change of meaſures: he repreſented to 
Edward, that, great as had been his ſucceſſes, the 
crown of France, the object of the war, had not 
become any nearer to his attainment, than at ats 
commencement: ſo far from advancing his claims 


to the ſucceſſion, his deſtructive .hoſtilicies had 


united every Frenchman againſt him; and how- 
ever its een Might, enrich che Engliſh 


ſoldiers, 
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| foldiers,” it muſt, inevitably; be ruinous to hit. 4. 5 
ſelf. It was natural to ſuppoſe, that theſe remon- a= 
"X firances were aided by the internal conviction of 
mie King, who could hardly fail te perceived that 
his prodigious armament had produced: no other 
effect, than the miſerable ſatisfaction, if ſuch it 
were, of having ſpread deſolation and terror by 
his arms, without having ene bim one _— 
advantage. 

Theſe confiderations chereſoce induced inal 
conſent to more moderate terms of peace; which 
ſudden reſolution the ancient hiſtorians impute to 
the immediate interpoſition of Heaven, in the effect 
produced upon the mind of Edward, by a furious 
tempeſt, as he lay encamped near the town of 
Chartres. The conferences between the French 
and Engliſn commiſſioners were carried on at the 
town of Bretigny, near that city; and were at 
ms ea upon the following terms: it 
was ſtipulated that the French Monarch, in confi- 
deration of three millions of crouns of gold, equal 
in value to one million five hundred thouſand 
Pounds of the preſent currency, ſnould be reſtored 
to his liberty; that Edward ſhould, for ever; re- 
nounce all claim to the crown of France, as well us 
to the Duchy of Normandy, the provinces of 
Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, the ancient patri- 
+h6ny ef his anceſtors. In return for whioß, he 
was to be put in poſſeſſion of Poitou Kaintotige, 
Hgtiois, Perigord, Limouſin, Queret,” Rovergne, 


D 4 Angoumois, 
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A. D. Angoumois,. and other diſtricts, appertaining to 

_ thoſe territories, . with Calais, Guiſnes, Montrieul, 

and part of Pontbieu, all of which, with Guienne, 

he ſhould. enjoy, in full ſovereignty, without ho- 

mage, or any feudal jurisdiction whatſoever. The 

King of Navarre was to be reſtored to his honours 

and poſſeſſions; Edward was to renounce his con- 

fedaracy with the Flemings; and the Gallic 

Monarch, to forego his alliance with the Scots, 

That, with regard to the diſputes, relative to the 

ſucceſſion of Brittany, they ſhould be ſettled by 

arbitrators; and forty hoſtages, among whom were 

the Dukes of Berry and Anjou, the ſons of John, 

with his brother the Duke of Orleans, be delivered 

to the King of England, until theſe terms Rows 

have been fully complied with, 8 J. 

In conſequence of this pacification, e 

A priſoner was removed to Calais. In the autumn 

[Mi | of the ſame year the treaty was finally ratified, apd 

0 execut:d by both monarchs in that city; and John 

1 having been detained ſome time at Saint mers 
and other towns in his route, by feaſts and re- 

joicings, at length, after a four, year's abſence, * 

rived in his capital, in which he was received by 

the Pariſians with every outward mark of -Joyaky 

and affection. But France acquired not any ad- 

vantages from the return of its Sovereign. His do- 

| minions had been ſo much exhauſted. by external as 

1 well as internal enemies, that, for the diſcharge of his 

1 ranſom, various expedients were employed, inimi- 

uo | | cal 


A | for this indulgence; contributed liberally o the 
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3 | 1 cal to the wiſhes of his ſubjects; among others, the 
Jews, a people ever perſceuted, ſtrangers in every — 


country, yet ever wealthy, were permitted for 4 
certain term of years to re-enter the kingdom, and, 


neceſſities of the Monarch. mA 

The diſmemberment of the State was not the 
moſt deplorable calamity. Many of thoſe places 
which Edward had commanded his officers to 
reſtore, they refuſed to deliver; thoſe who complied, 
became the leaders of numerous bands of lawlels 
banditti, which the treaty of Bretigny had contri- 
buted to increaſe, and who, changing their former 
appellation, took that of * Late corners,” as 
meaning, that they partook only of the gleanings 
of that harveſt, which had been ſo ſueceſsfully 
reaped by the * companies.” Perſons of high rank, 
and' military talents, who had been ruined by the 
wars, forgetful 'of their birth and ſtation, joined 
thoſe deſultory troops; and their numbers became 
ſo formidable as to threaten France with a general 
deſolation. James of Bourbon, who, at the com- 
mand of John, had aſſembled a reſpectable forte 
principally of the Nobility and Gentry of the 
provinces; engaged ſixteen thouſand” of thoſe frees 
booters, at the Brignais, a ſmall river in the Lyon 
nois. He was totally defeated ; and every pert 
of his party, of any diſtinction, was either Nalfg 
wounded, or made prifoner, 45 enn 28 Hom 
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The kingdom, thus more expoſed than ever to 
wn theſe infuriate plunderers; they divided into two 
parties; the firſt, under the command of Sequin de 
Badeſal, cantoned themſelves in the Lyonnois;the 
diſtricts of Beaujolois and Nevernois, and were at 
length prevailed upon, for conſiderable pecuniary 


offers, to evacuate the dominions of the French 


Monarch, and to retire into Gaſcony ; whilſt the 
latter detachment, under a leader who ſtyled him- 
ſelf the © Friend of God, and enemy of mankind,” 
ſpreading themſelves over Provence, carried their 
exceſſes to every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs, and out- 
rage. The Court of Avignon trembled for their 
ſafety ; Innocent the Sixth publiſhed againſt them; 
when, through the mediation of the Marquis of 
Montſerrat, the Holy Sce was redeemed from the 
apprehended danger, in conſideration of a contri- 
bution of ſixty thouſand florins; and that Prince 
being at war with the Lords of Viſconti, they 'wil- 
lingly enliſted themſelves into his ſervice. 

The death of the Duke of Burgundy revived 


the intrigues of the King of Navarre, who claimed 


tlle inheritance of that Duchy, as the deſcendant 


of Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter of Eudes, grandfather 
to the late Prince: but the French Monarch, who/ 
derived his claims from Jane, the younger ſiſter, 


aware chat Charles was not in a ſituation to oppoſe 


effectually his pretenſions, took poſſeſſion of the 
conteſted province ; ; and, ſoon after its re<univnits" 
the Gallic crown, imprudently beſtowed it upon 


161 Philip 
| 4 
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1 Philip his favourite ſon, and created him the firſt 2 


peer of France. This Prince, independently of 
tmis inſtance of ill timed partiality, had the good 
fortune, by his union with Margaret, the affianced 
bride of the deceaſed Duke, and heireſs of the 
countries of Burgundy, Flanders, and Artois, to 
attain the poſſeſſion of three territories, which laid 
the foundation of the greatneſs, as the ſplendor. of 
the ſecond Houſe of Burgundy - the ſubject of evils. 
laſting and bloody to France. 
= Various difficulties had ariſen reſpecting thei 1352. 
IX treaty of Bretigny. The King of Navarre had not 
XX renounced his juſt pretenſions to the above- men- 
WE tioned: province. In this unſettled ſtate of the 
kingdom, John undertook a journey to Avignon, 
where, at the perſuaſion of Urban the Fifth, and 
the King of Cyprus, this infatuated Monarch, 
deſtitute of the means either for the diſcharge of his 
ranſom, or for the neceſſary ſupport, of the State, 
engaged to undertake, in perſon, an expedition 
againſt the Infidels. Theſe meaſures could not 
fail of being highly condemned by the Dauphin 
and his Council; and, upon the return of the King 
to his capital, he found his authority ſo little can +. 
ſidered, and, anxious to prevent a. rupture with, 
Edward, who complained of the infractions of the 
treaty, that he determined to repair himſelf to the 
Engliſh Court; in the hope that, with the perſonal 5 
influence he flattered himſelf he enjoyed in that 
king dam. he might be able to adjuſt the differences 
that 
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A. D. that were ſubſiſting. In replying to the entrea- 
— 2 ties of his ſon and his nobles, who uſed every argu- 
ment to diſſuade him from this reſolution, he an- 
Grered, c that if good faith were entirely baniſhed 
« from the reſt of the world, it ſhould he ever held 
« ſacred in the breaſt of Princes; that by the 
gentreaty of Bretigny he obtained his liberty; and; 
ebe the ſacrifices what they may, his part ſhould 
be honourably performed.“ j 
=; John, although he was received by the En v 
Monarch with the moſt diſtinguiſhed mats of 
perſonal affection and reſpect, yet found him highly 
exaſperated at what he flyled the inſractions of the 


treaty, and the recent eſcape of the Count of Anjou, i 
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4 one of the hoſtages, from his confinement. Nor Bi c 
bY! Sy 
al does i it appear, that this viſit to the Engliſh Court = 
| was productive of any advantage. Edward declined — 
receding ſrom any of his demands; and, whether = <{ 
his end was haſtened by his mental afflictions, or a ti 
38 . 
conſumptive malady, he was taken ill ſome. months = :. 


after his arrival, and cloſed his unfortunate, . as 8 


5 1 " 
# 42 wes a 


Mu, inglorious reign, at the palace of the Savoy, in the 
[1 = +4 5 
cs forry- fifth year of his age, and in the thirteenth of = : 


nuator of 

Velly. his reign. The magnificent ſpirit of Edward in- ; 
duced him to celebrate the obſequies of his roy al 8 
gueſt with vaſt funeral honours, whom, notwith- t 
ſtanding his boaſted magnanimity, he had o 2 
cruelly perſecuted: and the unhappy John had 5 
the ſatisfaction to be attended in his laſt mo- - 
ments by the Dukes of Berry and Orleans, his a 


ſon 
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A + ſon and brother, with other Gallic Princes who 4 
I were, at that time, in the dominions of his rival: &t 
and his corpſe, conveyed into France, was in 


terred with thoſe of his anceſtors in the royal 


ſepulchre of St. Denis. 
This Monarch left four ſons by his firſt con- 


ort, Bonna, of Luxembourg, ſiſter to the Emperor 


of Germany; Charles, his ſucceſſor; Lewis, John, 
and Philſp, Dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy: 
and his daughters were Jane, Queen of Navarre; 
Maria, Ducheſs of Bar; Iſabel, eſpouſed to Galeas 
Viſconti ; and Margaret. | 

Upon a curſory view of the birthing reign, the 
reader is ſurpriſed at the general diſaffection whicli 
ſo invariably attended the perſon of this Monarch, 
ſrom the commencement of his government, to his 
reſumption of the regal authority, upon his return 
from the Engliſh Court: but, upon a cloſe inveſ- 
tigation of the various abuſes which marked his 
adminiſtraticn, the cauſes of that unpopularity 
ceaſe to be any longer a myſtery. It is of den- 
gerous conſequence to a Sovereign, who ſhould be 
the guardian of the laws, and the protector ritt. 10 70785 
nocence, to open the path, by his own example, [19 
to cruelty and injuſtice, —too fatally experienced, 
by this Prince, in the miſerable diforders'e thar per- 
vaded. his capital, during the regency of his ſon. 

The misfortunes of Philip, proceeding from the 
violence and impetuoſi of his pafſions, ſhould have 
corrected and aan the ſimilar ptopenſities of 


John; 
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A. D. John; but he neglected to profit by the ſalutaty 
2 admonition; and the haſty executions of the Con- 


ſtable, and the adherents of the King of Navarre, fe 
Hd without the ſolemnity of trial, are melancholy in- 0 
1 ſtances of the power of a deſpot, who, renouncing Ki 
in the common principles of humanity, ſets at de- th 
I fiance all obligations, both human and divine. <& 
uf The French hiſtorians, while they arraign the be 
1 inflexible ſeverity of this Prince, hurried, by his ſt 
ö reſentments, to the ſacrifice of every conſideration * 
| 1 to gratify his vengeance, —at the ſame time allow i 
; him to have been generous and fincere, highly 
AY tenacious of his word; and, in every particular that A : 
| 1 related to the dignity of his ſituation, magnificent 
th and ſplendid :—qualities rarely found, but in a 3 
Wi liberal and expanſive mind. But paſſion, unre- WY © 
10 ſtrained, to what a multiplicity and variety of 4 
crimes does it not conduct the uvnreflecting agent! . 
Perſonally brave, his military talents were yet |: "4 5 
beneath mediocrity : and although to his impru- N 
dences and temerity may be, in a great meaſure, 5 
attributed the miſeries of France, to his ſubjects d 
may be as juſtly imputed the diſaſters of the State. z 
Without a proper ſenſe of the danger and the N 
diſtreſs of the kingdom, the Nobles, ſolely occu- 1 
pied by their individual intereſts, were inſenſible 
to the captivity of their Monarch. Their ill + 
timed magnificence, their luxurious and profligate : 
manners, which the hiſtorians of that reign fo - 
freely canvaſs, could not fail to weaken the com- 


mon 


tary | 
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| mon. cauſe, and make them as unfit, as the 
were, unwilling, to_exert. chemfelves in the de- 


f N | fence and ſafety, of their country. It has been 
Oblerved, that the life of John was, 8 Proof, how 
C much the want of. prudence, and, we may ade 


the indulgence of his predominant error, ren- 
dered abortive the good qualities of which 
he was poſſeſſed : and hence, his goodneſs has been 
ſtyled weakneſs, his liberality oftentation, his va- 
lour levity, and his activity precipitation. . 

Whatever may have been his errors, his cruel 


WT reverſe of fortune entitles him to compaſſion and 


forbearance. To ſee pride humbled by diſgrace, 
js an aweful, but an uſeful leſſon: to behold 
adyerſity ennobled by a dignified and a patient 
fortitude, ought to be the ſubject of applauſe and 
imitation. Misfortune had entirely changed the 
diſpoſition of this Monarch, and left not a veſ- 
tige of his former violence. Worn out, by trou- 
bles and diſappointments, humanity recovered 
TY rights, which vain-glory and adulation had 
ſo early luppreſſed. He conciliated, in a won- 


derful degree, the good-will of his enemies; and 


was - perſonally beloved and reſpected, while 2 

Priſoner, or rather a gueſt, at the Court of Ed. 
ward. The elegant Petrarch, who was ſent upon 
an embaſſy, to congratulate him upon his return 
do his dominions, beſtows upon his perſonal and 
mental endowments, a warm and flattering « com- 
mendation ; and, as this writer was acute in his 
obſervations, 
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obſervations, and accurate in the veracity of his 
reports, his authority deſerves regard. But we 
muſt allow, that, dazzled by the ſplendour of roy- 
alty, his complacency carried him too far, when 


of, the firſt of Kings, and the moſt invincible of 
men! 
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tions | 4 Refle&ions on the errors of the preceding 3 _ 
le of RR fion of Charles—Advantages obtained in Noxmandy—The 


2 war in Brittany—The battle of Auray—Death of Charles of 
Blois Treaty of Guerrand—Ravage of the Companies 
1 a Henry of Caſtile takes them into his ſervice, and with the 
IF Aaffiftance of Du Gueſclin obtains the Caſtilian crown—Peter 


the Cruel, with the ſupport of the Prince of Wales, gains the 
battle of Navarrette, and recovers his dominions—The cruelty 
and ingratitude of that Prince—He is ſlain by Henry—who 
is raiſed to the vacant throne—The French Monarch receives 
the complaints of the diſaffected inhabitants of Aquitaine 
He ſummons the Prince of Wales to his Court of Peers 
Declares war againſt the King of England The ſubmiſſion 
of Ponthieu Fruitleſs expedition of the Duke of Lancaſter— 
Death of Chandos The aſſembly of the States The rapid 
progreſs of the Gallic arms under Du Gueſclin—Severity of 
the Prince of Wales at Limoges —Diſperſion of the arma- 
ment led by Sir Robert Knolles— The Engliſh fleet captured 
by that of Caſtile—Succeſs of the Conſtable beyond the Loire 
— The Captal de Buch taken Fruitleſs attempts of Edward 
hrittany overrun by Du Gueſclin—A truce—Death of the 
Prince of Wales, and the King of England—Hoſtilities' re- 
commenced—Proceſs again the King of Navarre—who loſes 
his poſſeſſions in the Gallic dominions—The French Monarch 
fails in his attempt to re-annex Brittany to his crown—Mont- 
fort is reſtored Death of Du Gueſclin—Invaſion of the 
Engliſh—The death and character of Charles. 


AccusToMED, for ſv many years, and , 5. 
under the moſt perplexing circumſtances, to Par- 1364. 
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ticipate in the cares of government, the authority mn 
of Charles received but little augmentation from 


his acceſſion to the regal power. Experience 


et 


proved an inſtructor, more efficacious than would 


have been the precepts of the moſt ſagacious, and 


profound politician. Adverſity had given him 
leiſure to reflect upon the revolutions of the fore- 


going reigns; and the temperate inveſtigation of 


the errors of his predeceſſors, enabled Am to profit 
by their various, as ſignal misfortunes. France, 
reduced to a ſtate of the moſt humiliating miſery 
and deſpondency, appeared unlikely to recover ſoon 
her wanted aſcendancy; but there are in all countries, 
more particularly in this, fortunate from ſituation, 
internal reſources, which lie concealed until ſome 
active and enlightened genius ſhall ariſe to bring 
them forth, and make them ſubſervient to the 
welfare and proſperity of that people for whoſe 
benefit they were originally deſigned. To the firſt 
Princes of the Capetian race the reputation of 
valour had been a neceſſary qualification to ſecure 
to them the poſſeſſion of their fluctuating honours: 
ſeduced by their example, their ſucceſſors, to 
acquire a vain- glory which it would have been 
better had they not ever obtained, precipitated 
their kingdom to the brink of deſpair; but Charles, 
who judiciouſly conceived that, for the preſervation 
of his dominions, prudence was more neceſſary than 
military fame, was the firſt European Monarch who 


laid it down as an invariable maxim not ever to 


appear 


ti 
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4 7 appear at the head of his armies ; ; and juſtified, 1 f A D. 
the ſucceſs which attended this meaſure, the ſupe- 
rior advantages of policy and judgment, over e 


cipitation and valour. 


Reſerving his attentions to the deliberations of May 19. 


the cabinet, he entruſted the command of his armies 
to generals of the moſt approved conduct and 
courage; and the commencement of his reign was 
marked by a happy preſage of its future pro- 
ſperity; by the welcome tidings of a victory ob- 


RE tained at Cocherel, in Normandy, by Bertrand du 


Gueſclin, over the forces of the King of Navarre. 


This celebrated warrior, whom Charles had the 


deſcernment to make the inſtrument of his mili- 
tary exploits, had been employed by this Prince, 
antecedently to the death of his father: he had 
recently recovered to his Sovereign, Mantes, Melun, 
and the fortreſs of Rouboiſe, which commanded 
the paſſages of the Seine; and by theſe captures 
had reſtored to the cities of Paris, and Rouen, 
their commercial, as long - interrupted communica- 
tion. Accuſtomed to diſgrace, this late ſucceſs, in 
which the Gallic General had the good fortune to 
capture the Captal de Buch, a Gaſcon officer of 
eſteemed abilities, and the leader of the Navareſe 
army, re-animated the drooping hopes of the 
French. Several important places ſurrendered to 
their arms; when the triumphant Bertrand, who 
had been rewarded by his Sovereign with the terri- 
tories appertaining to the county of Longueville, 
E 2 was 
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A. D. was recalled from the ſcene of conqueſt, to ſupport 


Charles of Blois againſt his more powerſul oppo- 
den, the young Count of Montfort, aſſiſted by the 
troops, and ſome of the moſt approved Generals of 


the Engliſh Monarch. Nor can we here omit to 
obſerve the ſnameful duplicity of Edward, Who, 
notwithſtanding the late treaty of Bretigny, had 
permitted his beſt officers and ſoldiers to continue 
their hoſtilities in Normandy, under commiſſions 


from the King of Navarre. 


| The contending Princes had recently entered 
into a treaty, at Landes, to reſtore peace to the ex- 
hauſted Duchy of Brittany, BY an equat partition 
of the ducal honours. and territories of that pro- 
vince; but the Counteſs of Penthievre, the conſort 
of Charles of Blois, having peremptorily rejected a 
confirmation of their pacification, the war had, re- 


commenced with redoubled violence. The battle 


of Auray decided the fate of the party of Blois. 
Charles was defeated, and flain in the engagement; 
Du Gueſclin, after having broken his ſword, and 
battle- axe, ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner to John, 
Lord Chandos; and Montfort obtained ſoon after 
the intire poſſeſſion of the conteſted territories. 
The ill effects that might have enſued from the 


aſcendancy obtained by the Count of Montfort the 


ally and ſon-in-law of Edward, were eluded by 
the prudence of the Gallic Monarch; who, con- 
ſcious that the King of England awaited but ſome 
favourable pretext to recommence hoſtilities in 

France 
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receive the homage of, the ſucceſsful Duke, 
Conferences were opened at Guerrand, where it 
was ſtipulated that Jane, the widow of the de- 
ceaſed prince, in compenſation for the renuncia- 
tion of her claims to the province, ſhould preſerve 
the counties of Penthievre and Limouſin, with 
other pecuniary advantages; that her ſon, àn 
hoſtage in England, ſhould be united to the ſiſter 
of Montfort, and ſucceed to his dominions in 
his failure of iſſue; that in future the excdufion 
of females from the inheritance, but in default of 
every male heir, ſhould be the eſtabliſhed law of 
Brittany. And thus ended a war of three-and- 
twenty years, in which that diſtracted country had 
experienced the moſt miſerable devaſtation, with 
the loſs of an infinitude of her people, and her 
moſt gallant nobles. 

The treaty of Guerrand, which was followed 
by one with the King of Navarre, was conſidered 
by the Gallic Monarch to be of as much real im- 
portance to the ſecurity of his crown, as to the 
welfare of his ſubjects. But fleeting were the mo- 
ments of tranquillity, produced by thoſe events; 
and France, in conſequence of that peace, was 
again expoſed to the dreadful ravages of the diſ- 
banded troops, who, led by Gaſcon and Engliſh 
knights of military fame, became a terror to all 
peaceable inhabitants. With grief and indigna- 
tion, Charles ſaw the dreadful devaſtations of theſe 
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licentious plunderers, without the -means to alle- 
viate the miſeries of the, nation: they were better 
ſoldiers than any that he could bring into the 
field; and the ſtate of his finances prevented him 
from purchaſing. their forbearance by pecuniary 
conſiderations. Various expedients were deviſed 
to induce them to quit the kingdom, when a fa- 
vourable event occurred, which enabled the King 
to diſcharge into foreign countries this dangerous, 
as inteſtine evil, 

Peter, King of Caſtile, juſtly ſtigmatiſed by the 
ſurname of The Cruel, had filled with blood and 
murder, his family and his kingdom: he had put 
to death, in violation of the public faith, Eleonora 
de Guzman, the beloved miſtreſs of his father, who 
had borne him ſeven ſons, with one of his bro- 
thers, from a groundleſs jealouſy: his nobles fell 
every day the victims of his ſeverity; and his con- 
fort, Blanch of Bourbon, ſiſter to the Queen of 
France, after a long confinement, he poiſoned, at 


the inſtigation of Mary.de Padilla, who had gained 


an entire aſcendancy over his affections. Henry 
of Traſtamere, another brother of the ferocious 
Monarch, perceiving the fate of all who were ob- 
noxious to the tyrant, took up arms in his de- 
fence; but, defeated by Peter, ſought a refuge 
in the Court of the French Monarch, and offered 
to take into his ſervice the deſultory troops, by 
whoſe incurſions the kingdom was afflicted. 


Charles, highly gratified by the expedient, em- 
| ployed 
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ployed Du'Guefclin, 'whoſe ſervices he had reco- A.D. 


vered at à vaſt ranſom; to treat with the leaders 
of the Companies, many of whom had been 
his affociates in the field. The eſteem and 
reſpe& in which they held his perſon and his cha- 
rater, induced them to place an implicit con- 
fidence in his promiſes: they readily conſented ro 
embrace a more honourable way of life, than that 
to which they had been driven by their neceſſities, 
and to reſtore the numerous fortreſſes they had 
ſeized. At the deſire of Bertrand, the principal 
chiefs repaired to Paris, where they were magni- 
ficently treated and careſſed by the French Mo- 
narch; and, ſenſible of the real advantages that 
would refult from their departure, he advanced 
them two hundred thouſand francs for the ſupport 
of their expedition. Being joined by many Breton 
noblemen, with other adventurers, and led by Du 
Gueſclin, they took the route to Avignon. The 
pontiff, Urban the Fifth, highly incenſed at the 
order of their march, was yet compelled, with his 
abfolution, to provide them with a conſiderable 
ſum,” to arreſt the progreſs of the devaſtarion they 
had commenced, to oblige him to accede to their 
wiſhes. 

Theſe veteran troops, conducted by ſo gallant a 
commander, eaſily prevailed over a Sovereign who, 
from terror alone, kept the poſſe Ton of his pre- 
carious honours. Henry was proclaimed King of 
Caſtile,” at Cahors and Burgos; and Peter, aban- 
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doned by his ſubjects, embarked at Corunna, and 
threw himſelf upon the generoſity, and protection 
of the Prince of Wales. He pleaded his lawful 
claims to chat throne, from whence he had been 
driven; and, as an extenuation of his cruelties, the 
exceſſive power, as turbulent diſpoſitions of his 
numerous brethren: and Edward, flattered by the 
fplendid appellation of the dethroner and reſtorer 


of kings, conſented to aſſiſt the ſuppliant Monarch 


in the recovery of his dominions, The Compa- 
nies,” who had ſo much contributed to the ſucceſs 
of the new Sovere'gn, at the firſt ſummons, haſtily 
repaired to the ſtandard of the Prince of Wales, 
under whoſe banners they had ſo often conquered; 
but Henry, beloved by the Caſtilians, and ſup- 
ported by the King of Arragon, was enabled, not- 


withſtanding the detection of theſe troops, to bring 


an army of one hundred thouſand men into the 
field; and arrived, with his forces, at Najara, at 
the ſame time that his opponent, with a very in- 
ſerior force, encamped at the ſmall town of Na- 
varette. 

In oppoſition to the advice of Du Gueſclin, 
who ſtrongly urged the policy of delaying a de- 
ciſive action; repreſenting, that the enemy, who 


were in want of every neceſſary ſubſiſtance, muſt 


ſoon be compelled to retire; Henry inſiſted upon 


an immediate engagement. The uſual aſcendancy 


of Edward prevailed; the Caſtilians were entirely 


defeated | ; 
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with the loſs. of twenty thouſand men; and the 
Gallic general once more ſurrendered himſelf a pri- 
ſoner to the Engliſh arms. 

This victory re-eſtabliſhed Peter upon the 
throne, by a revolution as prompt as was that by 
which he had been driven from it; and he ſcru- 
pled not to demand of his benefactor, the ſacrifice 
of his Caſtilian priſoners, to appeaſe his reſent- 
ments; but Edward, ſtruck with horror at his 
propoſal, adviſed him rather to endeavour, by 
mildneſs and clemency, to regain the affections of 
his ſubjects, than inflame their juſt deteſtation, by 
meaſures ſo repugnant to honour and humanity,— 
Repaid by the ingratitude he ought to have ex- 
pected from an alliance with one deſtitute of every 
moral virtue, the Prince of Wales ineffectually de- 
manded the pay that had been ſtipulated for his 
Engliſh troops; and, finding that they were daily 
decreaſing from want and ſickneſs, and his own 
health conſiderably impaired by the fatigues of the 
campaign, he was obliged to depart with the vain 
promiſes of his ungenerous ally ; and returned with 
his diminiſhed army to Bourdeaux. | 

The fate of this perfidious Prince was not long 
undecided: his barbarities over his vanquiſhed 
ſubjects, revived their efforts to relieve themſelves 
from his yoke. Henry de Traſtamere, with Du 
Gueſclin, who had been again redeemed: by the 
King of France, having levied new forces, re- 

turned 


feated ; their leader chaſed from the field of battle, 4%. D. 
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turned to Caſtile; 'and* Peter, once more de- 


305. throned, was ſlain by the hand of his brother, a 


WR) 


victim to his vices, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age; and thus experienced, that fear is the worſt 
protector of a crown; and that thoſe who found 
their authority in blood, will often find but one 
ſtep from the purple to the tomb! Henry, al- 
though the illegitimate ſon of Alonzo, was ele- 
vated to the vacant throne; and ſuſtained it in 
oppoſition to the united efforts of the Kings of 
Navarre, Arragon, Grenada, Portugal, and the 
claims of the Duke of Lancaſter, who had eſpouſed 
Conflance, the daughter of Perer. Environed by 
enemies, he braved their attempts, and tranſmitted 
the inheritance to his poſterity. Gueſclin, with 
the dignity of Conſtable, was amply recompenſed 
for his zealous adherence, by conſiderable poſſeſ- 
ſions: honours and rewards were liberally beftowed 
upon all his aſſociates; and the aſſiſtance that he 
had obtained from the Gallic Monarch, he had 
ſoon the opportunity to repay by a grateful and 
efficacious ſupport in the ſubſequent events of his 
reign. | 
The reſpite which France had enjoyed, from the em- 
ployment of the © Companies,” Charles endeavoured 
to improve by his indefatigable attention to the inter- 
nal regulations of his kingdom; he neglected not 
any thing that could conciliate the friendſhip of the 
neighbouring potentates ; the Pope, the Emperor, 


ſeveral, Princes of Germany, with the King of 


Caſtile, 
4 
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Caſtile, were decidedly in his intereſt: he pro- 
cured a diſpenſation; and obtained for his bro- 
ther, the Duke of Burgundy, tlie heireſs of 
Flanders, which had been long in agitation, in 
ſpite of the efforts of the King of England to ob- 
tain her for one of his ſons. Two thirds of the 
ranſom of his father had been liquidated ; the 
hoſtages in England were nearly all redeemed— 
and theſe circumſtances, with the increaſing pro- 
ſperity of his dominions, induced him to prepare 
to take advantage of every opportunity that might 
occur, to repair the diſgraces of the laſt reigns, 
and to reſtore the luſtre and the independency of 
the Gallic Crown. 

The Prince of Wales, who had, in his ſplendid 
but imprudent expedition into Caſtile, incurred a 
prodigious expence, and a variety of pecuniary 
engagements, which the revenues of his principa- 
lity were inſufficient to diſcharge, upon his return 
to Bourdeaux, had found it neceſſary to impoſe a 
new and ſevere tax upon his Gallic ſubjects. This 
meaſure produced a general diſaffection to his 
government; and the geat vaſſals of the ceded 
provinces, not without reaſon, complained that, 
conſidered as a conquered people, their privileges 
were diſregarded; and that, although the ſon of 
Edward had been molt liberal in his favours, when 
at war with the French Monarch; fo ſoon as his 
deſigns. upon that kingdom had been accom- 
Tt his bounty had been withdrawn; and that, 
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regardleſs of their ſervices, the'Engliſh were alone 
permitted either to partake of his confidence, or to 
enjoy any office of importance. With theſe ſenti- 
ments, they were naturally led to direct their wiſhes 
to their ancient ſovereign; and Charles, attentive 
to improve to his advantage the errors of his 


opponent, encouraged them to appeal for a re- 


dreſs of their grievances, to his tribunal. 

The reciprocal renunciations, which,” by the 
treaty of Bretigny, were to have been made by 
either ſovereign—Edward of his claims to the 
French crown and the northern provinces, and 
Charles, to the territories that had been ceded to 
the King of England, had not ever been finally 
concluded. Upon this pretence, therefore, the 
Gallic Monarch grounded his right to receive the 
appeals of the ſub-vaſſals of Guienne, Ponthieu, 
and other diſtricts, under the adminiſtration of the 
Prince of Wales; and conceived that the ſevere 
terms that had been exacted from his father, by 
the conqueror, juſtified him in any attempt to 
recover the territories that had been torn from his 
dominions. The declining years of Edward, the 


Increaſing ill health of his ſon, with the favourable 


diſpoſition of his ſubjects, were certainly not 
among the leaſt of his inducements to commence 
hoſtilities ; and, to ſanctify in ſome meaſure his 
deſigns, the diſcontented Nobles of Aquitaine were 
directed to lay their grievances before his Parlia- 
ment; and, with their concurrence, he ſummoned 


6. the 
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the victor of Poitiers to appear, and anſwer before 
his tribunal, to their complaints, Y 

Accuſtomed, hitherto, . to preſcribe terms to 
ether; the citation of the e Monarch arouſed 
the indignation of Edward: Tes, replied the 
inſulted Prince, I will repair to | Paris; but it 
« ſhall be at the head of an army of ſixty thouſand 
e men.“ Yet, however impatient to put theſe 
threats into execution, he had not the means to 


raiſe troops; neither did he receive efficient ſup- 


port from his father, in whom conqueſt was no 
longer the active principle of his ſoul; and who, 
from the unwarlike character of his opponent, and 
the ſuppoſition that France could not ſpeedily 
recover from her late ruinous condition, had ſuf- 
fered his marine to go to decay. His ſon was 
therefore obliged to delay his meditated vengeance ; 
and the King of England, by a negociation, endea- 
voured to prevent an open rupture, But his cau- 
tious adverſary, prepared for immediate hoſtilities, 
had ſecured to his ſervice the remainder. of the 
Companies, whom the late unpopular meaſures of 
the Prinee of Wales had detached from his inte- 
reſts ; had entered into a ſtrict alliance with the 
Scottiſh Monarch; and had obtained from has firm 
ally, the King of Caſtille, a conſiderable naval 
armament ; and, with theſe reſources, he ventured 
to ſend his defiance to the Court of Edward. - 

So well had his meaſures been taken, that his 
denunciation of war was. rapidly followed by the 

15 ſurrender 
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1399: Crotov, to the Gallic troops, eommanded by the 


Count of Saint Pol and Guy du Chatillon; and, 
in a ſhort time, the whole diſtrict of Ponthieu 
voluntarily ſubmitted to the arms of their natural 
Sovereign. Irritated and confounded at the celerity 
of this reduction, and the ſucceſs of the Dukes of 
Anjou and Berry in the ſouthern provinces, the 
Engliſn Monarch, in the firſt tranſports of his 
wrath, determined to ſacrifice to his reſentment 
the hoſtages that were yet in his hands; but, re- 


ſtrained by reflection upon this ungenerous mode 


of retaliation, he re- aſſumed the vain title of King 
of France, and commenced the moſt vigorous 
preparations to chaſtiſe what he conſidered the 
preſumption of a ſubdued opponent. 

The war, illumined at the extremities of France, 


obliged Edward to divide his forces. The Duke 


of Lancaſter, diſembarking at Calais, penetrated 
to the valley of Tournchem, near Saint Omers; 


and Charles, who had prepared at Harfleur a vaſt 


naval equipment under the command of the Duke 


of Burgundy, to make a deſcent upon the Engliſh 
coaſts, abandoned that intention, to arreſt the pro- 


greſs of the Prince; and, warned by the fields of 


Creci and Poitiers, ſtrictly enjoined his brother 
not to provoke, but to decline, a deciſive engage- 
ment. In conſequence of this injunction, ſeveral 
fkirmiſhes took place; but the Gallic army, diſpirited 


by an inst ſo contrary to the genius of their 
3 nation, 
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nation, leaving detachments to watch the motions 4+ 1285 
of the enemy, diſperſed; and the Duke of Lan- = | 


caſter, with an intent to burn the fleet at Harfleur, 
took the route for Normandy; but, prevented in 
his attempt by the vigilance of the Count of Saint 
Pol, he, with a conſiderable lass. retreated with his 
army again to Calais. 

The campaign, in the ſouthern part of the king- 
dom, was not more ſucceſsful to the Engliſh arms. 
The brave Chandos was ſlain in an engagement ar 
Leuſac, near Poitiers, lamented by his enemies as 
well as by his friends, -whoſe valour was equal to 
his judgment, and whoſe councils were ever directed 
to honour and humanity. In him, the Prince of 
Wales loſt the early guide of his youth, and one of 
his beſt generals; to whoſe advice had he attended, 
he might have prevented the diſaffection of his 
Gallic ſubjects; and the King of England, with his 
ſon, acknowledged, but too late, their error in 
recalling the obnoxious taxes, with a promiſe to 
bury in oblivion the revolt of the ceded provinces. 

The fucceſs of the French Monarch had diſpoſed 
the nation to contribute their aſſiſtance to a war 
ſo. happily commenced; and Charles, aſſured of 
their favourable diſpoſition, in the autumn of the 
year convoked a general aſſembly of the States at 
Paris, and obtained a vigorous ſupport. They 


impoſed, beſides a renewal of thoſe taxes that had- 


been exacted for the releaſe of the late King, a new 
and heavy contribution; and which was in general 


willingly 
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The recall r. Du Gueſelin from eren the 
command of the army, infuſed a 'new-vigoury as it 
enſured a continuation of ſucceſs to the Gallie 


troops; and the French Monarch having, by an 
arret of the Court of Peers, obtained a declaration, 


chat Guienne, Gaſcony, and other fiefs in the poſ- 
feſſion of the King of England, were confiſcated to 
his crown, — the firſt efforts of Bertrand promiſed 


to make effectual that decree. Having joined the 


Duke of Anjou near Thoulouſe, ſeveral fortreſſes 
in Languedoc ſurrendered to his arms; and Ai- 
guillon, which had reſiſted; for many months, an 
army of ſixty thouſand men, in the reign of Philip, 
only ſuſtained a ſiege of four days. The retreat of 
the Gaſcon Lords, for the defence of their territories, 
obliged the brother of Charles to diſperſe his 
forces; and Gueſclin repaired to the Duke of 
Berry, who had inveſted Limoges, which ſur- 
fendered a few days after his approach. Upon the 
departure of the French troops, the Prince of 
Wales, highly irritated at its capture, and ſuſpect - 
ing that it had been delivered up by the treachery of 
the biſhop of the eity, upon whole integrity he had 
refed, aſſaulted; and entered the town by ſtorm. 
The innocent inhabitants were the victims of his 
fury. It was in vain with ſupplications and tears 
They threw themlelves me the victor, to depre- 
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cate his. wrath: the city was delivered io the fury. 
of the flames and the ſword : neither ſex, nor age 


was ſpared ; and four thouſand unhappy. Limo- 


gens were ſlaughtered. before his reſentments were 


appeaſed. How inconſiſtent was this unjuſtifiable 
ſeverity, with the generous conduct — the con- 


ueror of Poitiers and Navarette! But Edward 
had outlived his glory the common lot of heroes l 
and this fact, which impartiality would not permit us 
to paſs over in ſilence, was his laſt military exploit. 
pectation that the haſty progreſs of his diſeaſe 
might be impeded by a return to his native land; 
and entruſted to his brother, the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, the ſupport of his intereſts in France. 

The diſembarkation of a formidable army at 
Calais, under the command of Sir Robert Knolles, 
one of the moſt approved of the Engliſh generals, 
obliged Charles to re-unice his forces, to attend to 
his motions. But, with the ſame wary conduct 
which he obſerved during his _ regency, he 
ſtrictiy forbad his officers to hazard an engage» 
ment; and the goyernors of his fortified towas, to 
permit any ſallies from their garriſons, The wiſe 
dom of the meaſure was anſwered by the event. 
The Engliſh commander, as had done his Sovg» 
reign-fome years before him, aſſaulted the towns in 
his route ; burnt the outſkirts of their fuburbs; 


deſtroyed the open country; laid the villages un- 


dor contribution; defied the King before the ram- 
Vor. III. 9 peru 
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AD. parts of kis capital': but, haraſſed" by the flying 
2 detachments of the Gallic troops, he was compelled 


1371. 


to be more cautious, and leſs deſtructive in his 
march, than hitherto had been the conſequenee of 


former incurſions; and, diſtreſſed at length by the 


ſcarcity occaſioned by his devaſtations, and the 
approach of the winter, he was obliged to retire. 
Du Gueſclin, who had been recently elevated to 
the dignity of Conſtable, entruſted with a ſmall, but 
choſen body of troops, purſued the enemy, diſ- 
perſed in detachments over the diſtricts of Anjou 
and Maine. At Pont-Vilain, in the latter pro- 
vince, he ſurpriſed, and totally defeated, a corps of 
five thouſand men, commanded by Lerd Grandi- 
ſon, and from whom he obtained a prodigious 
booty—the fpoils of the Gallic provinces.” This 
ſaccefs redoubled the activity of his operations: 
he aſſaulted the Engliſh troops in all their canton- 
ments; was every where equally fortunate; and 
this formidable army, reduced to a few hundred 
ſoldiers, took refuge, with their hay crores A in 
Brittany. 191710 
The French Monarch was not leſs ſuceefefl at 
fea : a conſiderable reinforcement, that had been 
deſtined for Guienne, was intercepted by the Caſ- 


tilian fleet, near Rochelle. The Earl of Pem- 


broke, their leader, with the treaſure intended for 
the fupport of his troops, was captured; and the 
diſperſed ſquadron, purſued to Bourdeaus; "were 
almoſt all either ſunk or taken. * 
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Upon the opening of the campaign, the French 9 


army ſtationed on the Loire, being joined by the 
Conſtable, reduced ſome places of importance in 
Poitou, and Saint Severe, in the Limouſin. The 
Captal de Buch, who had the command of the 
Engliſh forces, in the abſence of the Duke of 
Lancaſter, having ſucceeded in his attempt to 
relieve Soubiſe, upon his retreat was intercepted, 
captured, and conveyed a priſoner to Paris. The 
French Monarch, ſenſible of his merit and abili- 
ties, refuſed the liberal proffers made for his releaſe, 
by the King of England; and endeavoured hy the 
moſt advantageous offers to attach him to his. 
ſervice: but with too much gratitude to purchaſe 
his liberty with the deſertion of his Sovereign, he 
preferred an honourable captivity, to an ignomi- 
nious ſervitude; and languiſhed five years in con- 
finement, before death cloſed the ſcene of his mis- 
fortunes; an exit that neither redounded to the ge- 
neroſity, nor to the magnanimity of Charles! This 
event was followed by the ſurrender of Soubile, 
Poitiers, Angouleme, and other conliderablg 
towns; and the Rochellers, having by a ſtratagem 
driven out the Engliſh garriſon, again reclaimed 
the protection of their former maſters. _ _ __ 
The King of England, arouſed by the danger of 


being ſpeedily diveſted, not only of his conqueſts, 


but the ancient poſſeſſions of his family; to avert 
the, final ruin of his intereſts in Poitou, prepared to 


. make a vigorous effort for the relief of Thouars. 
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With 2 large, and vell· appointed force, he em- 
batked with the Prince of Wales, and the flower 
of his Nobility; but the elements, not more favour- 
able to his exertions, than fortune, rendered-abor- 


tive every endeavour to reach the French coaſts. 


Having waſted nine weeks in the fruitleſs attempt, 


and convinced it was too late for the relief of the 


beſieged, | diſappointed and mortiſied, he returned 


to England. Foiled in this intention, Edward yet 
flattered himſelf, that with the aſſiſtance of his ſon- 


in-law, the Duke of Brittany, be ſhould be enabled 


to draw the attention of his opponent from 


Guienne; but the power of his ally was not equal 


to his zeal and attachment. The French Monarch 
had ſecured to his intereſts the principal Nobility 


of the province; and Montfort having undertaken 


was driven from his dominions: and upon the 
Approach of Du Gueſclin and Cliſſon, every place 
of importance, excepting Breſt, - Dae 
Auray, ſubmitted to the Galli armes. 

.. Another fruitleſs expedition was undertaken by the 
Duke of Lancaſter, who, accompanied by the fugi- 
tive Prince, with a conſiderable! armament, landed 
At, Calais. „Montfort attempted to perſuade him 
19 commence his operations in the relief of his 
duchy; hut the Engliſh commander, perſiſting in 
his reſolves to proceed to Guicnne, began bis 
march through a country ſo entirely detolatedby 
reprated incurſions, ae by the flaing 


2277 \ ſquadrons 
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ſquadrons of the French, and his troops nearly 'A 


famiſhed, not four fifths of the flourrſhing army 
reached Bourdeaux, the place of their deſtination. 
Thus, inthe ſhore period of four years, of the many 


provinces ceded by the treaty of Bretigny, the Eng- 
liſh Monarch was deprived of all his ſplendid con- 
queſts, excepting Calais; and of all his ancient 
poſſeſſions, but Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and an incon- 
ſiderable diſtrict: a revolution to be attributed to 
the prudent policy of Charles, the activity and 


valour of Du Gueſclin, and the energy of a nation, 


which felt a juſt confidence in the wiſdom, and 
good intentions of their Sovereign. A war, glo- 
rious to France, and unjuſtly depreciated by Rapty, 
when he advances that there is not any thing that 
merits the attention of the reader, or that can be 


placed in competition with the brilliant ſucceſſes of 


Creci and Poitiers; but, as it /is judiciouſly ob- 


ferved by Villaret in his elegant and inſtraftive 
hiſtory, « the glory of enterpriſes ſhould be eſti- 


mated by the obſtacles which are to be ſurmounted, 

as it is more uſeful, as more eſtimable, to repair 
great loſſes by gradual means, and well concerted 
plans, than entruſt the ſafety of a kingdom to a 
fingle chance, in the riſk of a deciſive engagement, 


verein the conqueror is too often indebted for 


victory, to the temerity of the vanquiſhed.” It 
ſhould be conſidered that there had not ever been 
better appointed armies brought by the Engliſh 
into the field, or generals of more approved abilj- 
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further prolongation of the truce. 
goclations for this event, the Duke of Brittany, who 
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ties employed by Edward, Than: in the courſe of 


— this war; it would be therefore neceſſary to in veſ- 


tigate with attention the indefatigable conſtancy, 
and the unwesried vigilance-of the French Mo- 
narch, to appreciate that juſt tribute of applauſe ſo 
obviouſly due to his adminiſtration ; and his oppo- 
nent too late perceived at how high a price he had 
purchaſed, by the blood and treaſure of his king- 
dom, the vain glory he had obtained. 

Baffled in every attempt to recover over Charles 


his accuſtomed aſcendancy, Edward willingly ac- 


cepted a ſuſpenſion from hoſtilities, procured by 
the perſevering exertions of the Pontiff, Gregory 
XI, who vainly attempted to convert this armiſtice 
into a ſolid peace; but which at length ended i in a 
During the ne- 


had obtained a ſtrong reinſorcement from the King 


of England, had recovered ſeveral places of im- 
portance in his dominions, where, to avenge the 


ſanguinary proceedings of Oliver de Cliſſon againſt 


his allies, he gave up to the ſword the French 


garriſons of ſeveral of the captured fortreſſes ; ; 


and beſieged that commander, tbe implacable 
foe to the Engliſn nation, in Quimperlay; when, 
on the point of gaining the perſon o his 
obnoxious ſubject, he was compelled to. arreſt the 
progreſs of his ſucceſſes by the formal annunciation 
of the late ceſſation of - warfare, in which. his 


4 unte had been expteſsly ſpecified... 9 15 
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This ſhort reſpite from warfare, proved of in- 
finite ſervice to France, by leaving the "Gallic 


Monarch at liberty to regulate the internal affairs Joly 4377 
_— 


of his kingdom; and, pending the ceſſation 
hoſtilities, the Engliſh nation had to lament their 
pride and glory, Edward, Prince of Wales, whoſe 
too early entrance into the tumultuous ſcenes of 
war had brought on a premature decay. En- 
feebled by diſeaſe, he had the mortification to wit- 
neſs the diſgraces of his country, without being 
able to exert his accuſtomed aQtivity for her re- 
lief. But the military talents of this Prince were 
among the leaſt valuable of his qualifications: 


brave without ferocity; ever ſubmiſſive and re- 


ſpectful to his father; amiable in ſocial virtues, his 


affability, generoſity, and ſweetneſs of temper, con- 
ciliated all hearts; and had not his reſentments been 
ſuffered | to ſubdue the natural forbearance and 
gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, at Limoges, his cha- 


racter would have been unſullied by any blemiſk ; 


for, however common were the inſtances of ſan- 


guinary violence in the ferocious manners of the 
age, in the mild and moderate victor of Poitiers 


| they were inexcuſable. The father furvived not 


long his gallan: ſon: in the enſuing year, and ſoon 
after the expiration of the truce; that great Mo- 
narch cloſed a reign the moſt ' glorious, as one of 
the moſt lengthened, in the annals of his country. 
uf any thing could be capable to convinee Sove- 


reigns of the vanity of all human grandeur, che 


latter peribct of the life of Edward muſt have in- 
F 4 ſpired 
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p. ſpired this ſalutary reflection. This Prince, who, 


2 in the victorious courſe of fifty years, appears to 


nave been the choſen idol of fortune; adored hy 


his ſubjeCts, feared and reſpected by his enemies; 


had the miſery,” when overwhelmed by age and 


infirmity, to ſee all his tplendid conqueſts raviſhed 
from him; and, failing in every attempt to recover 


their poſſeſſion, - experienced the decay of his au · 


thority at home; and moreover, abandoned by all 


the world, was left, in his laſt moments, to the 
mercy of a venal and rapacious favourite —a ſad 


memento of the inſtability of fortune, and an ad- 


monition that ſhould come home to every perſon 


ho may ſuppoſe his elevation to be above * 
reach of diſappointment and ſorrow! * 


The war had been renewed with various WN 


The Gallic fleet, with that of Caſtile, at that time 
the moſt ormidable naval power of Europe, had 
united in an attempt upon the coaſt of England; 


had burnt Rye, Haſtings, Portſmouth, with ſome 


other towns; and had reduced the Iſle of Wight 
to ſubmiſſion. The death of the King of Eng- 


land was the ſignal for the attack of the Engliſh on 


every fide. Robert, King of Scotland, who had 
been obliged to remain a neutral ſpectator during 
the life uf that Prince, invaded, but unſucceſsfully, 


the dominions of Richard, his ſucceſſor, the fon 


_ of the Prince of Wales; and the French Monarch, 
ho with difficulty could aſſemble a ſmall body 
of troops at the commencement of his reignʒ - had 
now v forme numerous and well- appointed armies nt 


his 
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his command. The firſt, led by the: Duke of 
Burgundy, entered Artoss, to cheek the ravages of 
the few garriſons of the Engliſh” in that quarter, 
and reduced Ardes: to the Dukes of Berry and 
Anjou were entruſted the protection of Auvergne 


and Guienne; the Conſtable ſupported the Galhe 


intereſts in Brittany; and Charles, with à choſtn 
detachment, was always prepared to repair any 
accident, or improve any advantage that might 
occur from the common chance of war. 
In the courſe of theſe operations, a proceſs as 
commenced againſt the King of Navarre, acouſed 
of an attempt to poiſon the French Monarch. It 
is not to be ſuppoſed that, from the commence- 
ment of this'reign, he had been an inactive ſpec- 
tator of the tumultuous ſcenes that had occurred : 
he had been occupied in forming, at various times, 


alliances with both the Engliſn and the Gallic 


Courts, deceiving both, and oftentimes the dupe 


of his own treachery, Charles, who was convinced 
that it was not poſſible to fix the ſteady adherence 


of this Prince, was ſatisfied, if, by temporary mea- 
ſures, he could prevent him from open hoſtilities: 


he had been for ſome time equally neglected by 
all parties, when the above- mentioned atcuſation 
was begun. James le Rue, and Peter du Tertre, 
his chapcellor, and ſecretary, were condemned and 


executed by the judgment awarded by the Parlia- 
ment; and his poſſeſſions in the Gallie dominions 


were pronounced forfeited to that Cron: Ten- 
—— that was rendered effective by the troops 


commanded 
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Bourbon, excepting the towa e which 


was delivered to the Engliſn by the vanquiſhed 
Prince, to procure the ſupport of that nation. 


The deſcent of the Duke of Lancaſter in Brit- 


.tany, and the inveſtiture of Saint Malo, recalled 
the attention of Charles to that province. The 
approach of the Conſtable, with the gallant de- 
ſence of the beſieged, prevented the progreſs of the 


enemy in that quarter; and the Engliſh Prince, 
having ſuſtained a conſiderable, loſs, was obliged 
to abandon his enterpriſe, and return to Eng- 


land. Among other poſſeſſions wreſted from the 


King of Navarre, Montpellier had ſubmitted to 
the ſummons of the Duke of Anjou. The large 


<.as unuſual impoſitions that had been accorded for 
the ſupport of the war, were rigorouſly exacted 
by chis rapacious Prince. The populace, in a 
ſjudden tumult, maſſacred eight · and twenty of the 


royal efficers; but, too late convinced of their 


error, to diſarm the reſentment of Lewis, preſented 


themſelves, upon his approach, in ſolemn proceſ- 


ſion, to implore his mercy. and forgivenneſs. A 


ſevere and cruel ſentence was paſſed upon the 


trembling inhabitants; when, by the irreſiſtible 


eloquence. of the Cardinal Albano, and a Do- 
minican Friar, the Duke was prevailed upon to 
modify his decree, to be ſatisfied with a leſſened 


contribution, and the e reg _ the leaders of 
the ſedition. 2 £9 : a? |! 781 Ol "210? 


Having 


having no longer any thing to fear from the weale 
and divided adminiſtration of that country, he 
ventured to unfold his impolitic views for the 
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Having, from the receſſes of his cabinet, con- A. * 
ducted ſo many important events with prudence — . 


and with judgment, it appears, that Charles was 
unacquainted with the real diſpoſitions of the Breton 
Nobjiity, and had deceived himſelſ in the confidence 
he had placed in their devoted attachment to his 
perſon and ſervice. The ſucceſsful efforts of bis 
generals had ſecured the tranquillity of the pra- 
vinces recovered from the Engliſh crown; and, 


re-anniexation of Brittany to his dominions. Upon 
the pretence of the ſtrict alliance formed by Mounts 
fort with the King of England, he obtained, by 


an arrer of his Parliament, a ſentence agalnſt the 


Duke; of the forfeiture of his duchy hut the 
mEiſures/ he had adopted to diſpoſſeſs that Prince 


of his tertitoties, proved ultimately the means of 


his reſtoration. His ſubjects, who were in the 
ſervice or-the” intereſts of Charles, had. never ap- 

ſed him, but with the view to induce him to 
. the alliance of France to that of England; 
and upon this event, excepting Gueſelin and 
Cliſſon, they withdrew from the'Gallic Court, and 
joined their countrymen ia a deputationꝭ to invite 
the return of their Sovereign. The welcome ſum- 
mons was joy fully neceptedy Accompanied by a 
ſmall force, he leſt the Engliſh coaſts ; and Mont- 


fort, to lately the deteſtation of the Bretons; was 


every 
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A. D. every where received with the moſt zealous de- 
— monſtrations of loyalty and affection. 

The union of his countrynien, and, it is likely, 
the diſguſt conceived by Du Gueſclin at the am- 
bitious views of the King, prevented the ſycceſs 
that had hitherto attended the arms of the Con- 
ſtable ; and the French Monarch was too readily 
induced to attend to the inſinuations of thoſe evil 
counſellors, who endeavoured to impreſs upon his 
mind a diſtruſt of the fidelity of this faithful ſer- 
vant. Indignant at reports ſo contrary to the 
merits of his general character, the honeſt veteran 
requeſted, fince his zeal and attachment. were 
doubted, a diſmiſſion from the Gallic ſervice. 
This open and manly conduct had an immediate 
effect upon his Sovereign, who was not aſhamed 
to acknowledge and repair his eaſy credulity, by 
receiving him again into his confidence and fayour; 
and conſented, by his advice, to. propoſe terms of 
peace to his opponent. But Montfort, either ani- 
mated by his unexpected reſtoration, or too much 
ar the mercy of his Engliſh allies, to enter into 
any accommodation without their concurrence, the 
intended pacification proved abortive; and/ Du 
9 more N ſeconded the wiſhes of the 
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which thoſe / provinces abounded, he inveſted 
Chateauneuf-du-Randon, gallantly defended by a 
numerous garriſon of Engliſh and Gaſcon troops: 

a place of no importance in itſelf, but rendered 
memorable by the loſs of Bertrand du Gueſclin, 
the moſt amiable and the moſt accompliſhed ge- 
neral that the nation had ever beheld ſince the 
commencement of its monarchy ; and the beſieged, 
who had conſented to ſurrender upon the day of 
his demiſe, offered a ſingular tribute of reſpect 
and regard to his merits, by repairing to his tent, 
and laying the keys at the feet of the gallant com- 
mander. The death of the Good Conſtable, for 
by that honourable appellation was he long diſtin- 
guiſhed, and to which his candour, integrity, hu- 
manity, and liberality, had founded a worthy claim, 


Was deeply lamented by all ranks and conditions 


of men; and the French Monarch, as a proof of 
his reſpect, affection, and gratitude, to this it» 
juſtrious warrior, performed his obſtquies with 
royal magnificence, and ordered his body to be 
depoſited at the foot of the ſepulchte deſtined to 
receive his own. 

While the nation were lamenting their brave. 
deſchder, a formidable armament, deſtined for the 
ſupport of Montfort, and cõmmanded by Thomas 
of Woodſtock, Earl of Buckingham, landed at 
Calais. The French Monarch, faithful to his 


maxim, reiterated his commands to the leaders of 


the” Gallic troops, to avoid an engagement; and 
the 
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his brothers, more particularly the Duke of Anjou, 
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A.D. the Engliſh army, unable to provoke them to a 


deciſive action, purſued their uſual courſe of de- 
ſtructive ravage, and took the route for Brittany, 
through the provinces of Maine and Anjou. They 
had reached the Sarte, which divides thoſe diſtricts, 
when the ſudden information of the near approach 
of the diſſolution of their Sovereign, induced the 
French commanders to abandon the purſuit of the 
enemy, and, occupied by cares more intereſting to 
their ambition, diſperſed their forces, and haſtily 
returned to Paris. 

Charles, of a conſtitution naturally weak and 
delicate, which had been attributed to a deleterious 
potion adminiſtered, during his regency, by the 
King of Navarre, had hitherto preſerved a pre- 
carious exiſtence by a ſtrict perſeverance in the 
moſt temperate and regular mode of life. Aware 
of his approaching end, perplexed in the choice-of 


a regency to guide the reins of government during 


the minority of his ſon, he anxiouſly weighed the 
characters ofthe Princes, approximate to the 
throne. His natural inclinations led him to prefer 
the Duke of Bourbon, the brother of his late 
Queen, the moſt amiable Prince of his time ; but 
he ventured not, by an excluſion of the paternal 
uncles of the heir to his crown, to juſtify, by his 
partiality, their turbulence, and — . the tran- 


quillity of the realm. be 
Unable to determine in what manner to 5 


he 
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he at length contented himſelf with verbally en- 
cruſting to the Dukes of Burgundy, and Bourbon, 
his laſt wiſhes and intentions; flattering himſelf, 
that the former would call to mind the infinite per- 
ſonal obligations he owed to him ; and leaving to 


the latter the ſole and abſolute care of the educa- 


tion, and the guardianſhip of his children. Having 
been removed to a favourite reſidence in the foreſt 
of Vincennes on the Marne, his diforder baffled the 


united efforts of ſkill, and change of air; and he 


breathed his laſt, at that place, in the forty- fourth 
year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign. 


To Jane his conſort, a daughter of Peter, Duke 


of Bourbon an exemplary and * accompliſhed 
Princeſs, to whom he was paſſionately attached, he 
had intended to have entruſted the adminiſtration 
of the kingdom: but her death, not long before 
this period, prevented that meaſure; and her demiſe 
may be .deemed, as circumſtances afterwards- oc- 
cutred, a real misfortune to. France. By his Queen, 


Charles left his ſucceſſor of the ſame name; with 


Lewis, Duke of Orleans, and Catherine united to 

John, Count of Wen che ſon of the Duke 

of Berry. | 
Educated in the ſchool of adverſity, this Prince, 


juſtly ſurnamed The Wiſe, was well qualified, from 


his conſummate prudence, to repair the errors 
committed by a precipitancy of conduct in the 
foregoing reigns. Called to the throne at a period 
of time, when, adyerting to former eommotions, it 

was 
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was thought indiſpenſable, to prevent the total ſub- 


verſion of the monarchy, that a warrior ſhould ſuc- 


ceed to the direction of the government,. — Charles 
fully exemplified, in his own perſon, the vaſt ſupe- 
riority that a reflective and well-tempered policy 
obtains, over the dazzling ſplendour of military 
achievements ; and from the receſſes of his cabinet 
regained, without a battle, the various domains 
that had been loſt to his country, by the impetuous 
valour, and the ill- governed violence of his pre- 
deceſſors. 
Deſcended from a father who was more likely to 
deſtroy than advance the natural endowments of 
his mind, his uncultivated genius broke through 
the fetters impoſed upon him by .impolicy and 
diſtruſt ; and France, guided by his ſagacious and 
vigorous adminiſtration, again reſumed her ancient, 
and accuſtomed aſcendancy in the politics of Eu- 
rope. In a debilitated frame, his active and in- 
telligent mind was ever prepared to take advantage 
of every circumſtance that could tend, either to 
accelerate the intereſt, or promote the happineſs of 
his people. With an eye to penetrate into, and 
with a hand to renumerate, intrinſic merit, he 
united the rare, but happy talent, of conciliating the 
affections, not only of his ſubjects in general, 
but of all thoſe whom he res to bis Court, or to 
his ſervice. 5 
Never was a Prince ſerved with more zealous 


attachment, with more real fincerity, or with more 
5 | implicit ' 


A 
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implicit obedience : even his brothers, proud, tur- 
bulent, and ambitious, were reſtrained, during his 
life, from any open avowal of their purſuits; and, 
becoming his moſt active and ſubmiſſive generals, 
with cheerfulneſs acted in a ſubordinate capacity to 
any commander whom he directed to conduct his 
armies---a ſignal inſtance given, in that of Du 
Gueſclin, their inferior, and a ſtranger. | | 

Calm without frigidity, his cool and temporiſing 
policy, which may, perhaps, upon ſome occaſions, 
have been carried too far, preſerved him in thoſe 
perilous ſituations to which his early entrance into 
a. regency of commotion and tumulr might | have 
involved him. Neither depreſſed by adverſity, nor 
inflated by proſperous fortune,—he was at all times, 
and upon all occaſions, equally moderate, provi- 
dent, and circumſpect; adopting meaſures, and 
executing plans, before he was even ſuſpected to 
deliberate. Anxiouſly demanding advice, he de- 
liberately weighed the counſels of all: never 
aſhamed to reform his own judgments, he choſe the 


beſt that were offered to his reflexion ; and not ever 


governed by the favourites of the court, —he pre- 
ſerved a perſect freedom and conſiſtency in his deli- 
berations and decrees. 

His military enterpriſes, before the recommence- 
ment of a campaign, were maturely propoſed and 
canvaſſed in his preſence ; which gave occaſion to 


the repeated exclamations of the Engliſh Monarch, 


when he obſerved, © that no one had ſo ſeldom 
Vor., III. G | drawn 
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drawn the ſword, and yet had given him more em- 
ployment and inquietude, than his wary and politic 
rival.“ 

The economy of this Prince was rigid and exact; 
yet he knew how to preſerve the juſt medium 
between avarice and prodigality: ſteady in his 
deciſions, he reſtored vigour to the laws, while the 
mildneſs of his diſpoſition, and the goodneſs of his 
heart, attempered the ſeverity, and repreſſed the 
extremities of juſtice, To his Parliament he re- 


covered the credit and authority which had been 


ſo much ſhaken, and impaired by the recent con- 
fuſions that had weakened the State: aſſiſting him- 
ſelf at that reſpectable tribunal, he cauſed rhe 
judgments therein paſſed, to be executed with 
ſtrict and impartial diſpatch, introducing into 
the adminiſtrative body, only thoſe whoſe cha- 
raters were diſtinguiſhed by abilities, integrity, 
and learning. 

Regular in his domeſtic life, exact in his reli- 
gious duties, no deviation of moral conduct can 
be attributed to the private deportment of Charles. 
Entertaining a proper idea of the eſſential duties 
incumbent upon a Sovereign, he purſued the true 
road to glory, by an indefatigable endeavour to 
ſecure the felicity of the nation, entruſted to his 
care; frequently ſaying, “ that he could not per- 
ceive in what conſiſted the happineſs of a Sove- 
reign, excepting in the power of doing good; —an 
aphoriſm that reflects eternal honour upon the 


memory of this Prince ! 


Upoa 
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Upon thoſe occaſions that involved the appear- 
ance of the Monarch, and the dignity of the Crown, 
he was ſplendid, and magnificent ; but, at other 
times, nothing could exceed the extreme ſimplicity, 
and the careful frugality of his domeſtic eſtabliſh= 
ments. By ſumptuary laws, rendered efficacious 
by his example, he repreſſed luxury, and reſtrained 
the exceſſes to which games of hazard had been 
unwarrantably carried, He encouraged induſtry ; 
rendered the public roads eaſy, and ſecure for 
travellers : and by theſe ſalutary meaſures, eſta- 
bliſhing a communication between diſtant diſtricts, 
repeopling a depopulated kingdom, he cauſed 
tranquillity and order to re- aſſume their influence 
in the exhauſted and deſolated provinces. 

Charles has been arraigned for his infraction of 
the treaty of Bretigny ; but if the ſevere and un- 
juſtifiable proceedings of the King of England, 
from the acceſſion of the Houſe of Valois, be can- 
didly conſidered, the impartial reader cannot fail 
to juſtify the meaſure, that was adopted by this 
Prince, to recover what his anceſtors had loſt ; 
and had he long ſurvived his ſplendid opponents, 
we may allow ourſelves, from his character, to 
ſuppoſe that he would have been ſatisfied with 
waat he had reſtored to the State, without wiſhing 
to extend the objects of iatereſt or ambition. 

Not with the ſame favourable reflections can we 
review his conduct towards the Duke of Brittany; 
and yet the forfeiture of moderation, in this one 

G62 inſtance, 
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A.D. inſtance, may be ſomewhat extenuated, by the eaſy 


entrance afforded, by that Prince, through his 
dominions, into thoſe of the Gallic Monarch, and 
the invariable attachment of Montfort to the King 
of England. 

That he was perſonally beloved, and his admi- 
niſtration reſpected by the nation in general, may 
be juſtly inferred, from the few inſtances of murmur 
and complaint that are to be met with during his 
reign,—if we omit the tumults, excited at Mont- 
pellier, to oppoſe the authority of the Duke of 
Anjou, a rapacious and a violent Prince No 
other events but of a trifling nature occur, to 
diſturb the internal tranquillity of his govern- 
ment. 

Notwithſtanding the wars in which he was en- 
gaged, the reſources derived from his economy 
were inexhauſtible; it being computed that at his 
death he had amaſſed the immenſe ſum of a hun- 
dred and ſeventy millions of livres, of the preſent 
currency; but it is to be lamented, that the impoſts 
that had been ſo cheerfully conceded for the ſup- 
port of the State, at a critical and neceſſary junc- 
ture, ſhould not have been ſuppreſſed, or even 
abated, until he approached to the laſt hours of his 
life,—when, having commanded an ordonnance for 
that purpoſe, and under his own inſpection, to be 
prepared, he ſtrictly enjoined thoſe to whom 
was to be entruſted the adminiſtration of his 
kingdom, during the minority of his ſon, to ſee 
it carried into execution. | 

To 
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To his natural affability, he united an eloquence, 
that he had, upon ſome occaſions, found to be of 
ſervice to his affairs. He loved and protected the 
ſciences; and has been honourably diſtinguiſhed, 
as the founder of the royal library at Paris, having 
collected nine hundred volumes; a prodigious 
number, at a time anterior to the diſcovery of the 
art of printing, if the difficulty and delay of 
tranſcribing be conſidered! Few of them were 
indeed of much value, excepting the tranſlations 
from ſome approved Roman authors: the reſt, 


conſiſting of legendary tales, and a wretched com- 


pilation of ſuperſtition, intermixed with books of 
aſtrology, to which this Monarch was much addict- 
ed, leave us room to judge of the extreme cre- 
dulity of the age, when this Prince, one of the 
moſt wiſe and reflective individuals of the period 
in which he lived, was ſo ſtrongly tinctured with 
the weakneſs of the times. 

But while France, and the Weſt of Europe, 
were ſtill involved in ignorance; Italy, towards the 
cloſe of the laſt, and the preſent century, had begun 
to emerge from the barbariſm that had over- 
ſhadowed the arts, from the decline of the Roman 
Empire. Their cities were far ſuperior, in point 
of magnificence and taſte; eaſe, affluence, and in- 
duſtry, had introduced, with rather more poliſhed 
manners, architecture, painting, and muſic; while 
poetry, oratory, and rhetoric, were cultivated with 
ſucceſs. 
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Dante flouriſhed, towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century ; and the elegant and diſtinguiſhed 
Petrarch, at the commencement of the fourteenth, 
and who, alternately warmed by love and glory, 
was honoured and eſtcemed in his own country, 
and reſpected and careſſed in foreign Courts. 
The fountain of Vanclauſe, the ſtreams of Sorga, 
and the charms of Laura, reſounded in his de- 
ſcriptive and pathetic ſongs: and Rome, in 
honour to his worth and talents, renewed, 1n his 
favour, the almoſt forgotten decoration of the 
laureat crown. To this author the Italian lan- 
guage is much indebted for its ſweetneſs, and its 
ſtrength ; but the glory of having made it ſubſer- 
vient to de purpoſes of muſic, has been reſerved 
for modern writer, the tender and the exquiſite 
Metaſtaſio | 

Cimmabue, a Florentine by birth, revived the 
art of painting in te thirteenth century: Bru- 


nelleſchi began to reform the Gothic architeCture ; 


and Guido Aretine had, ſome time before, in- 
vented thoſe notes for muſic, which are generally 
received, At this period of time, Alexander 
Spina, a Dominican monk, diſcovered the happy 
as uſeſul art of aſſiſting the decays of ſight, by 
means of glaſſes, called Veſecles; and in the 
fourteenth century, the valuable diſcovery was 
made of manufacturing paper, from linen rags ; 
and above a hundred years antecedent to the art 


of 
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of printing, gunpowder, ſuppoſed to have bee 


invented by Berthelo Swartz, a native of Fri- Cv 
bourg, was previouſly familiar to Roger Bacon, 

an Engliſh philoſopher in the thirteenth century, 

and uſed by the Chineſe, for the purpoſes of 
ornamental fire-works, and in various other 

forms. | : 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE SIXTH. 


THE diſputes and characters of the uncles of the young Mo- 
rarch—the Duke of Anjou Regent—Tumults—The coronation 
of Charles— The Engliſh army retire into Brittany — A truce 
Affairs of the Pontificate—Sedition of the Mallotins— The 
Duke of Anjou nominated ſucceſſor to Joan, Queen of 
Naples The fate of that Princeſs; and the departure of 

; the Duke—The Flemiſh war—The ſeverity exerciſed upon 
the Parifians—Hoſtilities between France and England—A 
truce—The fate of the Duke of Anjou—Three unſucceſsful 
attempts to invade England—Charles aſſumes the reins of 
government—Feſtivities of the Court—His expeditions to 
Avignon, and into Languedoc—The expedition of the Duke 
of Bourbon — Aſſaſſination of the Conſtable—War with Brit- 
tany prevented by the frenzy of the King—The Dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy aſſume the government—Strange acci- 
dent, and relapſe of Charles—An interyiew, and truce with 
Richard, King of England—Genoa acknowledges the ſove- 
reignty of France—Military exploits— The ſtruggles of the 
Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy for the government - Death 
of the latter John, his ſon and ſucceſſor, aſpires to the ad - 
miniſtration— Aſſaſſination of the Duke of Orleans Its con- 
ſequences—Genoa revolts Civil war Diſorders in Paris 

Invaſion of France by Henry the Fifth— Battle of Azincour 
A ͤ truce— Civil war recommenced — The demiſe of the 
Dauphins, Lewis, and John— The ſevere adminiſtration of 
the Count of Armagnac Iſabel is confined—Invites the Duke 
of Burgundy to her relief — The progreſs of his arms — The 
2 Monarch again iuvades France His ſucceſs— The 
miſery of the kingdom Dreadful maſſacres in Paris— The 
triumph of the Burgundians— Aſſaſſination of the Duke of 

Burgundy— The violent proceedings in conſequence of that 
event The treaty of Troyes The King of England aſſumes 
the admĩniſtration— The condemnation of the Dauphin He 
ſupports a defenſive war The progreſs of Henry The de- 
miſe of that Prince — The Duke of Bedford Regent Death, 
and character of Charles. 
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1380. Wirrn Charles expired the guardian genius of 


the Monarchy ; and France, reſcued by his wiſ- 
dom, 
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dom, relapſed, at his demiſe, into all thoſe miſeries 
ſhe had previouſly experienced. Before the laſt 
duties of humanity were performed, the horrers of 
civil diſcord menaced the deyoted country ; and 
the nation ſeemed preparing to celebrate his ob- 
ſequies, by ſacrificing themſelves upon the tomb of 
their departed Sovereign. The funeral honours 
were retarded by the miſunderſtanding of the royal 
brothers: all were around the dying Monarch; 
but not one attended to cloſe his eyes. Anxious 
to ſecure the perſon of his ſucceſſor, they haſtily 
repaired to Melun, where the King and his younger 
brother then reſided ; while the Duke of Anjou, 
who had been enj»ined to remain in his govern- 
ment, informed of the hopeleſs ſituation of Charles, 
haſtily departed from Angers, and arrived almoſt 
at the inſtant in which he breathed his laſt. Seizing 
upon the treaſures, the jewels, and every valuable 
perſonal appendage of the crown, he at once ob- 
tained, by this infallible reſource, tie pre-eminence 
in the adminiſtration to which he aſpired. 

No more reſtrained by the deference due to the 
rank, and by the reſpe& which they had not been 
able to withhold from the virtues of the deceaſed 
Sovereign, the Princes attempted not any longer 
to conceal the ambition by which they were in- 
flamed. The Court was divided ;—each aſſembled 
his friends and adherents, and ſecretly allured to 
his ſtandard all ſuch as, actuated by the hope of 
plunder, repaired to the ſcene of action, to partake 
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in the ſpoils. Lewis, Duke of Anjou, unfortu- 


nately the firſt in power, was the leaſt reſpeCtable, 
as the moſt dangerous of the leaders, upon whom 
the deſtiny of France depended, Adorned with 
exterior graces, with eloquence, valour, and wit, 
he was ambitious, avaricious, cruel, and unjuſt, 
The Duke of Berry, a Prince deſtitute of virtue, 
would have poſſeſſed the ſame vices that diſtin- 
guiſhed his brother, had they not been moderated 
by abilities beneath mediocrity, and by a deſtruc- 
tive as invincible indolence: beſides which, his 
indiſcriminate prodigality was carried to the moſt 
unexampled exceſs. The Duke of Burgundy 
enjoyed, without contradiction, more ſplendid 
and more eſtimable qualities: with an undauntable 
courage, which diſtinguiſned him from his earlieſt 
youth, he was generous and magnificent; and 
united the moſt conciliating affability to a libe- 
rality of manners the more to be feared when 
joined to the ſame unbounded rapacity, the ſame 
inordinate love of power, ſo highly conſpicuous in 
the above-mentioned Princes. The diſintereſted 
integrity, and the aſſuaſive manners of the Duke of 
Bourbon, the maternal uncle of the young Mo- 
narch, although they could oppoſe but a feeble 
barrier to their ambition, conciliated a general 
eſteem ; and ſanctified the penetration of Charles, 
whoſe wiſhes would have induced him to have 
ſolely confided, not only the reins of government 


to his hands, but likewiſe the education of his ſon 
| — the 
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the only one perhaps worthy, by his probity and 
wiſdom, to ſucceed to the late vigorous adminiſtra- 
tion. His birth, however, fatally for France, had 
placed him in a ſituation ſubordinate to the brothers 
of the departed Monarch, 


The pretenſions of the Duke of Anjou, both to 


the regency, and to the tutelage of his nephew, de- 
bated in a Council compoſed of Peers, Prelates, 
and the moſt enlightened perſons drawn from the 
Parliament, threatened an immediate rupture be- 
tween the rival Princes, —when the illuſtrious 
pretenders were prevailed upon to ſubmit to a 
reſpectable arbitration, the limits that ſhould be 
preſcribed to their authority. A reſolution was 
adopted, to advance the majority of Charles, who 
had not completed his fourteenth year, by his 
conſecration at Rheims, as ſpeedily as it could be 
effected. To the Duke of Anjou was left the 
regency, until that event ſhould take place; but 


the perſons of the King and his brother were con- 


firmed to the care of the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bourbon, to whom they had been confided. 

The regency, ſhort as was its duration, was at- 
tended with tumult and diſorder. The troops that 
had been drawn to Paris, to ſecond the pretenſions 
of the rival Dukes, not having received their ſtipu- 
lated pay, and at length diſbanded by Lewis, 
preyed upon the induſtry of the inhabitants of that 
city, and thoſe employed in agriculture, The 
people, wearted by their exceſſes, and diſappointed 
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of the promiſed ſuppreſſion of the ſubſidies, began 
to murmur ; when, inſtead of the indulgence they 
had been taught to expect, they found new burdens 
impoſed ; and, induced by the ſeverity of the tax- 
gatherers, aroſe at Compiegne, and ſome places 
in Picardy. The contagion ſpreading to the capi- 
tal, the Regent was compelled to promiſe, upon 
their forbearance, a ſpeedy relief ; and, informed 
of a hidden treaſure at Melun, his menaces ob- 
tained him the knowledge of the place of conceal- 
ment, which he ſeized for the furtherance of his 
ambitious purpoſes : and thus thoſe ſums, ſo care- 
fully amaſſed by the late Monarch for the uſe of 
his ſon, were now deſtined to be waſted in a fruit- 
leſs expedition into a foreign country. Such is the 
futility of human foreſight! Far better is it, by a 
juſt and a moderate government, and by laying no 
check upon the induſtry of a nation, to aſcertain, 
in their affluence and affections, an inexhauſtible 
fund of wealth, to be called forth, whenever the 
critical ſituation of the kingdom may require an 
exertion of their patriotiſm and ſupport. 

This unjuſtifiable act was the laſt of the regency 
of Lewis. The coronation of Charles, preceded by 
his admiſſion into the order of knighthood, was 
performed at Rheims, with all the pomp and mag- 


nificence of which the age was ſuſceptible ;- and 


the rejoicings that followed his ſplendid entrance 
into the capital, were ſoon again diſturbed. by the 
difcontentment of the people. The late miniſters 
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were diſgraced, or voluntarily withdrawn from 


an aſſured perſecution: while the populace, call- 


ing aloud for a diminution of the taxes, aſſaulted 
the houſes of the collectors, many of whom were 
Jews; demoliſhed the regiſters, and maſſacred a 
number of the people, who, with their relatives 
and connexions, were, in every popular commg- 
tion, certain objects of the fury of the multitude, 
The Court, alarmed at the extremities to which 
they were proceeding, drew up a haſty ordinance, 
which was immediately iſſued, aboliſhing every 
ſubſidy that had been enacted from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Philip the Fair. The diſ- 
union of the Princes foſtered theſe political diſ- 
orders. The Dukes of Berry and Burgundy de- 
manded and obtained the governments of Lan- 
guedoc and Normandy ; and adminiſtered thoſe 
provinces with a full and independent ſove- 
reignty. 

The diſmemberment of the kingdom, and the 
diviſion of the treaſures of the State, were inſuffi- 
cient to preſerve a momentary concord between the 
uncles of the King, whoſe only object ſeemed to 
have been, the purſuit of their own intereſts: and 
while, with their adherents, they were thus more 
ambitious to ſhare the ſpoils, than zealous for the 
honour and preſervation of their country; the En- 
gliſn army, under the command of the Earl of 


Buckingham, better known by his ſubſequent title 


of the Duke of Glouceſter, now no longer haraſſed 
ö by 
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by the Gallic troops, who had abandoned their 
purſuit to attend to the late events in the capital, 
reached 1n ſafety the territories of the Duke of Brit- 
tany ; and commenced the ſiege of Nantes, the only 
place of conſequence in that province that remained 
in the hands of the French. Montfort, induced by 
the remonſtrances of the Breton Nobility ; and con- 
vinced that their inſurmountable objections to his 
Engliſh allies would prevent a peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his dominions, had, in the mean time, 
entered into a negociation with the Court of 
Charles ;—when, having obtained advantageous 
terms of pacification, he withdrew himſelf from 
their alliance, and Buckingham returned to Eng- 
land. | 
The war between France and that country was 
purſued with languor. Either nation, under ſimi- 
lar diſadvantages of a weak and divided minority, 
was equally the prey of the rapacious uncles of their 
Sovereigns ; both ſubjected to the ſame tumults and 
inſurrections, were, alike, averſe to the continua- 
tion of hoſtilities. The reſpective adminiſtrations 
therefore mutually agreed to a ſhort ſuſpenſion of 
arms. The great Papal ſchiſm which, at this 
time, divided the Church, tended to increaſe the 
internal diſorders of the kingdom. Gregory. the 
Eleventh, who had reſtored to Rome the reſidence 
of her Pontiff, had been ſucceeded in the chair of 
St. Peter, by Urban the Sixth, an Italian by birth ; 
but the Cardinals, having been compelled, by the 
tumultuous 
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tumultuous Romans, to this ſudden deciſion, had 
retired, ſoon after the elevation, to Fondi; and 
oppoſed to the authority of the Holy Father, a 
native of Geneva, who aſſumed the name of Cle- 
ment the Sixth ; and, being acknowledged by the 
French Court, eſtabliſhed his reſidence at Avignon. 
His opponent was, however, recogniſed by almoſt 
all the other Powers of Europe; and, he had no 
reſource but in the protection of the Duke of An- 
Jou, with whoſe concurrence he exerciſed an un- 
bounded authority in his eccleſiaſtical capacity ; 


appropriating to himſelf the half of the Gallic 


benefices for the ſupport of his Court; and aſſiſting 
to impoveriſh the kingdom by every act that ava- 
rice, through the medium of ſuperſtition, could 
invent. | 

Attempts to renew the impoſts that had been 
recently ſuppreſſed, excited again the former 
diſturbances. At Rouen the colleftors were 


maſſacred ; and the King proceeding, with ſome 
troops, to that city, the leaders of the ſedition 


_ were executed, and the inhabitants compelled to 


ſubmiſſion. The lower orders of the Pariſians, 
unawed by this example, aroſe in arms, and car- 
ried their reſentments to the moſt cruel and un- 
warrantable exceſſes. Armed with leaden mallets, 


from whence they were ſtyled Mallotins, they 


pillaged, and deſtroyed the city, murdered all who 
ventured to oppoſe them ; and Paris preſented to 
the ſpectator the wretched ſemblance of a town 
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that had been taken by aſſault. The news of this 
revolt having reached the King at Rouen, the 
royal troops returned to chaſtiſe the capital. The 
inſurgents were determined upon reſiſtance. The 
moſt reſpectable citizens, with Deſmarets, the 
advocate-general, ventured to mediate between the 
ungoverned fury of the multitude, and the ven- 
geance of the Court: with ſome exceptions, they ob- 
tained a general pardon for the revolters, and, upon 
the immediate contribution of one hundred thou- 
ſand francs, a recall of the obnoxious taxes. But 
the ferment which ſtill ſubſiſted in the minds of 
the people, prevented the exemplary puniſhment 
intended, of the reſerved victims; and in the 
filence of the night, they were ſecretly committed 
to the Seine—a mode of execution very common 
to criminals in that period! 

Twice had the Adminiſtration ceded to neceſſity, 
and aboliſhed the impoſts; but the deſire to re- 
cover them ſtill remained the ſame: prayers, me- 
naces, negociation, were all ineffectually at- 
tempted to procure them reiteration. The States- 
general were aſſembled, in the hope that they 
would be more compliant; but the repreſentatives 
were equally inflexible: the deputies of Sens alone 
conſented to the wiſhes of the Court; and, upon 
their return to that city, the inhabitants refuſed 
their concurrence. This general oppoſition, from 
all the provinces, was fomented by the invincible 


obſtinacy of the capital. The Duke of Anjou, to 
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whoſe rapacity theſe recent diſaſters may be juſtly 
imputed, had been nominated, ſome months 


before the death of the late King, by Joan, Queen 


of Naples, her ſucceſſor to that kingdom: hence, 


to obtain the poſſeſſion of the ſplendid gift, he had 
been invariably occupied, from the acceſſion of the 


young monarch, in accumulating the means to 


ſupport his pretenſions. 

That unfortunate Princeſs had ſucceeded to the 
throne of her grandfather, Robert of Anjou, ſon 
to Charles the Lame, who, although he had failed 
in his endeavours to recover Sicily to his domi- 
nions, had rendered Naples a flouriſhing king- 
dom. Joan had been early eſpouſed to Andrew, 
brother to Lewis of Anjou, King of Hungary. 
The aſſaſſination of that Prince in the anti- ehamber 
of his conſort, and her immediate union with che 
Prince of Tarentum, publicly accuſed as the mur- 
derer of her huſband, confirmed the general opi- 
nion of her participation in the deed. Upon this 
event, ſne had been forced, by the adherents to 
the Hungarian Monarch, to retire into Provence; 
but ſoon after found the means to reſume her for- 
mer authority in her capital. In the Papal ſchiſm, 
that divided the church, ſhe had imprudently 
eſpouſed the part of Clement; and, having no 
direct heirs to the crown, adopted, as her ſuc- 
ceſſor, Charles Durazzo, a deſcendant of the 
Angevin line. Unwilling to wait until the natural 
death of his benefactreſs ſnould aſſure him the 
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A. D. quiet poſſeſſion of her throne, the perfidious and 
1382. ungrateful Prince aſſociated himſelf with Urban, 


the decided enemy of Joan ; and obtained from the 
arrogant Pontiff, with the depoſition and excom- 
munication of the Queen, the inveſtiture of her 
kingdom. | 

In this extremity, with the offer of the ſucceſ- 
ſion, Joan had called to her aſſiſtance, Lewis, 
Count of Anjou: but, while he conſumed that 
time that might have enabled him to ſuccour his 
adoptive mother, in irreſolute preparations, and 
negociations, his more active competitor for her 
kingdom had advanced, with a formidable army, 
to Naples; and, having obtained the perſon of the 
ill-fated Queen, conſigned her to an ignominious 
end. The crimes and irregularities that have been 
affixed to her memory, are ſoftened by her misfor- 
tunes: and the errors of her conduct admit of ſome 
alleviation, from the zealous protection and encou- 
ragement ſhe beſtowed on the learned, and the 
liberal ſupport ſhe invariably gave to the fine arts. 
Celebrated by Boccace, and by Petrarch, the life, 
the character, and the cataſtrophe, of this Princeſs, 
are compared, by a modern writer, to that of the 
no leſs unfortunate, as elegant, Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

While this tragical event took place in Italy, 
the Duke of Anjou, with the ſpoils of France, and 
with a large and well- appointed force, to the joy of 


the court and the kingdom, quitted the dominions 
| of 
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of Charles. Proceeding to Avignon, he obtained, A. D. 
through the medium of Clement, the ſubmiſſion of , 
the Provencals ; and ſoon after commenced his 
march into Italy, His departure threw the reins 
of government principally into the hands of the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was not dilatory in pro- 
moting an expedition into Flanders, to ſuccour his 
father-in-law, Lewis, Count of that province. 
The dominions of that Prince, from the exceſſive 
burdens impoſed for the ſupport of a diſſolute and 
voluptuous Court, had been, for ſome time, the 
theatre of tumult and diſorder. A ſanguinary 
civil war had commenced with the revolt of the 
people of Ghent, who had choſen, for their leader, 
Philip of Arteville, an opulent citizen, the ſon of 
James, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the reign of 
Philip of Valois. Intrepid, eloquent, and cau- 
tious, he had obtained the public confidence by 
various ſucceſſes againſt the armies of his ſovereign ; 
and, excepting the town of Oudenarde, and a few 
places of little importance, all Flanders had re- 
volted to the ſtandard of this popular dema- 
gogue. 

Inflated by ſucceſs, Arteville had already aſ- Nov. 20. 
ſumed the ſtate of a ſovereign prince, and had laid 
ſiege to Oudenarde, with a hundred thouſand men, 
when Lewis applied for ſuccour to the Gallic 
Court, Charles, with youthful ardour, warmly 
entered into the cauſe of his vaſſal; and, in ſpite of 
the oppoſition of the wiſer part of his council, 
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determined to lead, in perſon, a conſiderable force 
to his aſſiſtance. Having entered the Flemiſh 
territories, a diviſion of the army, under the Con- 
ſtable De Cliſſon, forced the paſſage of the bridge 
of Comines, defended bp a ſtrong detachment, and 
paſſed the Lys. This firſt advantage was followed 
by the reduction of Ypres, Bergues, Caſſel, and 
other towns in the vicinity. The Flemings, im- 
patient to attack the enemy, imprudently deter- 
mined to hazard a general engagement. Both 
armies came in ſight on the plains near the village 
of Roſbec: the veteran troops of the French Mo- 
narch prevailed over the undiſciplined populace 
that were led by Arteville: with the loſs of their 
leader, and with a prodigious ſlaughter, they were 
utterly defeated. The confirmation of this victory 
animated the beſieged at Oudenarde: in a ſally, 
nine hundred of the revolters were put to the 
ſword ; and the Gallic army, proceeding from the 
field of battle to Courtray, that city ſubmitted to 
the victors. The Duke of Burgundy re-eſtabliſhed 
his father-in-law in his dominions; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the orders that had been given by Arte- 
ville, to ſhew no quarter to the French, retaliated, 
by the moſt barbarous inhumanities, upon the Fle- 
mings. So ſoon as the young Monarch, with his 
ſuite, had departed from the city, his troops com- 
menced a moſt wanton, indiſcriminate maſſacre of 
the wretched inhabitants; and having plundered 
the town, it was afterwards delivered up to the 
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flames. It was in vain that the unfortunate citi- 
zens every where ſubmitted: thoſe who had not 
partaken in the revolt were equally doomed to ſuf- 
fer with the guilty ; and all Flanders was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the ſovereignty of Lewis, 
excepting the people of Ghent, who were only pro- 
tected from the like fate, from the advanced ſeaſon 
of the year. 

The abſence of the King had renewed the diſ- 
turbances in Paris; and the return of Charles, with a 
victorious army, offered too favourable an oppor- 


tunity to humble the turbulent diſpoſitions of the 


Pariſians, to be paſſed by unregarded. Entering 
his capital, as a conqueror, ſurrounded by the 
princes, and the nobility, the gates were thrown 
down, the chains and barriers withdrawn, and 
the troops diſtributed in the different quarters 
of the city. Three hundred of the prin- 
cipal burghers were ſeized ; and, ſo ſoon as the 
citizens were compelled to deliver up their arms, 
the executions were commenced. The advocate- 
general Deſmarets was the firſt victim who was led 
to expiate upon the ſcaffold, the crimes of others. 
This venerable magiſtrate, burdened with years, 


and with infirmities, whoſe merits and eloquence 


had frequently been the means of ſilencing tumult 
and ſedition ; who had faithfully ſerved the three 
laſt Sovereigns, and had been highly diſtinguiſhed 
by thoſe Monarchs for his prudence, capacity, and 
zealous attachment ; was now doomed, without a 
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A. D. trial, to cloſe his life by an ignominious end; the 
6 more deplorable, as not any crime was alledged to 


Juſtify this ſhameful violation of juſtice, For fifteen 
days the obnoxious Pariſians were put to death by 
various modes of puniſhment ; when, at length 
ſatiated with ſlaughter, money became the recom- 
pence for blood; and the condemned objects of 
reſentment, who had not yet ſuffered, were per- 
mitted to redeem their lives by pecuniary conſide- 
rations. The privileges of the city were with- 
drawn; an immenſe contribution was exacted from 
the inhabitants; the aids, gabelle, and all ſup- 
preſſed impoſts, were re-eſtabliſhed, and rigo- 
rouſly ex acted. The cities of Orleans, Rouen, 
and others, were chaſtiſed in the ſame manner; 
yet ſo diſproportioned were the ſums, however im- 
menſe, that were thus raiſed, compared to the ra- 
paciouſneſs of the Court, that the army were diſ- 
banded, unpaid; and diſperſed not, until they had 
ſpread ruin and defolation in the environs of the 
wretched city. Is it ſurpriſing that, when, ſorne 
few years ſubſequently to this event, a furious popu- 
lace obtained the aſcendancy, they ſhould have . 
ſo ſeverely retaliated this arbitrary abuſe of power 
upon thoſe who were the cauſes of their ſufferings 

and diſgrace ! | | 
The victory of Roſbec arouſed the lethargic 
indolence of the Engliſh nation: and the mini- 
ſters now repented of their impolitic refuſal of 
the aſſiſtance that had been demanded, before 
that event, by Arteville ; juſtly apprehending, that 
: Flanders, 
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Flanders, once ſubdued, the French Monarch 


would. naturally turn his arms to the recovery of 
Calais, 

Animated by the exhortations of Urban, who 
publiſhed a cruſade in England againſt all ſuch 
as ſhould adhere to the cauſe of Clement ; the 
warlike Biſhop of Norwich was entruſted with a 
force, to aſſiſt the people of Ghent, who ſtill per- 
ſevered in their reſiſtance to their Sovereign. Ha- 
ving captured Gravelines, Bourbourg, and Dun- 
kirk, with the greater part of maritime Flanders, 
and entirely defeated the Count, who oppoſed him 
with an army of thirty thouſand men the ſpiritual 
jeader inveſted Ypres. With a numerous army, 
and attended by the Duke of Brittany, with the 
flower of his Nobility, the King of France ad- 
vanced, to arreſt the progreſs of the Engliſn arms. 
The prelate, whoſe troops were not adequate to 
oppoſe ſo formidable a power, retreated to Dun- 
kirk, and ſoon after repaſſed the ſea. Charles re- 
covered the captured towns; and the deſultory 
freebooters, of which the levies of his opponent had 
been compoſed, were ſuffered, with the ſpoils of 
the Flemiſh province, to reach Calais in ſafety. 

A ſhort truce ſuſpended the hoſtilities between 
France and England, in which the people of 
Ghent were included: and pending the negociſtion 
for this accommodation, the death of Lewis, 
Count of Flanders, the laſt male heir of the line of 
Bethune, left open the ſucceſſion to that fertile, 


wealthy, and commercial country, to the Duke 
H 4 of 
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of Burgundy, who, by this valuable acquiſition, 
became one of the moſt rich, and, conſequently, 
one of the moſt powerful Princes of Europe. 

In Italy, the Duke of Anjou had penetrated to 
Aquila, without having met with any taing to op- 
poſe his pretenſions. Having cauſed himſelf to be 
conſecrated in that city, he aſſumed the titles of 
King of Sicily, Jeruſalem, and Count of Provence. 
Charles of Durazzo, his more politic rival, judging 
it not expedient to expoſe a crown, of which he 
was already poſſeſſed, to the uncertain chance of a 
battle, cut off the ſupplies of the Angevins ; and, 
acting entirely on the defenſive, flattered himſelf, 
by this wary conduct, to diſperſe, without a blow, 
the army of his opponent. As he had foreſeen, the 
vaſt ſums that had been accumulated by Lewis, for 
the ſupport of his expedition, were ſoon exhauſted, . 
to retain his venal followers : new ſupplies, that 
were obtained from his adherents in France, were 
diſſipated by the perfidy of Peter de Craon, to 
whom they had been entruſted. Famine, the heat 
of the climate, and a contagious diſorder, daily 
reduced his diſpirited forces. BaMed in every at- 
tempt to draw his opponent into action, and 
wounded in a ſkirmith, the Gallic Prince retired 
to the caſtle of Biſega, near Bari, where, over- 
whelmed with mortificatien and deſpair, his cha- 
grins brought him, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, to an untimely grave. His ſon, of the ſame 
name, under the protection of the French Court, 

was 
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was acknowledged the Sovereign of Provence; 
and thus terminated this fatal enterpriſe, in which 
had been expended the vaſt treaſures that had been 
ſo unjuſtly withdrawn from France; and not a 
tenth of the once-flouriſhing army ſurvived to reach 
their native land. 

Upon the expiration of the truce with England, 
the Gallic Monarch, who ardently thirſted to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome military exploit, deter- 
mined to re-commence the war with a vigorous 
deſcent upon the dominions of the King of Eng- 
land; the more encouraged to this meaſure, by the 


departure of the Duke of Lancaſter, with the 


flower of the military force of that kingdom, in his 
ineffectual attempt upon the Caſtilian crown, and 
by the diſſentions that prevailed in the councils of 
Richard, The Duke of Burgundy undertook to 
aſſemble, at the port of Ecluſe, in his Flemiſh ter- 
ritories, a large naval armament : troops were col- 
lected from all the provinces; new loans were 
exacted from the clergy, and rich burghers ; the 


impoſts were doubled; the levies enforced with the 


utmolt rigour; and the admiral, John de Vienne, 
was deputed to paſs, with a ſmall army, into Scot- 

land, to unite againſt the Englith in that quarter. 
Alarmed at theſe hoſtile preparations, the King 
of England was not dilatory in his endeavours to 
render abortive the plans of his opponent. Againſt 
the Scotch he marched with ſixty thouſand men; 
reduced Edinburgh, Perth, and other cities, to 
aſhes ; 
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aſhes ; and ſecured himſelf againſt an immediate 
invaſion from that country ;—when the intended 
enterpriſe of the Gallic arms was averted, by an 
event which ſhould rather have haſtened, than have 
retarded, the execution. A conſpiracy had been 
projected at Dam, to burn the French fleet in the 
harbour of Ecluſe : the ringleaders were betrayed, 
and atoned for the meditated treachery, by a ſud- 
den and ignominious end: and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy artfully prevailed upon the young Monarch, 
to employ the troops deſtined for the dominions of 
Richard, in ſubduing that part of . Flanders that 
{till refuſed to acknowledge his authority. 

Thus inſenſibly led to turn his arms againſt 
the Flemings, Charles, in perſon, inveſted Dam, 
The town being taken by aſſault, was pillaged, and 
devoted to the flames. The rapid ſucceſs that 
followed this capture, overcame the inflexible ob- 


ſtinacy of the people of Ghent, who requeſted a 


ceſſation of arms. The Duke of Burgundy, whoſe 
intereſt led him to a willing concurrence with their 
wiſhes, to reſtore opulence to a country nearly 
deſtroyed by the continual ravages it had, for ſome 
years, experienced—conſented, upon their renun- 
ciation of all connexion with the Engliſh Court, 
to bury in oblivion their paſt revolts; and, hav- 
ing entirely eſtabliſhed his authority in his Flemiſh 
dominions, encouraged the French Monarch to 
reſume the projected invaſion of England, —which 
again commenced with uncommon vigour and 
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preparation, notwithſtanding the vaſt, as uſeleſs A. D. 
expence, incurred the preceding reign. An im- 1385. 


menſe fleet, computed at the incredible amount of 
fifteen hundred veſſels, was aſſembled at Ecluſe, 
with an army correſpondent to the naval equip- 
ment :—a prodigious floating machine was con- 
ſtructed, to protect the troops in their deſcent, and 
afterwards to take to pieces, to form temporary 
places of habitation. The nation ſeemed to be 
warmed by the ſame enthuſiaſm that actuated the 
King and the Nobility, who laviſhed immenſe ſums 
in the moſt coſtly ornaments for their peculiar veſ- 
ſels, aſſembled for the intended enterpriſe, as re- 
pairing to an aſſvred, and to a ſpeedy conqueſt; 
but this mighty armament proved, as before, to 
be abortive, In waiting for the Duke of Berry, 
with his diviſion of the forces, the equinoxial ſea- 
lon arrived; the proviſions collected were con- 
ſumed, or ſpoiled by delay; the ſums deſtined for 
the ſupport of the troops were diſſipated by the 
Princes, in idle expences; a large reinforcement 
from Brittany was diſperſed by a tempeſt, or 
wrecked on the coaſt of England; and the quarter 
part of the veſſels at Ecluſe were ſtranded upon 
the territories of the Duke of Burgundy. 

The deplorable iſſue of this ill-concerted enter- 
priſe, predicted fatal conſequences to the govern- 
ment of Charles. His miniſters endeavoured to 
conceal from him the cauſe of the miſcarriage, 
proceeding from the treachery, diſunion, and rapa- 
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1385. 
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diverſions; and, with difficulty, the army, before 
its diſperſion, prevented a general inſurrection of 
the people. Fruitleſs as had been the late attempt, 
in the enſuing year it was reſumed. The Con- 
ſtable was deputed to paſs into Brittany, and De 
Vienne into Normandy, to aſſemble, in the ports 
of the provinces, a fleet which was deſtined to ren- 
dezvous at Harfleur. By a ſtrange fatality, the 
project was again baffled by the private reſent- 


ments of Montfort againſt Du Cliſſon. Long the 
determined enemy of this powerful ſubject, a late 


alliance that had been formed by the Conſtable 
with John of Penthievre, ſon to Charles of Blois, 
the former competitor for Brittany, renewed the 


animoſity of the Duke. Having artfully obtained 


the perſon of Cliſſon, he was with difficulty pre- 
vented from ſacrificing to his rage that popular 
commander; and at length reſtored him to liberty, 
but in conſideration of an immenſe ranſom, with 
the ſurrender of a part of his poſſeſſions in the 
above-mentioned provinces. 

The Gallic Monarch, juſtly incenſed at the in- 
dignity offered to the firſt officer of his crown, was 


prevented, by the interference of his uncles, the 


avowed enemies of the Conſtable, from reſenting 
the affront. But Charles was now advancing to 
that period of life, when the mind ſuffers with pain 
whatever tends to reſtrain its freedom of action. 
He had been, for ſome time, impatient of controul; 

and 
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and had formed his plans to emancipate - himſelf 


from the tutelage of the Dukes of Berry and Bur- 


gundy : and, upon his return from a futile expe- 


dition againſt the Duke of Guelderland, which, 
while it had aſſiſted to diſtreſs his finances, had 
been contrived to divert his attention from the 
clamours of the people, and the internal diſorders 
of the State—he convened, at Rheims, a numerous 
meeting of the Princes, Nobles, and Prelates, of 
the kingdom, where he announced, with his reſo- 
lution to form a new council, his determination to 
direct, himſelf, the reins of government. 

However ſurpriſed at this unexpected event, the 
Princes found, that the meaſures of the King had 
been too well concerted, to promiſe any ſucceſs to 
their oppoſition ; and, not being nominated to any 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, they retired in diſguſt 
to the territories dependent upon their authority. 
Upon their departure, Charles diſcovered ſymp- 
toms of genius and ſpirit that renewed the droop- 
ing hopes of the nation. The Duke of Bourbon, 


and ſeveral of the old miniſters of his father, were 


allowed to partake in the government ; the taxes 
were ſomewhat abated ; the expences of the Court 
moderated ; a few trifling reforms took place; and 
the condeſcending manners of the Sovereign, the 


graces of his perſon, his accompliſhments in all. 


feats of activity, and the good-nature conſpicuous in 
his reception of the complaints of his ſubjects, ob- 
tained him the truly valuable appellation, when 
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deſerved, of the** Well-beloved.” Anegociationwes 
renewed, to eſtabliſh a peace with the King of 
England: but an event, apparently deſired by both 
nations, terminated in a ſuſpenſion of arms, for the 
period of three years. 

Repoſe was ill ſuited to the ardent temper of 
Charles. To occupy a mind that was never at reſt, 
he indulged his natural inclinations for public 
ſpectacles, feaſts, and diverſions. A ſplendid tour- 
nament was celebrated, to admit the ſons of the 
Duke of Anjou, and the young Nobility, into the 
order of Chivalry ; a grand proceſſion, and ſolemn 
ſervice, were performed to the memory of Gueſ- 
clin, who was honoured with a funeral oration in 
the church of St. Denis; the union of the Duke 


of Orleans, brother to the King, with Valentina of 


Milan, gave occaſion to a repetition of rejoicings ; 
and the public entry and coronation of Iſabel of 
Bavaria, to whom the French Monarch had been 
for ſome time eſpouſed, continued thoſe varied 
ſcenes of public feſtivity. The inhabitants of Paris, 
upon the latter event, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
the value of their preſents, amounting to ſixty 
thouſand crowns of gold, in expeCtation that their 
zeal would be rewarded by a moderation of the 
impoſts : but, to defray theſe ſplendid entertain- 
ments, the gabelle was encreaſed, and the ſpecie 
underwent ſo material an alteration, extending to 
the moſt trifling coin, as to be ſeverely felt in Its 
eonſequences throughout the whole kingdom. 
Deſirous 
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Deſirous to take advantage of the calm which 
the late treaty afforded, the young Monarch made 
a progreſs through different parts of h's dominions; 
a politic meaſure, by which to augment the popu- 
larity that he had gained! as the fidelity and affec- 
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tion of the multitude are never ſo much awakened, 


as by the perſonal knowledge of the condeſcending 
manners, and the practiſed benevolence of the 
Sovereign; who, by viewing, with the eyes of a 
political parent, the depreſſion, and the wants of 
his people, may form a more juſt eſtimate of their 
happineſs or miſery, through the medium of his 
own obſervations, than from the inſinuations of 


thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to flatter, and deceive; 


and thereby lay a more deſerved claim to their loy- 
alty and ſupport. | 

In his viſit to Clement, at Avignon, he had the 
ſatisfaction to be preſent at the ceremonial of the 
coronation of Lewis of Anjou, by the hands of that 
Pontiff, as Sovereign of Sicily and Naples; and 
received the news of the death of Urban, at Rome, 
whoſe barbarity againſt the adherents of his oppo- 
nents equalled the cruelty of the moſt ferocious 
tyrant recorded in hiſtory : nor did his demiſe con- 
tribute to the authority of Clement, as the Romans 


elevated to the chair of St. Peter, a Neapolitan, 


who aſſumed the name of Bonniface the Ninth, 
Since the death of the Duke of Anjou, Naples 
had been agitated by the rival factions. Ladiſlaus 
tucceeded to the crown, upon the death of his 

father, 
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father, Charles of Durazzo. The fon of 18 
Duke of Anjou, ſupported by the Provengals, got 
poſſeſſion of the conteſted city; but, although the 
Angevin Prince knew how to conquer, he wanted 
judgment to take advantage of his ſucceſs; and he 
was again driven out by his more e oppo- 
nent. 

From Avignon the Gallic Monarch proceeded to 
Montpellier, where he paſſed twelve days in conti- 
nual ſcenes of feſtivity and exceſs. More ſerious 
occupations ſucceeded the pleaſures of that city, 
and which had been the principal motive of his 
journey. Languedoc had long groaned under the 
unexampled tyranny of the Duke of Berry: the 
repreſentations. that had been made to him of the 
barbarous depredations committed on the inhabit- 
ants, he found exceeded by the miſery he witneſfed : 
above forty thouſand perſons had, in a ſhort fpace 
of time, taken refuge in Arragon, and in the adja- 
cent provinces : that . beautiful and fertile country 
threatened a ſpeedy depopulation, and called 
loudly for redreſs. The conduct of Beterac, the 
rigorous adminiſtrator placed over them by the 


Duke of Berry, was ſcrupulouſly inveſtigated; an 


ignominious end was the recompence of the abuſe 


he had made of his power—a deſerved, and a me- 
ritorious example, had juſtice, rather than the paſ- 
ſions of the miniſters, actuated his ſentence, His 


royal employer endeavoured, but in vain, to arreſt 


his fate, and ſhared his diſgrace, in being deprived 


of the government of the oppreſſed province, 
4 The 
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The tranquillity of the kingdom ſeems to have 
been as little pleaſing to the Nobility, as to their 
Sovereign. The Duke of Bourbon, whoſe diſpo- 


| Gition was better adapted to the tumult of arms, 


than to the deliberations of the cabinet, with ſome 
illuſtrious adventurers, and fifteen hundred men, 
united his force with an Engliſh armament, led by 
the ſon of the Duke of Lancaſter. to aſſiſt the Ge- 
noeſe in a deſcent upon the coaſt of Tunis ; and 
beſieged Carthage. Reduced to almoſt the ſame 
perilous ſituation to which St. Lewis had been be- 
fore expoſed—the allies, more fortunate in their 


retreat, obtained an honourable treaty with the 


Mahometan Princes; but the commerce of the 
Levant, at that time principally in the hands of 
the Venetians, Neapolitans, and the people of 
Genoa, which latter city was the principal empo- 
rium of the rich commodities of the Eaſt, was not 
the leſs incommoded by the piratical veſſels of the 
African corſairs. 

This expedition of the Duke of "EG more 
ſplendid than uſeful, ſlimulated the efferveſcent 
diſpoſition of Charles, who entertained a variety of 
wild and romantic projects: at one time, he would 
paſs into Africa to chaſtiſe the corſairs; at another, 
he would lead an army againſt Bajazet, Emperor 
of the Turks; again, he would proceed into Italy, 
and compel the Romans to acknowledge the ſove- 
reignty of Clement. But the evident inequality of 
his mind had been for ſome time perceived; and al- 
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1397" which his miniſters, intoxicated with preſent power, 


were incapable of diſcerning. Cliſſon, howeyer 
boundleſs the aſcendancy that he had acquired over 
che mind of his Sovereign, had been unable to 
obtain the reſtitution of his fortreſſes, that had been 
ſeized: by. the Duke of Brittany, and which that 
Prince had engaged to reſtore. The parties of 
Montfort and the Conſtable filled the province 
with inteſtine diviſions. By the whole conduct of 
the Duke it was apparent, that he meant not to ful- 
fil his engagements ; and, ſupported and. encou- 
raged by the uncles of the King, he defied the au- 
thority. of the Gallic Monarch. The diſgrace of 
Peter de Craon, a-profligate favourite of the Court, 
a trifling event in itſelf, produced the firſt ſparks 
of that unreſtrained violence that diſttnguiſhed the 
contending factions during the ſubſequent reign 
of this ill-fated Prince. 

Craon, imputing his diſmiſſion to the i intrigues 
of the Conſtable, retired to the Court of the Duke 
of Brittany, where his wrath exciting him to action, 
he collected a deſperate band of his adherents, and, 
{ecretly repairing to Paris, aſſaſſinated his ſuſpected 
enemy, and left him, as he ſuppoſed, the ſenſeleſs 
victim, of his rage. The blow, however, proved 
not mortal: Cliſſon recovered, to make known the 
aſſaſſin; and the King entered warmly into his 
reſentments. The immenſe riches of Crabn were 
ſcized, and divided among the demon of the 
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Court; his houſes, diſtributed in various parts of A. . 


the kingdom, were razed to the ground; his poſ- 
ſeſſions in France were confiſcated to the crown; 
and, upon the refuſal of the Duke of Brittany to 
deliver him up to juſtice; the Gallic Monarch com- 
menced vigorous preparations to compel ' him by 
force of arms. 

With evident reluctance the Dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy prepared to accompany their Sovereign: 
the whole kingdom murmured at a war that had no 
other object, but the gratification of the reſentment 


of a rapacious favourite, The departure 'of the 


troops commenced ; when an event, the moſt aw- 
ful, as the moſt fatal for France, in its confequences, 
finally put an end to the intended project. The 
King had recently recovered from a dangerous 
malady at Amiens, wherein he had, as in other in- 
ſtances before, given ſtrong ſymptoms of an alarm- 
ing derangement of intellects. The day he began 
his march, he had been more languid, ſilent, and 
drowſy, than uſual. In entering the foreſt of 
Mans, at ſome diſtance from his troops, and at- 
tended by a few followers—a figure, clothed in 
white, with bare head and naked feet, ſuddenly 
ſtarting from the trees, ſeized the bridle of his 
horſe, and in a menacing tone cried out, © King! 
cc proceed not; return; thou art betrayed !” and 
as precipitately retreated. Charles gave no other 
ſigns of the impreſſion made by this ſtrange circum- 


ſtance, than by an alteration in his countenance, 
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and a ſtart of horror. Continuing his route, — in 
quitting the wood, he advanced to a ſandy plain, 
upon which the ſun, in its meridian height, ren- 
dered the heat inſupportable. His page, who car- 
ried his lance, let it fall upon the helmet borne by 
another: arouſed by the tinkling noiſe, he graſped 
his ſword, and aſſailed his Rllowers. Froiſſard, an 
exact and reſpectable hiſtorian, who was at Paris 
at this period, affirms, in contradiction to the con- 
temporary writers, that Charles flew not any per- 
ſon upon this occaſion. Having been, with ſome 
difficulty, diſarmed, and exhauſted by his efforts, 
he ſunk into a ſtate of torpid inſenſibility; and, tied 
down in a cart, was re-conveyed to the place Hom 
whence he had commenced his departure, 

A general conſternation pervaded the kingdom 
upon "the ſudden frenzy of the Monarch. If a 
deprivation of reaſon, that divine attribute that 
diſtinguiſnes men from the brute creation, affect 
us ſo much in a private individual, who has only 
his domeſtic attachments, and confined range of 
ſociety, to lament his affliction, and from whoſe 
infirmity no public misfortune can enſue ; ;—what 
mult be the deſpondency of a nation, to ſee a Sove- 
reign, from whoſe man” amiable qualities favourable 
auguries were drawn, - whoſe life appeared to be of 
importance to the happineſs and exiſtence of the 
ſtate - thus beloved, and thus afflicted! His wretched 
ſubjects, who had recently entertained the moſt 
Aattering prognoſtications of his good inten- 

tions, 
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tions, which, although not "hitherto juſtified by 


any advantages procured by his adminiſtration, WALL 


yet ſuffered their hopes to be kept alive by n 
expectation, that, as he advanced in years, his pro- 
fuſe prodigality, and the apparent errors of his 
government, might be moderated, now ſaw with 


grief and deſpair, the authority again return into 


the hands of the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy. 
Cliſſon, conſcious of the enmity of thoſe Princes, 
haſtily withdrew into Brittany, where he was en- 
abled, by his wealth, power, and alliances, to bid 
defiance to the hoſtile attempts of Montfort; and 
was at length ſo fortunate, as to conciliate the 
eſteem of his hitherto irreconcilable enemy, and to 
convert him into a warm and ſtedfaſt friend: the 
Duke, proving the high opinion he entertained of 


his integrity, by entruſting, upon his demiſe, his 


children to his care. The colleagues of the Con- 
ſtable, who were not ſo Kappy as to find a foreign 
aſylum, were compelled, by large pecuntary con- 
tributions, to avert their impending danger; and 
the Duke of Orleans, upon the pretext of his in- 
experienced youth, was excluded from any partici- 
pation in the gavernment. 

Meanwhile, the health of the unfortunate Mo- 
narch began to be re-eſtabliſhed, and his under- 
ſtanding returned by flow degrees. As it was forbid- 
den that his mind ſhould be engaged by any inten- 
ſity of application, the moſt frivolous. amuſements 


were introduced ; and the care of ſupplying new 
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moſt ſerious occupation of 
nation of the Queen for 


the Court. The 


luxury, magnificence, and gallantry, ſpread its 


baneful effects throughout the kingdom; and, in- 
ſtead of ie by public misfortunes, —as 
it increaſed, made continually new progreſs; 
and the moſt corrupt, as licentious eſtabliſhments 
evinced the diſſolute manners of the agents. 
At one of the entertainments given by Iſabel, the 
King, with five of the young nobility, linked to- 
gether, repaired to the ſcene of ſeſtivity, diſguiſed 
as ſatyrs; their habits, made to ſit cloſely. to the 
ſhape, had been. formed of cloth, covered with 


roſin, which, when warm, had been ſtrewed 


with tow to give them the appearance of naked 
ſavages. The Duke of Orleans, not aware of the 
inflammable materials of which their dreſſes had 
been compoſed, with a lighted torch drew near 
to inſpect the fantaſtic group; the flame caught 
one of the maſks.; and, quickly communicating to 
the reſt, in an inſtant converted the ſcene of 
mirth and gaiety into one of terror and diſtreſs. 
The Ducheſs of Berry, having diſcovered the per- 
ſon of the King ; with admirable preſence of mind 
wrapped her robe cloſe around him; another, ha- 
ving diſentangled himſelf, ſaved his life by jump- 
ing into a ciſtern of water; while the other unſor- 
tunate victims, ſtruggling in vain to extricate 
themſelves, periſhed in the moſt agonizing tor- 
ments, | 
This 
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effect upon the King, In the commencement of 
the enſuing year, another attempt! was. made to 
procure a peace with England. The Dukes of Lan- 
caſter and Glouceſter met the uncles of the French 
Monarch at Lelinghen : the only effects produced 
by this interview, were the prolongatioh of the 
truce, with the reſtoration of Cherbourg, to tlid 
young King of Navarre, ſon of Charles the 
Wicked, who had periſhed ſome years ſince,” by 
an accident as extraordinary as it had been dread- 
ful. To repair the heat of a decayed conſtitu- 
tion, his phyficians had enveloped him in à ban- 
dage ſteeped in brandy, which, having been care- 
leſsly or purpoſely ſet on fire by an OY 
was the cauſe of his death. 

During the above negociation, the Gattic Mo- 
narch relapſed into a paroxyſm of the malady 
he had before experienced. In the prime of life, a 
regular and temperate regimen might poſſibly have 


ſurmounted his infirmity ; but inſtead of applying 


to the moſt rational means for his reſtoration, 
recourſe was had to magicians, faſts, and pro- 
ceſſions; while in the intervals of his diſeaſe, under 
the pretext of affording him amuſement, he was 


plunged into new exceſſes that rendered his diſorder 


incurable ; and which, fixing in periodical returns, 
continued, with ſhort intervals of reaſon, to accom- 
pany him to the end of his life, 


14 While 


127 
This ſtrange event had, however, no immediate A. P. 
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A. D. While the brother of Charles was excluded from 

the leaſt ſhadow of authority, his Ducheſs, young, 
beautiful, and accompliſned, acquired an unri- 
valled aſcendancy over the King; who, when 
under the influence of his complaint, knew not 
any perſon, nor would be governed by any ex- 
cepting herſelf. The Ducheſs of Burgundy, jea- 
lous of her power, inſinuated that the unhappy 
Monarch and his Queen were bewitched by the 
machinations of Valentina and her conſort; an 
opinion ſhe found it not difficult to inculcate, in 
an age, when the effects of magic were ſo univer- 
fally' credited ; and, infuſing a portion of her re- 
ſentments into the mind of her huſband, promuted 
thar ſpirit of diſcord; that he was already too prone 
to encourage. 

In the intervals of his complaint, Charles was 
8 about, like a pageant, to ceremonies of 
ſtate. He met the King of England between 
Ardres and Calais, where Richard, in the hope of 
ſtrengthening himſelf by an alliance with France, 
againſt the enterpriſe of his uncles, and the tur- 
bulence of his Barons, engaged in a matrimonial 
union with Iſabel, the daughter of the French Mo- 
narch; a princeſs in her infancy, who had been be- 
fore contracted to a ſon of the Duke of Brittany: 
and, as it was found difficult to adjuſt their mutual 
pretenſions, the negociators agreed to. eſtabliſh a 
truce for five and twenty years. Some time after 
this event, 'Charles was conducted to Rheims, to 

receive 
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receive a viſit from the Emperor, Winceſlaus, a 4: D. 
deſpicable Prince, whom his ſubjects, weary of his . 
exceſſes, were conſtrained to depoſe. The -pur- 
port of this interview ſeems to have been, to con- 

cert the means to terminate the ſchiſm that exiſted 

in the church. About this period, the Genoeſe, 
long the prey of inteſtine diviſions, and alarmed at 

the encreaſing power of Galeazzo Viſconti, Duke of 
Milan,—to procure the protection of France, in- 

veſted its Monarch with the ſovereignty of their 

city. 

Although at peace with the neighbouring po- 
tentates, it prevented not the French from taking 
an active part in the military enterpriſes of the 
times. John, Count of Nevers, the ſon of the 
Duke of Burgundy, accompanied by the Con- 
ſtable, Philip of Artois, the Lord of Concy, the 
Admiral de Vienne, the Marſhal Boncicaut, with 
ſome of the firſt Nobility of the kingdom, and a 
conſiderable armament, repaired to the ſtandard of 
Sigiſmond, King of Hungary, then at war with 
Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks. The imprudence 
of the Gallic troops loſt to the Hungarian Monarch 
the famous battle of Nicopolis, more fatal to his 
allies than to himſelf. Having, by their impetu- 
ous valour, detached themſelves from the main 
body of the army, the French diviſion was ſur- 
rounded, and all the combatants either ſlain or 
taken priſoners : the latter were maſſacred, after 
the engagement, by the command of the ferocious 

conqueror, 
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conqueror, with the reſerve of the Count of Ne- 
vers, Boncicaut, and a few other Lords, who were 


redeemed at a prodigious ranſom. Upon their 


2399, to 
1404. 


return into France, a ſmall force was ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the Greek Emperor, Manuel: but the 
ſucceſſes of a more redoubtable Prince, the great 
Tamerlane, drew the attention of Bajazet into 
another quarter ; and, for a while, retarded the fate 
of the Imperial throne of the Cæſars. 

The depoſition, and the fatal cataſtrophe of 
Richard, King of England, having placed his crown 
upon the head of the Duke of Lancaſter, Henry 
the Fourth ; the French government flattered them- 
felves that they might profit by the fluctuating 
authority of the uſurper, to re-annex to France the 
Enghth dominions in Aquitaine. An army, under 
the command of the Duke of Bourbon, was diſ- 
patched into Guienne: but the Earl of Worceſter, 
repairing with ſome troops to the ſeat of enterpriſe, 
the attempt was defeated ; and Charles, ſatisfied 
with having recovered his daughter Iſabel from 
the hands of his enemies, and whom he afterwards 
beſtowed upon the ſon of the Duke of Orleans, 
confirmed the truce that had before ſubſiſted. 

Fhe ſuperiority of the Duke of Burgundy be- 
came every day more inſupportable to the brother 
of the French Monarch, whoſe frequent relapſes 
were the cauſe of incredible diſorders. The Princes 
all equally graſping at power—Charles, ſometimes 
ſeceding from, at others reſuming his fluctuating 

authority, 
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authority, prevented any effectual attempt to eſta- A- P. 
bliſh a regular mode of government. The Duke 1 
of Orleans, ſuſtained by the influence which the www 
amiable qualities of his conſort had obtained over 

the King, demanded to participate in the admi- 
niſtration. His popularity prevented his oppo- 

nent from a longer counteraction of his wiſhes 2: 

but the public eſtimation he enjoyed was ſoon 

loſt. Uniting to a perſon, uncommonly attractive, 

great natural endowments, which had been culti- 

vated by the care of the Duke of Bourbon, he is 
repreſented as one of the moſt accompliſhed 
Princes of the age. But the qualities beſtowed 

upon him by nature were miſerably perverted as he 
advanced to maturity, Concentrating the molt 
oppoſite qualities, he was, at the ſame time, am- 
bitious and indolent, avaricious and prodigal : 

with manners the moſt corrupt, he attempted to 
intermingle pleaſures with ſerious concerns, the 

cares of government with gallantry,- and devotion 

with voluptuouſneſs. As he could not equal his 

rival in extent of dominion, he endeavoured to 
oppoſe him in amaſſing, by means however unjuſti- 

fiable, an immenſity of wealth. Having obtained the 
direction of the finances, with an authority never 

before enjoyed by his predeceſſors in office, he im- 

poſed taxes at his pleaſure, levied with rigour, and 
without deigning to give any account of the ex- 
penditure of the public money; aſſuming the faſ- 
tidious ſtate of a Sovereign : and, ſupported by the 


1 | Queen, 
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Queen, with whom he had Gm connexions of 
the moſt criminal nature, he was environed by a 
gay and a ſplendid Court, while the wretched vic- 
tim of inſanity, as were his children, was often- 
times ſuffered to want the common neceffaries of 


life: and in the violent paroxſyms of his diſorder, ſo 
ſhamefully was he neglected, as to be reduced to 


ſituations the moſt humiliating, as the moſt re- 
volting to human nature. 

During a temporary abſence of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the brother of Charles prevailed upon his 
Sovereign, who enjoyed a ſhort interval of reaſon, 
to create him Lieutenant-General, and Governor 


of the realm. The haſty return of his rival, in 
' conſequence of that meaſure, and their violent 


ſtruggle for the aſcendancy in the adminiſtration, 
threatened an immediate rupture,—when the King, 
with a firmneſs he had not been accuſtoined to 
exert, deprived both pretenders of a participation 
in the government; and by a ſolemn and public 
agt veſted the reyal authority in the hands of the 


Queen and a Council, This nieaſure ſerved but 


to fan the flame of diſcord ; and new taxes, with a 


famine, and a peſtilential diſorder, augmented the 


miſeries of the kingdom, when the death of the 
Duke of Burgundy ſcemed for a while to aſſure the 
uncontrouled direction of the State to his ambitious 
opponent. But in John, ſurnamed the Fearleſs, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of that Prince, aroſe a rival 


more | formidable than the one of whom he had 
| been 


ſplendor. of character which diſtinguiſhed his 
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been deprived. . Wich the 3 and 


ther, he poſſeſſed with an equal portion of ambi - 
tion a more enterpriſing turn of mind, and united 
to thoſe qualities a diſpoſition ſanguinary in its re- 
ſentments, and which knew how to conceal, under 
the maſk of diſſimulation, the moſt perfidious at- 
tempts. 

The power obtained by the Queen and the 
Duke of Orleans, in conſequence of this recent 
event, had it been moderated by prudence, 
might have ſecured them the authority to which 
they aſpired; but their exactions, and their union, 
apparently cemented by perſonal and political 
motives, excited ſo univerſal a deteſtation, that 
the young Duke of Burgundy ſoon found the op- 
portunity of attaining the ſame aſcendancy in the 
government as his father had before enjoyed ; and, 
by affecting to oppoſe the rapacity of the obnoxious 
faction, and aſſuming upon every occaſion an 
appearance of being the protector of the people, 
ſoon acquired a decided popularity. 


To allay the animoſities that daily threatened to 


proceed;toavowed hoſtilities; the contending Princes 


ere prevailed upon, to withdraw awhile from the 


court; and, notwithſtanding the ſubſiſting treaty, 
to turn their arms againſt the King of England, 


whom they propoſed, ſeverally, to attack in Gui- 


enne and in Picardy. The ill ſucceſs of both 
theſe enterpriſes, in which either attributed the 
ſailure 
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A. P. failure of his plans to the ee of he other, 


— yet more inflamed their mutual diſguſts. At 


length, through the mediation of their common 
friends, they conſented to bury in oblivion all 
paſt differences, and to enter into a ſolemn league 
of forgiveneſs and perpetual amity: they ſware 
on the altar; partook, at the ſame time, of the ſa- 
crament, and exchanged every pledge that could 


be deemed ſacred by man. But in the Duke of 


Burgundy, theſe awful preparations were the maſk 


by which he concealed a.treachery, the moſt deli- 
berate, as the moſt deteſtable ! 


On the third night from this ſolemn act of re- 
conciliation, the Duke of Orleans, in leaving the 
Hotel of Saint Paul, where the Queen reſided, 


upon a pretended and haſty ſummons from the 


King, and without his accuſtomed guard, was aſ- 
ſaſſinated by a band of hired ruffians, who, ha- 


ving performed the taſk impoſed upon them, took 
refuge in the palace of his opponent. The in- 


ſtigations to this execrable deed have been attri- 


buted more to perſonal, than to political motives; 
the brother of Charles, having as it is pretended, 
inſulted his antagoniſt by publicly boaſting of the 


favours of his conſort, the Ducheſs of Burgundy. 


The author, however, of this atrocious act was for 
ſome days unknown: the Duke, affecting the utmoſt 
concern at the event, aſſiſted at his funeral, and 
expreſſed the moſt furious indignation againſt his 
murderers: but, when, it was diſcovered that he 

was, 
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was, himſelf, the cauſe of this quirage, he haſtily, . 


withdrew into his own dominions, and returned 
with a force ſufficient to protect him in an pen 
avowal and juſtication of the deed. He obliged 
his Sovereign to grant him an audience; demanded: 
that his cauſe ſhould be brought before the Par- 
liament : and that ſupreme tribunal of juſtice, 
awed» by his power, heard his advocate plead in 
defence of the aſſaſſination, without daring” ra 
pronounce any ſentence of condemnation againf# 
a doctrine repugnant to every ſocial, and-to every 
All confidence and ſecurity thus deſtroyed, 
the fatal effects were ſoon felt in their con- 
ſequences. Charles, the young Duke of Orleans, 
with his brothers Philip and John, Counts of Ver- 
tus and Angouleme, uniting with the Queen and 
the other Princes of the Blood, attempted to op- 
poſe the daring ambition of this powerful adverſary; 
but maſter of the perſon of the Monarch, as of the 
affections of the Pariſians, whom he had ſecyred: 
to his intereſt, by a reſtoration of their privileges 
and other popular acts, he compelled the unhappy 
phantom of royalty, not only to ſanction whatever 
he propoſed, but to give a public teſtimony of 
his approbation of the aſſaſſination of his brother! 
Upon his departure from the capital, to the aſſiſt · 
ance of John of Bavaria, his brother-in-law, 
againſt the people of Liege, ho oppoſed the au- 
thority of that Prince, the Queen returned with 
the 
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A D. the Dauphin to Paris, reverſed the decrees that 
bad been recently paſſed, and commenced a ſo- 
lemn proceſs againſt the aſſaſſin. 


Their opponent, M a ſanguinary engagement, in 
having defeated, on the plains of Tongres, the W. 
Liegois, returned with an army, fluſhed with vic- ha 
tory, to ſupport his intereſts at Court; and Iſabel, hi 
who ventured not to confide in the loyalty of the EL 
Parifians, retired, upon his approach, with the , 
King to Tours. Thus the wretched Monarch, of 
ſeized by either one faction or the other, alter- er 
nately transferred to each the ſemblance of a legal of 
authority ! To recover the perſon of Charles, an ob- 
ject of importance to the Duke of Burgundy, he was de 
induced to negociate with his enemies; and, upon th 
ſome ſlight conceſſions on his part, a temporary 4 G 
| reconciliation took place. Unable to revenge the as 
death of her conſort, the Ducheſs of Orleans died ſo 
of grief and diſappointment ; and his aſſaſſin ha- th 
ving withdrawn from the Queen, —her adherent, tc 
the Duke of Berry, with other Princes of the blood, 
ventured, on the pretext of reforming the treaſury, of 
to arreſt the Lord of Montague, the obnoxious fa- B 
vourite of Iſabel, who had ſucceeded the brother of m 
Charles, in the direction of the finances. The th 
rack forced him to become the evidence againſt fo 
himſelf; and he was publicly beheaded, but not as 
before he had recanted what the torture had com- hi 
pelled him to confeſs. His memory. was after- D 
wards vindicated by a convent he had founded, te 
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who ſold their plate to defray the expences of a ju- A. Da 


dicial proceſs ; a circumſtance deſerving of record, 
although the object of their gratitude, Who lived 
in unexampled ſplendour, while his Soverereign 
wanted the common comforts of life, appears to 
have been unworthy of their zeal, A portion of 
his prodigious wealth having been appropriated to 
Lewis of Bavaria, the brother of the Queen, ſhe 
was induced to forego her reſentments, at the fate 
of her miniſter ; and ſuch, however lamentable. to 
expoſe them, were at that time the corrupt maxims 
of the Court ! 

Theſe fatal diviſions, which prevented the king- 
dom from interfering in foreign conceras, loſt her 
the influence ſhe had obtained in Italy. The 
Genoeſe, inſtigated by the Marquis of Montferret, 
as by their natural inconſtancy, revolted from the 
ſovereignty of Charles ; and maſſacred thoſe whom 
they had fo EP choſen to be their protec - 
tors. 


The French Monarch, during a temporary ſtate 1410=15 


of convaleſcence, having entruſted to the Duke of 
Burgundy, the education of the Dauphin, by this 
meaſure conſiderably ftrengthened the party of 
that Prince. The Duke of Berry, who had not 
tor ſome years interfered in the adminiſtration, but 
as a mediator, upon this event publicly oppoſed 
his authority. Uniting himſelf with the young 
Duke of Orleans, and ſupported by a general con- 
federacy' of the Princes, he commenced open hoſ- 

Vol. III. K tilities z— 
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in the provinces, by the troops raifed for the ſup- 
port of either faction; and the allies advancing, 
and encamping in the vicinity of the capital, every 
ſpecies of violence, announced to the inhabitants of 
the ſuburbs the proximity of a licentious ſoldiery. 
A deciſive action appeared inevitable, when the 
unhappy Monarch, who poſſeſſed at the time a ſuf- 
ficient portion of reaſon to judge of the dreadful 
effects of this unnatural warfare, inſiſted that the 
Duke of Burgundy ſhould attend to the offers of 
accommodation that were propoſed by the adverſe 
party. He reluctantly conſented to negociate; 
and the treaty of Bicetre eſtabliſhed a temporary 
calm. 

Conforming to the articles of the peace, the 
Princes diſbanded their troops, and conſented to 
withdraw from Paris ; but although removed from 
a perſonal interference, their politics ſtil] continued 
to agitate the Court. The Count of Saint Pol, 
decidedly in the intereſts of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, obtained the government of the capiral ; and 
the miſeries of a civil war were again renewed. 


The nation, divided by the two parties, were diſ- 


ringuiſhed either by ſcarfs of red or white, and by 
the appellations of Burgundians, and Armagnacs ; 
the latter faction, ſo ſtyled from the Count of that 


name, whoſe daughter the Duke of Orleans had 


recently eſpouſed. The adherents of the former 
Prince having the poſſeſſion of the perſon of the 
Monarch, 


tilities:—the moſt dreadful devaſtations were begun 
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Monarch, proſcribed the partizans of their oppo- A. D. 


'F 
| 
2 


nents; and imitating the ſanguinary violence of a 215 | 


Sylla, or a Marius, — Paris, as had been Rome, 


became the ſcene of perpetua}qwarfare and blood- 
ſhed. A fraternity of butchers, enliſted by Saint 
Pol, committed the moſt dreadful outrages; and 
gratified their perſonal animoſities by ſacrificing to 
the ſword, under the obnoxious name of Armagnac, 
all who were the objects of their private reſent- 
ments. The peaſantry, who had been armed, 
turned their weapons againſt their employers ; and 
Gmilar to the preceding inſurrections of the Jac- 
queterie, and Maillotins, purſued their indiſcri- 


minate ſlaughter, until checked by a ſevere and 


extended courage. The King, with the Dauphin 
and his Court, detained in a ſort of captivity, were 
left to the mercy of the licentious rabble: con- 
ducted by them to the Parliament, they were com- 
pelled to give the royal aſſent to any edicts they 
thought proper to require, and to ſuffer their Miniſ- 
ters; or their attendants, to be maſſacred, or impri- 
ſoned before their ſight. | 

Lewis, the Dauphin, daily expoſed to the groſs 
inſults of a diſorderly popuiace, applied to the per- 
ſonal influence of his father-in-law, the Duke of 
Burgundy, to allay theſe commotions. His pre- 
ſence inthe capital rather increaſed, than ſuppreſſed- 
the infolence of his adherents. Des Eſſards, to 
whom the ſon of Charles had given the command 
of the Baſtille, that, to overawe the city, had been 
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begun! in the laſt reign, was beſieged by the rabble, 
and obliged to ſurrender. The director of the finan- 
ces, N the execution of Montague, and once the 
favourite of the Burgundian Prince, he was now 
accuſed of the embezzlement of the public mo- 
ney, and ſhared the fate of his predeceſſor in 
office. Encouraged by the Dauphin to advance to 
his aſſiſtance, the Dukes of Orleans and Brittany 


obtained poſſeſſion of the capital; releaſed the 


Duke of Berry, with Lewis of Bavaria and the 


Count of Bar, who had been impriſoned by the 
Pariſians; and, upon the retreat of their opponent 


from the city, retaliated upon his adherents the 
barbarities that had been inflicted upon the Arma- 


gnacs. By this event, the Queen recovered her 


1415. 


aſcendancy; a vigorous and ſucceſsful war com- 
menced againſt the Duke of Burgundy; his 


Flemiſh ſubjects refuſed to ſupport him; many 


places of importance were wreſted from him; 


when his enemies, fearing that, ſhould he be driven 
to extremities, he might be induced to form a dan- 


gerous alliance with the Engliſh Monarch, with 


whom he had already begun to negociate, con- 


cluded the treaty of Arras, by which he engaged to 


renounce his connexions with that kingdom. 
Theſe ſcenes of anarchy and confuſion had con- 


tinued, without any reſpite, for ſome years; when 


an evil was ſuperadded to the internal calamities of 


the kingdom, which, while it threatened the total 
abolition of the monarchy, for a time ſuſpended 
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the private animoſities of the rival factions. The A. P. 
| hoſtile diſpoſitions of France and England had #2” 


been reſtrained from appearing in open rupture, 
by the ſimilar commotions that had afflicted either 
nation. Henry the Fourth, prevented, by ſecret 
conſpiracies and by open rebellions, in an unpo- 


pular reign of thirteen years, from attempting any 


foreign enterpriſe, had alternately aſſiſted, - with 
troops, the contending factions, by whoſe ariimo- 
ſities France had been diſtracted. Impelled by 


the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambition, his 


ſon and ſucceſſor of the ſame name, having judi- 


ciouſly as ſucceſsfully endeavoured to bury in 
oblivion the party diſtinctions that had diſturbed 
the adminiſtration of his father, determined to 
take advantage of the divided ſtate of the adverſe 
kingdom, by an attempt to profit from her miſ- 
fortunes. | 

Reviving the ill-founded claim of his anceſtors 
to the crown of France, Henry — himſelf the 
uſurper of the rights of another—amuſed the Court 
of Charles by fruitleſs negociations, until his plans 
had been ripe for execution; and, beſore they had be- 
gun their preparations to avert his hoſtile attempts, 
their enterpriſing opponent had already landed on 
the coaſt of Normandy, with an army compoſed 
of thirty thouſand men, and had commenced his 
operations with the ſiege of Harfleur. The gar- 
riſon, weak and unprepared, and the fortifications 


in no ſtate of defence, the inhabitents yet gallantly 
K 3 defended 
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defended themſelves from this unexpected attack: 
but, vigorouſly as inceſſantly battered by the 
heavy artillery of the enemy, and having, ineffec- 
tually, demanded ſupport from the government, 
they were obliged to capitulate: and the King of 
England, having conſtrained the inhabitants to 
abandon the city, peopled it anew with his Engliſh 
ſubjects. 

Alarmed at the celerity of his motions, the Gallic 
Miniſters, compelled to act upon the defenſive, 
aſſembled a numerous army in Normandy, under 
the command of D' Albert, the Conſtable. The 
reduced ſtate of the Engliſh troops, who were 
daily diminiſhing by diſeaſe, and the impolitic 
meaſure of their Sovereign, who had diſmiſſed his 
tranſports ſoon after his diſembarkation, obliged 
him to offer the ſacrifice of his new acquiſition 
for a ſafe retreat to Calais. Upon the rejection of 
his terms, Henry was neceſſitated to depend upon 
his valour and conduct, to extricate himſelf from 
his perilous ſituation. He commenced his march; 
overcame every impediment thrown in his way to 
retard his progreſs; arrived at the Somme, in 
Tpite of the numerous ſquadrons of his opponents ; 
and having found the ford of Blanquetegue impaſ- 


ſable, where Edward the Third had, before him, 


eluded the purſuit of Valois, he ſurpriſed a paſſige 
near St. Quintin, and reached in ſafety the oppo- 
fire banks of the ſtream. Still expoſed to great and 
imminent dan ger, from the vatious detachments of 


the 
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the French that were conſtantly accumulating A. D. 
around him, he cautiouſly advanced in his deſtined , 


route; when, upon paſſing the ſmall river of Ter- 


nois, near Blagni, he ſound his retreat completely 
intercepted, by perceiving the whole of the Gallic 


forces prepared to receive him upon the plains of 


Azincour. 


The French troops, which were computed to be, Od. 25. 


by the moſt moderate hiſtorians, fourfold thoſe of 
the enemy, who were, moreover, weakened by diſ- 
eaſe, and in want of every neceſſary ſubliſtence, 
were injudiciouſly drawn up in a contracted 
ſpace, confined between a wood and a ſinall ſtream, 
and were hence incapable of profiting from the in- 
credible diſproportion of numbers. In a fimilar 
ſituation to that in which Edward found himſelf at 
Creci, and his ſon the Black Prince at Poitiers, the 
Engliſh Monarch added a wreath of laurels to thoſe 
which had been won by his predeceſſors, upon 
thoſe memorable occaſions. The Gallic army was 
utterly defeated, and without procuring one ſolid 
advantage to the victors: no battle was ever more 
fatal to France. Among the ſlain, which amounted 
to ten thouſand men, were few of inferior note :— 
the Dukes of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar; the 
Counts of Nevers, Marle, and Vaudemont, and 
Lewis of Bourbon, all Princes of the royal line! 
with the Conſtable, the Admiral, and a melancholy 
liſt of nobles of the firſt rank, were the victims to 
that unfortunate day. 
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This victory, in which the loſs of the conqueror 
was but trivial, would have crowned Henry with 
unfading glory, had it not been ſullied by a ſan- 
guinary act of ſtern and vindictive cruelty, that ne- 
ceſſity could not palliate, nor the laws of war ex- 
cuſs, After all appearance of oppoſition had 
ceaſed, a contemptible band of fugitives, who, to 
profit by the tumult of the action, had fallen upon 
the Engliſh baggage, and had commenced a ſlaugh- 
ter of the unarmed followers of the camp—the 
Engliſh Monarch, whoſe priſoners had already be- 
come nearly as numerous as his army, alarmed at 
this attack of his rear, iſſued a general order for 
the maſſacre of thoſe who had ſurrendered : nor 
was this command recalled, until numbers had 
fallen vidiims to his haſty mandate, The cap- 


tives, even alter this recent ſlaughter, were com- 


puted at ſixteen thoufand perſons; among whom 
were, wich tie Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
many diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious names. 

This diſaſtrous event, ſo fimilar in the moſt 
conſiderable circumſtances to thoſe of Creci and 
Poitiers, in which the French, with every advan- 
tage on their ſide, chooſing the moſt Improper 
ſituations, without diſcipline or concord, evincing 
the ſame impetuoſity, the ſame confuſion, and 
vain confidence, might yet have admitted of ſome 
alleviation. A large force, that had been joined, 
a few days after the engagement, by the Duke of 
Brittany, was ſtill in the field: the fugitives might 

have 
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have been aſſembled ; and Henry might have had 
to lament his temerity: but no attempt was made, 
by. a divided people, to recover their loſs; and the 
Engliſh Monarch, who ſeems to have forgotten the 
motive that impelled him to the invaſion of the 
kingdom, purſued his march to Calais ; embarked, 
with his illuſtrious captives, and an immenſe boaty, 
for his own dominions; and conſented ſoon after 
to a ſhort ceſſation of hoſtilities, 

The conſternation the news of this melancholy 
defeat occaſioned, was conſiderably enhanced by a 
report of the approach of the Duke of Burgundy, 
with a potent army, to the capital. Strangely incon- 
Gſtent in his conduct, this Prince had, before the 
departure of the Engliſh Monarch from Calais, 
ſent him a defiance, in reſentment of the death of 
his brothers, the Duke of Brabant, and the Count 
of Nevers, who had fallen upon the plains of Azin- 
cour ; while, at the ſame time, it was ſuſpected, a 
ſurmiſe confirmed by ſubſequent events, that he 
had entered into a ſecret alliance, to ſupport the 
pretenſions of Henry to the crown of France! To 
oppoſe this formidable domeſtic enemy, the abſo- 
lute direction of the adminiſtration, with the ſword 
of Conſtable, was entruſted, by the Queen, to the 
Count of Armagnac, a powerful, brave, and ex- 
perienced officer; but whoſe inflexible and vindic- 
tive nature rendered uſeleſs, qualities which might 
have enabled him to have ſaved his country, The 
irreconcileable enemy of the Duke of Burgundy, 

he 
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he daily ſacrificed to his reſentment the partiſans 
of his opponent, who, in the expectation that by 
ſome turn, favourable to his views, he might find 
an admittance into Paris, had continued, in reluc- 
tant inaQivity, at Lagni; but, deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, retired into Flanders, and diſbanded his 
army. / 

In the mean time, Lewis, the Dauphin, 4 weak, 
inconſtant, and debauched Prince, who gave no 
preſages of abilities that could have been uſeful 
to a deſponding nation, died in the nineteenth year 
of his age. His death, attributed to poiſon, ad- 
miniſtered by the emiſſaries of his father-in-law, 
the Duke of Burgundy, but, with more probabi- 
lity, imputed to his irregularities, was in a few 
months followed by that of John, his brother, and 
ſucceſſor to his title; whoſe union with the daugh- 
ter, and reſidence at the Court of the Count of Hai- 
nault, had revived the drooping hopes of the Duke 
of Burgundy. The demiſe of theſe Princes left 
open the ſucceſſion of the throne to Charles, the 
youngeſt ſon of the Gallic Monarch, at that time 
in his fifteenth year ; who, devoted to the intereſts 
of the Duke of Orleans, had been educated in the 
utmoſt deteſtation of the oppoſing faction. 

The Count of Armagnac, in poſſeſſion of the 
perſon of the Monarch, and the affeftions of his 
ſon, exerciſed an authority more deſpotic than 
had been heretofore enjoyed by any ſovereign, 
or miniſter of France. Not only deteſted by the 
58 Pariſians, 
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Pariſians; the ſeverity of his adminiſtration de- 
tached from his intereſts his beſt friends, when a 
miſunderſtanding between the Queen and himſelf 
renewed the declining ſpirits of the Burgundians. 
Iſabel, who had been for ſome time diveſted, by 
the ambitious Miniſter, of every ſemblance of 
authority, had yet found the means to amaſs im- 
menſe wealth. To obtain the poſſeſſion of this 
treaſure, the Conſtable infuſed into the weak mind 
of the King, a ſuſpicion of the fidelity of his con- 
ſort ; a ſurmiſe too well juſtified, by the un- 
guarded licentiouſneſs of her conduct. Autho- 
riſed by the reſentment of his So vereign, he ar- 
reſted her favourite Miniſter and ſuppoſed gallant 
Louis, Bois de Bourbon, from whom the torture 
having extorted a confeſſion of her irregularities, 
he was ſewed in a ſack, and plunged into the 
Seine. The riches, that had been diftributed, and 
depoſited in various churches and monaſteries, 
were ſeized ; and the Queen exiled to Tours, and, 
with a contracted eſtabliſhment, was ſurrounded 
by a cloſe and vigilant guard. 

Theſe multiplied inſults, the vindictive ſpirit of 
Iſabel never forgave ; and, extending her reſent- 
ments to her ſon, for ever after continued his moſt re- 
lentleſs enemy. Forgetting her former animoſities, 
for the injuries ſhe had ſuſtained from the Duke of 
Burgundy, ſhe entered into a ſtrict alliance with 
that Prince : in concert with her wiſhes, and with 


2 formidable army, rendered every day more pow- 
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erful by the impolitic ſeverity of the Count of Ar- 
magnac, her former opponent entered France, 
Having publiſhed a general abolition of all ſubſi- 
dies, gabelles, and impoſts, a lure that could not 
fail to produce the advantages thar he expected ; 
the towns in Ponthieu, Picardy, Vermandois, and 
Beauvoiſis, with few exceptions, voluntarily opened 
their gates. Seduced by his promiſes, Rheims, 
Chalons, Troyes, Auxerre, followed their exam- 
ple; and Iſabel, releaſed from her confinement, aſ- 
ſumed the regency of the kingdom, diſſolved the 
Parliament of Paris, eſtabliſhed one at Troyes, 
ſubſtituted new officers of the crown, and appeared 
determined to ſet no bounds to her reſentment, 

In the height of theſe diſorders, the King of 
England, aſſured of the concurrence of the Duke 
of Burgundy, with a ſmall force again landed at 
Harfleurs, without the ſemblance of any oppoſition, 
excepting at Caen, the inhabitants of which town 
were made to feel the rigorous effects of his reſent- 
ment. He rapidly reduced tu his obedience, the 


whole country, compriſed in the diſtrict of Lower 


Normandy, and inveſted Rouen ; while the Duke 
of Burgundy, in a march equally ſucceſsful, ad- 
vanced to the capital. The miſeries of a foreign 
and domeſtic war penetrated to every part of the 
unhappy kingdom. Independently of the cala- 
mities inſeparable from open warfare, the realm 
was a prey to banditti of every deſcription, who 
thought themſelves equally entitled with the diſ- 

ciplined 
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ciplined aſſaſſins, to ſhare the ſpoils. Aſſembled 
in companies, ſecured in the gloomy receſſes of 
the foreſts, they plundered and maſſacred with 
indiſcriminate barbarity. The functionaries of 
the church forſook the altar ; the miniſters of peace 
became ſoldiers, robbers, incendtaries, and execu- 
tioners. Worthy of the yoke they were preparing 
to receive from a foreign realm, the nation, di- 
vided into Royaliſts, Dauphiniſts, Burgundians, 
and Armagnacs, outrageous in their paſſions and 
revenge, confounded all notions of human juſtice ; 
and ſeemed only deſirous to draw down the ven- 
geance of Heaven, by the extenſion as the magni- 
rude of their crimes, 

The capital, ever prone to give the pernicious 
example, aroſe in open inſurrection. The adhe- 
rents of the Duke of Burgundy admitted into 
the city by night Liſle Adam, an officer of that 
Prince, with eight hundred men. Having ſeeured 
the perſon of the King, the Conſtable, with his 
partizans, were impriſoned ; while the Dauphin, 
indebted to the fidelity of Tannequi du Chaſtel, 
was conveyed in ſafety to Melun, Upon the ap- 
pearance of daylight, the tumults increaſed; the 
red croſs of Saint Andrew, the diſtinctive mark of 
the victorious faction, appeared more than ever. 
alarming, empurpled with kindred and with civic 
blood. Du Chaſtel, in an ineffectual attempt to re- 
cover from the adverſe party, the wretched Mo- 
narch, who had been conſtrained, notwithſtanding his 
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A.D. infirmity, to mount a horſe, and be ſhown to tne 
2418. populace,—penetrated into the city, and retired 


with the loſs of four hundred men. On the twelfth, 


of June; a day that ſhould be obliterated from 
the memory of man, did it not ſerve to ſhow the 
deformity of vice, and teach the reflective mind, 
by comparing its opppſite, to become enamoured 
of virtue; the diſorders that had been moderated; 
were again commenced, A rumour of the 
approach of the Dauphin with an armed force, 
was the ready pretext to ſacrifice the numerous 
victims that had been thrown into the diſmal re- 
poſitories of human miſery. The enfuriated po- 
pulace, ruſhed to the dungeons, aſſaſſinated the 
guards, compelled the miſerable inhabitants of the 
priſons to come forth ; Armagnacs, Burgundians, 
criminals, debtors, all, one by one, without diſ- 
crimination of condition, age, miſery, or ſex, 
were made to ſatiate the inhumanity of their re- 
morſeleſs executioners. The immured victims in 
the caſtle of ' Chatelet made a vigorous defence, 
and gave the unexamplcd fight of pritoners ſuſtain- 
ing a ſiege; at length, obliged to yield to the ex- 
ertions of a determined multitude, their reſiſtance 
was the plea to the infliction of the moſt refined 
barbarity. 

The Conſtable, che Chancellor, and the Biſhop 
of Conſtance, attached to a cord, were dragged, for 
three ſucceſſive days, through the ſtreets of Paris; 
devoted to the ſenſeleſs taunts, and groſs inſults 


of 
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of a frantie rabble. The name of man is inſulted, 
by the detailed recital, made by the French 
hiſtorians, of the wanton tortures, and unna- 
tural atrocities, of thoſe uncompunctious tigers: 
the more to be execrated, when the nobility 


of the firſt rank in the kingdom, at the head of 
a diſciplined body of troops, were not only the 


ſpectators, but the inſtigators of theſe tragical 
executions ; and were enriched, at the expence of 
a ruined community! Three thouſand five hun- 
dred perſons were computed to have loſt their lives, 
in the three days this ſlaughter continued ; and 


ſo ſoon as the Queen, with her new ally, were in- 


formed that they had not any thing to fear from a 
ſubdued faction, they left Tours, and entered the 
capital, yet ſtreaming with blood, in all the ſplen- 
dour of conqueſt! A repetition of the like 
cruelties recommenced under their ſanction; when 
the Duke of Burgundy, alarmed at the ungovern- 
able exceſſes of the furious multitude to provide 
for his perſonal ſafety, commanded the execution 
of the principal leaders of the populace; and ha- 
ving, upon the pretext of undertaking the ſieges of 
Montchery and Marcoully, diſmiſſed from the city. 
ſix thouſand of the moſt active and daring agents 
of the preceding tumults ; purſued by the detach- 
ments of the Dauphin, and refuſed a re- entrance 


into the town, they became the victims of his 


duplicity. But Paris, delivered by his perfidy 


from à dangerous internal enemy, enjoyed no, 


reſpite from miſery, An epidemical diſorder, oc- 
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caſioned by the late mortality, and the unuſbal 


heats that prevailed, was ſo inveterate, that- one 


tundred thouſand” perſons were computed to have 
fallen a prey to its violence. 

Rejecting the ambiguous promiſes of the Queer 
and the Duke of Burgundy, the Dauphin, whoſe 


genius and abilities gave happy preſages of better 


times, aſſembled his adherents at Bourges. Aſſu- 
ming the title of Regent and Lieutenant-General 
of the realm, he appointed a Chancellor, and eſtab- 
liſned at Poitiers, with his Court, a Parliament of 


thoſe officers of judicature who had eſcaped the 


maſſacre at Paris; and attempted, by negociation, 
to arreſt the progreſs of the Engliſh arms. The 
King of England, who had been for ſome time de- 
tained by the gallant reſiſtance of Rouen, having 
become maſter of the city, advanced; with rapid 
ſucceſs to the vicinity of the capital. Sollicited by 
either party, Henry, negociating with both, yet 
purſued the progreſs of his conqueſts. The pro- 
poſals for peace were perpetually varying: the 
Engliſh Monarch conſented to an interview with 
the Court between Pontoiſe and Mantes ;; the 
terms of the treaty were nearly adjuſted; when the 
Dauphin, and the Duke of Burgundy, having had 
a conference at Poilly le Fort, mutually agreed to 
forego all private animoſities ; exchanged the moſt 
facred promiſes of an eternal friendſhip ; and en- 
gaged to unite in an effort to expel the common 
enemy. 
| This 
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the ambitious pretenſions of the King of Eng- 
hand, proved, in the event, the moſt favourable 
to his views. The Confederate Princes had pro- 
jected, in the enſuing month, another interview, 
to concert on the moſt probable means to render 
their intentions effectual. Equally ſuſpicious of the 
good faith of each other, they readily conſented to 
every contrivance that could be propoſed for their 
mutual ſecurity, But precautions are uſeleſs 
when laws are unobſerved, and all principles of 
honour are utterly abandoned. They met upon 
the bridge at Montereau, between the caſtle and 
the town ; the Duke advanced, and bent his knee 
in obeĩſance to the ſon of Charles. In that poſ- 
ture he was attacked by Tannegin du Chaſtel, a 
warm partiſan of the late Duke of Orleans, and by 
the retinue of the Prince; and: the aſſaſſination of 
the brother of the King, was avenged by a mur- 
der, more unjuſtifiable, as it was accompanied by 
a violation of the public faith. The youth and 
general character of the Dauphin, renders it 
doubtful whether he had been made acquainted 
with the ſecret of the conſpiracy; and the various 
manners in which the fact is related, leave it un- 
certain at this day whether he were preſent: but 
the odium of the deed was fatal to his cauſe. 

Paris, devoted to his opponent, united with the 
Court and the Miniſters, to revenge his death. 


Iſabel, perſevering in her animoſity againſt her 
Vol. III. L ſon, 
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ſon, and more than ever exaſperated by the loſs 
of her favoured adherent; joined by Philip, the 
young Duke of Burgundy, reſolved to perſecute 
him to the laſt extremity. Every conſideration of 
national honour and family intereſt was forgotten : 
they entered into a treaty with the King of Eng- 
land at Arras; and Henry, foon after repairing 
to Troyes, they confirmed the ignominious terms 
of pacification. 

It was ſtipulated that the unhappy ſemblance of 
majeſty ſhould, during the refidue of his wretched 
life, be ſuffered to poſſeſs the tice and external ap- 
pendages of royalty: that Henry ſhould,” by his 
union with Catharine, the youngeſt daughter of 
Charles, be declared and acknowledged his heir, 
and be entruſted with the fole adminiſtration of the 


State: that France and England, from hencefor- 


ward, ſhould be for ever united, and deſcend to 


the iſſue of that marriage: and, that the Engliſh 
Monarch thould join the Duke of Burgundy, in a 
vigorous attempt, to ſubdue the adherents of the 
Dauphin. Such was the tamous, as diſzraceful pa- 
cification of Troyes, which, as not any thing 
could dictate, but the moſt implacable deſire of 


vengeance, ſo, not any thing but the ſword could 


carry into execution, The King of England en- 
tered Paris in triumph; convoked a General Aſ- 
ſembly of the States, and obtained a ratification 
of the recent treaty, The Parliament, to their 
eternal diſgrace, having ſuffered the heir of the 

Monarchy 
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Monarchy to be ſormally perſecuted before their A. D. 
tribunal, © for the aſſaſſination of the Duke of 142. 


Burgundy, condemned him to a perpetual exile; 
and declared him unworthy, and, for ever, ex- 
cluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown ! 

While his enemies were thus actively employed 
in beſtowing upon a ſtranger his unalienable rights; 
the undaunted Prince, joined by all thoſe who 
had ar heart the true intereſts of the kingdom, was 
not backward in oppoſing the unjuſt confederacy, 
and in vindicating his legal pretenſions. Retiring 
into the provinces beyond the Loire, that were yet 
decidedly in his intereſts, he ſecured, by the rein- 
forcements of the Duke of Albany, the Regent 
of Scotland, thoſe places that had not ſubmitted 
to his opponent. Unable to cope with his anta- 
goniſt in the field, he endeavoured to baffle his 
attempts by temporiſing meaſures; and, upon the 
departure of the King of England, to obtain ſup- 
plies from his Engliſh ſubjects; his ally, the Earl 
of Buchan, engaged, and obtained a complete 
victory over the Duke of Clarence, the brother 
of Henry, at Bouge, in- Anjou. Animated to 
revenge the death of that Prince, who was 
ſlain in the engagement,—the victor of Agincour, 
upon his return, ſoon repaired the diſgrace of his 
arms, recovered ſome places that had been re- 
cently taken by the Scottiſh General, - captured 
Meaux, a town of great importance to the ſecurity 


of the Pariſians; and purſued his. good fortune 
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with ſo rapid a courſe of ſucceſs, as threatened a 
ſpeedy, as inevitable deſtruction to the hopes of 
the Dauphin, 

At that critical moment, when at the point of 
uniting the accumulated forces of both kingdoms, 


with thoſe of the Duke of Burgundy; to reduce 


his opponent to the laſt extremity, Henry, the for- 
tunate and the victorious, attacked, in the flower of 
his age, by a malady that baffled the ſkill of his 
phyſiciaas, ſunk to an untimely grave, His death, 
happily for France, and perhaps not the leſs ſo for 
his own country, procured not any immediate 


advantages to the heir of the monarchy; The in- 


tereſts of the infant fon of the Engliſh Monarch 
were carefully watched over by his brother, the 
Duke of Bedford, to whom devolved the regency 
of the conquered kingdom; and who, to great 
military and political abilities, united a modera- 
tion, unpoſſeſſed by the late Sovereign. He con- 
ciliated the public favour ; withdrew the Duke of 
Brittany from his alliance with the Dauphin; and 
obtained a popularity which Henry had ineffectually 
endeavoured to acquire. jt 
At length, the moſt unfortunate of Monarchs, 
overcome with infirmities, and long the ſport of 
the moſt extraordinary revolutions, approached his 
term of human miſery, His debilitated frame, 
unable to withſtand the reiterated ſhocks of a 
quartan ague, ſunk under its oppreſſion ; and he 
expired in a paroxyſm of that complaint, at the 
hotel 
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hotel de Saint Paul, in the fifty- fiſth year of his As D. 


age, and in the. forty-third of his reign. Of ſix 
ſons borne to him by Iſabel of Bavaria, Charles, 
his ſucceſſor, alone ſurvived him. His daughters 
were, Iſabel, united to Richard the Second, King 
of England, and, after his death, to the Duke of 
Orleans; Jane, the conſort of the Duke of Brittany; 
Maria, devoted to the Church ; Michelle, married 
to the Duke of Burgundy ; Catharine, Queen to 
Henry the Fifth; and a natural daughter, Mar- 
garet. | 

Of the reign of this ill-fated Monarch, the re- 
membrance is melancholy, as is the recital painful ; 
and the laſt hours of his life hold up a ftriking pic- 
ture of the futility of earthly exaltation. After 


thirty years of bodily ſuffering and of mental de- 


privation, deſerted in his utmoſt need by domeſtics 
as by courtiers, unattended by his Queen, unviſited 
by his children, 1n the hands of ſtrangers, who had 
been elevated upon the ruin of his country—he 
was deſtined to fink into the grave, without a 
friend to receive his ſighs, or to pay the laſt mourn- 
ful duties in the hour of mortality ! 

The ſame wretchedneſs that marked his life, ac- 
companied him to the tomb. Not one Prince of 


the Gallic line was ſeen to follow his laſt obſequies 3 


and, to defray the expences of his funeral honours, 
the Parliament, by a ſingular decree, ordained that 
his perſonal effects ſhould be appropriated to that 
purpoſe :-— a ſignal inſtance of diſloyalty and 

3 neglect ; 
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neglect ; and as painful for reflection to canvaſs, 
as for the pen to record! Attended by the Duke 
of Bedford, his remains were depoſited, with oſten- 
tatious pomp, in the royal ſepulchre of St. Denis; 
and, at the cloſe of the ceremonial rites, a herald, 
having exhorted all preſent to pray for the repoſe 
of his ſoul, cried aloud, « Long live Henry of 
&« Lancaſter, King of France and | of England!“ 

Amidſt the dreadful diſorders that prevailed in 
the kingdom during the period we have recently 
reviewed, the univerſity of Paris attained a degree 
of eminence and importance, to which it had been 
hitherto a ſtranger. In the multiplied diſputes of 
parties, their opinions, ſometimes demanded, were 
yet more frequently offered; and, in the great 


Papal ſchiſm, ſo long continued to the ſcandal of 


chriſtianity, the profeſſors diſtinguiſned themſelves 
by their zealous endeavours to promote the termi- 
nation of that diſgraceful controverſy. A meaſure 
that became every day more and more neceſſary; 
as, weakened by this diſunion, the pre-eminence 
of the Roman church was likewiſe threatened by 
innovations in its eſtabliſned doctrines. A ſenſible 
decay of eccleſiaſtical authority had already taken 
place in England, where the opinions of John 
Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, who propagated his 
doctrines at the cloſe of the reign of Edward the 
Third, had obtained a prodigious number of pro- 
ſelytes. The tenets of this reformer, who had the 
honour to be the firſt perſon in Europe who ven- 

tured 
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tured to call in queſtion the fupremacy of the Holy 4. p. 
See, and thoſe principles that had been conſidered — = 


for ages as incontrovertible, were ext-nded upon the 
Continent by the zeal of John Huſs, proſeſſor of 
divinity in the Univerſity of Prague. 

To heal the wounds of the church, which ſuf- 
fered from theſe innovations, as from its unhappy 
diviſion, various councils were convoked. Gre- 
gory the Twelfth, the Italian pontiff, convened one 
at Aquileia; Benedict the Thirteenth, who had 
been driven from Avignon, held another in Cata- 
lonia, whither he had retired for refuge ; the Car- 
dinals aſſembled a third at Pavia, and elected to 
the apoſtolic chair Alexander the Fifth; and the 
Emperor Robert appointed, for the ſame purpoſe, 
a Diet at Frankfort; all of which were ineffectual 
for the deſired termination of the ſchiſm. Sigiſ- 
mand, the ſucceſſor of Robert in the Imperial 
+ throne, more fortunate in his attempts, had the ſa- 
tisfaction to conclude this intricate affair. With 
the concurrence of John the Twenty- third, who 
had been elected Pope upon the death of Alexan- 
der, he convoked a general council at Conſtance; 
where, attended by a prodigious concourſe of car- 
dinals, prelates, and nobles, there were preſent 
one hundred ſovereign princes, with twenty- ſeven 
ambaſſadors of the ſeveral European Courts. The 
deliberations, including a variety of regulations 
reſpecting the eſtabliſhed faith, and eccleſiaſtical 
reforms, occupied forty-five ſeſſions, and extended 

| to 
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A. A to the protracted period of three years and a half; 


', when, among other determinations, the three com- 
petitors for the tiara were depoſed; Otho Colonna 
was elevated to the vacant chair of Saint 
Peter, under the name of Martin the Fifth ; and, 
to the eternal diſgrace of Sigiſmund, in violation 
of the ſafe conduct he had granted, John Huſs, 
who had attended to defend the articles of his faith, 
was, with his diſciple, Jerome of Prague, con- 
demned by the fathers of the council, delivered 
over to the ſecular judge, and, with their writings, 
committed to the flames. The unſhaken fortitude 
with which they met their fate, increaſed. the num- 
ber of their proſelytes; and the perfidy of the Em- 
peror, with the undeferved end of theſe popular 
reformers, was dreadfully revenged by a Jong and 
languinary war, of ſixteen years. | 
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PHE REIGNS Of CHARLES VIT. LEw1S Ki. EARLES 
VIII. AND LEWIS xt, 


Maid of Orleans Charles crowned at Rheims Henry VI. 
crowned at Paris,. Engliſi quit France — The League 
Engliſh land in France Provence, &c. added to the French 
Crown French invade Naples Return to France —Popula- 
rity of Lewis XII. Brittany added to the French Crow 
Lewis ſeizes Milan Attacks Spain, and de feated. Naples 
taken Genoa revolt League of Cambray . Venetian des 
feated Holy League againſt France — The Pope takes Mi- 
randola—Allies defeated—Gaſton de Foix killed—Milan and 
Navarre taken—Henry, VIII. of England invades France— 
Battle of Spurs—Swiſs bought of—Death of the Queen 
Lewis ſertles his family—Marries the Princeſs Mary of Eng- 


CHARIL- Es was in the twentlech year of his 48 a. p. 
when his father died; and although Henry VI. CC 
King of England (who was then only ten months 
old) had been proclaimed King of France at the 
funeral, yet the Dauphin reſolved to aſſert his 
claim to the crown. He met with many difficulties. 
The Duke of Bedford aſſumed the title of Regent 
for the Engliſh King, and was joined by the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Bretany. Charles was ſupported 
by the provinces on the other fide of the Loire. 
A vigorous war was commenced; in which Charles 

Vot. III. M was 
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A. D. was for ſome time very unfortunate ; ſeveral 


1422, 


— places which declared for him were taken by the 


1428. 


Regent, and his troops were ſeveral times defeated. 

In a word, he was, at the end of the firſt year of 
his reign, ſo diſtreſſed, as to be ſcarcely able to 
keep an open table. But, in 1424, a difference 
happened between the Engliſh and the Duke of 
Burgundy, which eventually was of the greateſt 
ſervice to him. The cauſe of this difference was, 
the Duke of Glouceſter, Regent of England, and 
brother of Henry V. late King of England, having 
married Jaqueline, Counteſs of r 
own right (ſhe being an heireſs), after ſhe had 
been divorced from the Duke of Brabant, by a 
Pope (whoſe authority in this inſtance was doubted) 
—the Duke of Burgundy, who was related to the 
Duke of Brabant, highly diſapproved of this con- 
duct of the Regent of England. The Duke of 
Bedford, who was brother to the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, very ardently endeavoured to reconcile the 
Duke of Burgundy to the Duke of Glouceſter; 
but all his efforts were ineffectual. The Duke of 
Burgundy demanded the city of Orleans to be put 
into his poſſeſſion ; to which the Duke of Bedford 
would not conſent. At this time Orleans was 
beſieged by the Engliſh, and very much diſtreſſed. 
The French ſent a convoy of proviſions for the 
relief of the garriſon, This convoy was defeated 
and taken. From a quantity of herrings being 


found amongſt the Proviſions, this action was 
called 
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called the Battle of the Herrings. After this mis- 4. P. 


fortune, Charles began to think ſeriouſly of retiring 2 
to the mountains of Dauphiny; when a miracle, 
as it is called by the French writers, appeared in his 


favour. 
A little before the battle of Herrings, a young Maid of 
cans. 
woman, whoſe name was Joan d'Arc, a native of 
the village of Domeremi, near Valcouleurs, came 
to the Governor of the laſt- mentioned place, and 
demanded that he ſhould ſend her to the King, as 
having been promiſed, by the divine revelation, 
that, under her command, the King's forces ſhould 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans. But the Governor, con- 
ſidering ſhe was only eighteen or twenty, and a 
perſon no way diſtinguiſhed amongſt che country 
people ſor underſtanding, refuſed her requeſt for 
fear of making himſelf ridiculous. She went, after 
the battle, and reproached him for want of zeal for 
his maſter's ſervice, and told him, that if he did 
not now ſend her, Orleans would be loſt, Upon 
this declaration the Governor ordered two gen- 
tlemen to attend her to Chinon, where the King 
was; and, though there could not be a more dan- 
gerous journey, yet, as ſhe had confidently pro- 
miſed, they performed it ſafely, Upon her ar- 
rival, the council made ſome difficulty of admit- 
ting her to the royal preſence ; but at length ſhe 
gained admittance. The King was in his apart- 
ment, ſurrounded by many perſons of diſtinction, 
withaut any marks of his high rank; to whom ſhe 
M 2 immediately 
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immediately addreſſed herſelf, and told him, ſhe 
had a commiſſion from Heaven to deliver his city 
of Orleans, and to conduct him afterwards to 
Rheims, in order to celebrate his coronation. The 


EKing either was, or affected to be, in great doubt, 


demanded ſome evident inconteſtable marks of her 
miſſion, cauſed her to be examined by a com- 
mittee of divines, and ſent her afterwards to Poic- 
tiers, to confer with the Parliament. Having had 
the advice of both, he ordered a body of ten thou- 
ſand or twelve thoufand men to afſemble, in or- 
der to ferve as an eſcort to a great convoy; which 
ſhe undertook to conduct ſafely into the city. This 
ſervice. ſhe performed, ſhut herſelf afterwards in 
the place, with the aſſiſtance of the baſtard of Or- 
leans, haraſſed the beſiegers ſo much, that at length 
they were conſtrained to -retire, after having lain 
before and in the neighbourhood of the city for 
upwards of a year. From this exploit ſhe was 
called La Pucelle d'Orleans. - She wore the dreſs 
of a man; appeared on horſeback like a young 
man; charged at the head of the troops with 
great courage; affected an extraordinary piety; 
and was irrepfoachable in point of moralss. 
La Pucelle remained but two days in the town 
of Orleans, after the raiſing the ſiege; and then 
repaited to the King, whom ſhe preſſed exceedingly 
to take the reſolution of going to Rheims, there 
to accept the crown after the aceuſtomed forms; 
which ſtep, however, was vehemently oppoſed by 
CT | . ſeveral 
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ſeveral of the great Lords, and moſt of the expe· - 2 
rienced officers, as a thing utterly impracticable 
but the Pucelle had her party likewiſe, who pre- 
yailed ; and it was at length reſolved it ſhould be 
, ; attempted. The difficulties were great ; -but the 
' Pucelle had the honour of overcoming moſt of 
them, by which means her reputation was highly 
raiſed, the courage of the French troops elevated, 
from a notion that they were conducted by a perſon 
who was inſpired; and this opinion likewiſe 
made no ſmall impreſſion on the Engliſh and Bur- 
gundian troops, who were no longer invincible in 
their garriſons, or even in the field, where victory 
had accompanied them before. In fine, Rheims 
opened her gates; the King was ſolemnly crowned 
on the 17th of July, puſhed his conqueſts as far as 
the Seine, and even made an attempt upon Paris, 
where the Pucelle expoſed herſelf extremely, but 
at length was obliged to deſiſt. In the mean time, 12429. 
a new negociation was ſet on foot by the Duke of 
Burgundy, which, however, was baffled by the 
addreſs and induſtry of che Duke of Bedford, who 
notwithſtanding declined fighting the French 
| army; and it is remarkable, now that the forces 
of the kingdom were ſo much reduced, that the 
troops on both ſides this campaign did not exceed 
twenty-five thouſand men. The Pucelle demanded 
the King's leave to retire, as having completed 
her miſſion; but her preſence was thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that the King conſtrained her to remain. 
M 3 | As 
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As a mark of his fayour and gratitude for paſt 
ſervices, he ennobled her family; beſtowed on 
them the titles of Du Lef, and all their deſcendants 
male and females : the latter part of this grant has 
been ſince aboliſhed. 

The Duke of Burgundy having laid fiege 
to Compeigne, ſhe threw herſelf into it with a 
conſiderable force; and ſome days afterwards 
headed a ſortie, in which ſhe was made priſoner 
by the Engliſh, who ſent her to Roven. The 
Duke of Bedford ordered her to be tried for herely, 
ſorcery, and ſeducing the people from their duty. 
The trial laſted ſeveral days. She defended herſelf 
with great firmneſs and ſpirit : but the Engliſh 
judges condemned her to the flames, and ſhe was 
burned in the market place at Rouen. She ſuffered 
with courage, and aſſerted ſhe was no impoſtor. 
Her memory was vindicated twenty-four years 
afterwards by the papal authority. But the diſ- 
pute is not yet ſettled, whether ſne was a ſaint, a 
a witch, or only a girl of ſpirit. 

The Engliſh affairs in France being in an un- 
promiſing ſtate, and the Duke of Burgundy very 
lukewarm, the Regent judged it neceſſary to bring 
the young King of England over, and cauſe him to 
be crowned at Paris. This was done on the xr 7th 
of December, 1431; but not one of the French. 
temporal peers attended the ceremeny, and only 
two of the ſpiritual. An attempt was made to 
heal the breach with the Duke of Burgundy : the 

counties 
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counties of Brie and Champaigne were given to 
him; but theſe did not fatisfy him. The war 
having continued fome time longer, without any 
important advantage being gained by either ſide, 
the Pope interfered, and, under his mediation, a 
negociation for peace between the French and 
Engliſh was opened at Arras ; but the Duke of 
Bedford would not abate any thing of his preten- 
ſions. This diſappointment occaſioned Charles to 
offer terms to the Duke of Burgundy, who accepted 
them ; and a treaty was concluded between them 
in the year 1435. In the following year the Duke 
of Bedford died, This circumſtance ruined the 
Engliſh affairs in France. Many towns imme» 
diately ſurrendered to Charles, and amongſt them 
was Paris herſelf, The Engliſh troops were ſo 
fatigued and diminiſhed by continual haraſſing, 


that at length a truce was concluded between the 
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French and them. This gave to Charles the quiet zagum quiz 


poſſeſſion of his kingdom ; a great part of which 

had, during upwards of three hundred years, been 

ſubje& to England. The joy in France upon this 

occaſion was exceſſive. Charles died in 1461, aged 
fifty- eight. 


LEWIS XI. 


Tars Prince was the ſon of the preceding: he 
ſucceeded to the throne at the age of thirty-nine 
years, The principal trait of his reign is, that he 
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laid the foundatian of that abſolute power, which 


A de Kings of France from this period aſſumed. 


His firſt ſtep was, to remove all the miniſtry who 
refuſed to join heartily in the ſupport of his mea- 
ſures. This gave riſe to a junction of many of the 
Nobility, for the preſervation of their privileges 


TheLeague. and liberties againſt the deſigns of the King. This 


1468, 


junction, or union, was called the League for the 
Public Good. The Dukes of Burgundy and Bre- 
tany entered into it. The Duke of Burgundy 
being a powerful Prince, the King reſolved to 
bring him to battle, in the hope of cruſhing the 
league at one ſtroke. They came to an engage- 
ment near Mont I'Heri; but no advantage was 
gained on either ſide ; yet, as the King moved off 
in the night, the Duke claimed the victory; which 
encouraged him to form great deſigns, and theſe in 
the end coſt him his life. Lewis was ſull of diſ- 
ſimulation; and, to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, he took off ſome trifling taxes, and made 
large promiſes of reducing many more, and of 
doing other acts of favour: but, as ſoon as the 
danger was over, he diſregarded them all. He 
entered into a negociation with ſeveral of the heads 
of the league; and found means to ſow diſcord 
amongſt the reſt, by which at length he totally 
diſſolved the league. The Duke of Burgundy 
however was not amongſt thoſe who ſubmitted to 
him. In the year 1468 the Duke had very nearly 
ſurrounded him at Peronne, and Lewis was in 

Ry fp” Fe great 
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great danger of being made priſoner. At length. Vet 
the Duke, who was Lewis's moſt troubleſome , 
enemy, was killed by the Swiſs, before Nancy, in 

the year 1477. Immediately upon this event, 7477s 
Lewis ſeized upon the Duke's dominions; and at 
firſt it was imagined, that he would, by marriage, 

have annexed them to the Crown. But, ſuch was 

his hatred to the Burgundiaa line, that he choſe to 

ruin 1t entirely. 

While theſe: tranſactions were going on, the Eaeum land 
Houſe of York had ſucceeded to the Engliſh * — 
throne, and Edward IV. landed in France with a 
large army; but Lewis found means to prevail | 
upon him, by preſents and promiſes, to return 
home. He then added Provence, Anjou, and 
Maine, to the French Crown. The Duke of 8 
Lorrain had ſome pretenſions to theſe provinces, &c. — 
but he treated them with contempt. One of his French 
practices was, to borrow money of his officers ; — 
and thoſe who refuſed to lend him any, were in- 
ſtantly diſcharged. He believed that this circum- 
ſtance attached the army to his perſon and mea- 
ſures. He died in the year 1483, aged ſixty 
years. 


CHARLES VIII. 


Tris youth was only thirteen years and two 
months old, when his father died. In the early 
part of his reign he had a difference with the Duke 

of 


1483. 
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4; Ds of Bretany, and prepared an army with a deſign to 
; fubdue that province: but, being informed that a 
marriage was in negociation between Maximilian 
of Auſtria, and Anne, heireſs of Bretany, and being 
unwilling that a right to this duchy ſhould paſs to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, he, by perſuaſions and 
menaces, prevailed upon the lady to break with 
Maximillan, and to mary him. This event hap- 

1491. pened in the year 1491. Thus Bretany became 
annexed to the Crown of France. In a little time 
afterwards, Henry VII. King of England beſieged 

Boulogne: but Charles prevailed on him to retire, 
with the acceptance of a large ſum of money. 

Henry was the more willing to do this, becauſe 
Maximilian, whom Charles had affronted, not only 

by robbing him of his intended wife, but in ſend- 

ing back his ſiſter Margaret, to whom he had been 
engaged, had not fulfilled his promiſe of joining 

with Henry. When Maximilian found that a ſe- 

parate peace had been made between Henry and 
Charles, he defired his ſon Philip, who'was go- 

vernor of the Netherlands, to come to an agree- 

ment with Charles. This was what the French 

King wanted; becauſe it gave him an opportu- 

French iv» nity to proſecute his deſign againſt Naples. Under 
vadeNaples. a pretence that the right of the Houſe of Anjou to 
Naples, which was, by the will of the laſt Duke, 

given to Lewis XI. had devolved upon him, he 
reſolved to attack that kingdom. The Duke of 


Milan, who had a quarrel with the King of Naples, 
10 | encouraged 
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encouraged him in this enterpriſe. Charles began 25 2 
his march for Naples in 1494. The Pope, wha wwan 
could not obſtruct his march, declared him King 
of Naples. As Ferdinand (King of Naples) and 
his ſon, were deteſted for their many cruelties, the 
whole kingdom ſubmitted to Charles as ſoon as he 
entered it. | 

The Turk was the firſt power who took alarm 1495. 
at this unexpected conqueſt, He feared for his 
provinces of Greece, which were ready to reyolt 
upon the leaſt aſſiſtance from the French. But Bowes. > 
Charles gave himſelf up to pleaſures ; in which 
he became ſo completely abſorbed, that a league 
of Princes was formed for his excluſion from 
Italy; and the Spaniſh, Venetian, and other troops 
were in the field, before he knew of the negocia- 
tions which had brought them. there. He then 
immediately began his retreat for France, in which 
he uſed the greateſt diligence ; after having taken, 
and thus ſuffered to be retaken, the entire king- 
dom of Naples in the ſpace of one year. The 
allied troops haraſſed his retreat, but could not 
impede his march. He died without iſſue at the 
age of twenty-ſeven, in the year 1498. In him 498. 
ended the direct line of Philip of Valois. {3 


LEWIS XII. 


Tuis Prince was great-grandſon of Charles V. 
who left two ſons, Charles, his ſucceſſor, and 
Lewis, 
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Lewis, who became Duke of Orleans. The Duke 


of Orleans married the daughter and heireſs of the 
Duke of Milan; by whom he had Charles, Duke 


of Orleans, and father of Lewis XII. He was 
thirty-ſix years of age when he aſcended the throne ; 
and, from his general good character, was equally 
eſteemed by the Nobility, and beloved by the 


Popularity people. Immediately after his coronation, he re- 


mitted one tenth part of all the impoſts : he con- 
tinued all the miniſters, magiſtrates, and officers of 
his predeceſſor, to the ſurpriſe of the whole nation, 
and to the aftoniſhment. of the perſons thus fa- 
voured. When he was reminded that he had been 
made priſoner by Trimouille, he returned that 
ever- memorable anſwer, © That he did not become 
« a King, to revenge the quarrels of a Duke of 
© Orleans.” Ir is one thing to pronounce; a fine 


maxim, and another to make it the rule of our 


conduct. He was deſervedly called the father of 
his people; but he was the only monarch of his 
houſe. The Duke and Ducheſs of Bourbon looked 
upon themſelyes as diſgraced, and could ſcarcely 
believe him in earneſt, when the King not only 
aſſured them of his pardon, but of his affection. 

It was pravided, by their contract of marriage, 


that if they died without male heirs, the immenſe 


eſtates of the family ſhould. be annexed to the 
Crown. They had only one daughter, whom 
they intended to marry to Charles, Count of Mont- 
penſier. The King voluntarily renounced his 

intereſt, 


r 
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intereſt, and thereby made her the heireſs of the * D. 
firſt line of Bourbon. He treated the Queen 
Dowager with the greateſt reſpect, ſettled her 
jointure to her ſatisfaction, and allowed her to 
reſide in, and to aſſume the ſovereignty of her own 
dominions. To theſe virtues he added the au- 
ſterity of military diſelpline, which he reſtored to 
the army. He vas defirous of poſterity ; and 
therefore, with the aſſiſtance of the Pope (Alex- 
ander VI.) he diffolved his marriage with Joan, 
the daughter of Lewis XI. and eſpouſed the late 
King's widow; by which Bretany was again an- -Bretany 
nexed to the Crown of France. The Pope entered pant hg 
into this meafure with particular alacrity, becauſe n. 
he ſaw he ſhould thereby provide for his baſtard, 
Cæſar Borgia, who had reſigned” the Cardinal's 
hat, in order to get a better proviſion. The French 
writers ſay, that Queen Joan was a woman of ex- 
emplary piety and virtue, and though at firſt in- 
dined to vindicate her marriage; yet at length, 
ſexing it was to no purpoſe, ſhe ſubmitted pati- 


_ ently. The King granted her the revenues of the 


Duchy of Berry, and ſome other rents. Cæſür 
Borgia was gratified with the Dukedom of Valen- 
tinois, and the daughter of the Lord Albert (a lady 
'of high birth), for his' wife. 

Alfter theſe atrangements, the firſt object of the 
King was the eſtabliſhment of peace at home, 
which he accompliſhed with equal wiſdom. He 
had formed defigns upon Italy; and his reſolution 
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was to accompliſh them. Upon his ſecond mar- 
riage, he added to his other titles, thoſe of the Two 
Sicilies and Jeruſalem, together with the Duchies 
of Milan and Bretagne. He claimed the firſt, as 
heir of the Houſe of Anjou; the ſecond, as de- 
ſcending to him from his grandmother. Valentina ; 
and the third, in virtue of his marriage. He firſt 
invaded Milan, which his army ſeized without 
any oppoſition z, the Duke having fled, with his 
family, to Inſpruck, in Germany. The Vene- 
tians had previouſly engaged to aſſiſt him in his 


conqueſt ; and to them he allotted part of the 


newly acquired territory. All the Italian writers 
agree in ſaying, that this conqueſt. was made, not 
by the power of arms, but by the arts of treachery 
and corruption. Certain it is, that Novara and 
Alexandria were quickly taken; Mortara capitu- 
lated inſtantly; the keys of Pavia were delivered 
without a ſiege; and Genoa ſubmitted in the like 
manner. Milan alſo opened her gates; and the 
citadel, the ſtrongeſt place then in Europe, with 
proviſion for two, and ammunition for four years, 
was ſold by Bernardin Curtio, who had been en- 
truſted with the care of it; for which the French 
officers treated him with ſuch contempt, that he 
dicd in ten days afterwards. All this fucceſs was 
juſtly afcribed to the penetration and en o of 
his miniſter, Cardinal D' Amboiſe. 

After this, he ordered an army to march into 
Spain, and a fleet to be fitted out at Marſeilles, to 
attack 
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attack the coaſt of Spain, in reſentment for the ill 7757 
uſage he had met with ſome time ago from Ferdi- 
nand tlie Catholic: but both theſe expeditions 
failed: the fleet returned without doing any 

thing, and the army was defeated in Rouſſillon. 

His army in Italy had better ſucceſs. Naples w. ple, 
was over run; and Frederick, the King of it, ſub- nr 
mitted to Lewis, and was afterwards: ſupported in 
France by a penſion of thirty thouſand crowns. 

Lewis entered into a negociation with Ferdinand 
the Catholic, to divide Naples between them: but 
they did not agree; which offended Lewis ſo 
highly, that he ordered his army to invade Spain a 
ſecond time: but the French were again en 
and obliged to return to France. 

In the year 1507 the city of Genoa, at that time Genoa 
belonging io the duchy of Milan, revolted. Leis 
marched againſt it in perſon; and, after a ſhort 
ſiege, he ren the ee o ſurrender at 
diſcretion. bw 

The Emperor Maximilian 0 
affecting to apprehend, that Lewis meant to ſeize 
upon all Italy, deſired a paſſage for ſome troops 
through the Venetian territories into Italy. The 50s. 
Venetians, although not in alliance with Frans; 
attacked theſe troops, and defeated them. 

This circuniſtance gave riſe to the famous League of 
league of Cambray the oſtenſible pretenoe for br. 
which, was to humble this ſmall opulent republic. 

The Emperor reconciled himſelf to the French 
: King, 
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AP Kidg, to gratify his reſentment againſt Venice 
ud he alſo prevailed on the Catholic King, and 


the Pope, to enter into the confederacy. Lewis 
was guilty of a great error, in thus allying himſelf 
with his natural enemies; nor was it until after a 
long negociation, that he could be perſuaded to 
enter into this famous league, by which the State of 
Venice was conſigned to deſtruction. This league 
was one of the greateſt and moſt ſingular events 
that Europe had ever ſeen; as being a league 
founded in teſentment, and diamettically oppoſite 
to the intereft of every one of the contracting 
powers. The tepublic of Venice was grown ex- 
tremely potent, and not by the moſt dire& me- 
thods ; for great power in States, hke great wealth 
among private men, is very rarely acquired but by 
fraud or oppreſſon: but the republic of Venice 
was the bulwark of Italy; it prevented the Pope 
from drawing the Emperor, or the King of the 
Romans, as the phraſe then was, into Lombardy, 
againſt the French; moderated the views of King 
Lewis, and hindered him from extending his con- 
queſt; kept the Pope from being reduced to a ſtate 
of deſpondency ; and preferved to Ferdinand the 
Catholic the kingdom of Naples, All this influ- 
ence reſulted from their great power, however that 
power might be acquired ; and therefore, though 
it might be the intereſt of each of theſe potentates 
ſeparately to recover, if poſſible, what had been 
taken from them by the republic,—yet, to oblige 

3 her 
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her to refund all her conqueſts, was to. reduce a 2 Ky 


power of which they were all afraid, and open a 
ſource of perpetual wars thereby amongſt them- 
ſelves. The allied troops attacked the Venetians Venetians 
at Ghiera, and totally defeated them ; but did not Sl 
know how to make the beſt uſe of their victory. 
Lewis went to Milan, and the Venetians abandoned 
the Continent. Next year Lewis ſaw his error. 

The Pope (Julius the Second) being bent upon 
the aggrandiſement of the Papacy, reſolved to drive 
the French totally out of Italy. For this purpoſe a HalyLexgug 
league was formed under his auſpices, which was Prader, 
called the Holy League ; conſiſting of the Pope, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, Venice, Switzerland, and 
England, in 1510. Lewis was tender of the Pope, 1510. 
and ordered his troops not to make incurſions on 
the lands of the Church. The Pontiff, emboldened 
by this treatment, proceeded to the greateſt lengths 
of tyranny and ambition. He ordered his general ThePope 
to lay ſiege to Mirandola, though by no ſhadow of — 
equity could he juſtify the meaſure. The advances 
not being made with that rapidity he expected, he 
repaired thither himſelf, appeared 1a the trenches 
at ſeventy years of age, and exhorted his troops to 
the attack, and, on its ſurrender, cauſed himſelf to 
be carried in military triumph through the breach 


in the wall, The allies took Breſcia, and laid ſiege 


to Bologna. Gaſton de Foix, the French King's Allies de- 


nephew, though only twenty years of age, had now feated, 151 


the command of the French army in Italy, Cardinal 
Vor. III. N a near 
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A. P. d'Amboiſe being dead. This young general at- 


. tacked the allied army, particularly the Venetians, 
near Breſcia, and routed them with prodigious 
loſs. He afterwards attacked the whole confederate 
army at Ravenna, and entirely defeated them; but, 
Gafton de purſuing too far, he was killed. 
: Foix den. The loſs of this young hero proved fatal to the 
1 French. They abandoned Italy entirely: the 
Duke of Milan was reſtored, under the auſpices 
Miles and of the Emperor and the Swiſs : Ferdinand the 
| | . Catholic entered Navarre, and took it. 
The loſs of Milan affected Lewis more than 
[ || any other circuniſtance. He reſolved to recover 
0 it, and with this view he made peace immediately 
with the Venetians. He then entered the duchy, 
i} and poſſeſſed himſelf of great part of it: but an 
19 army of Swiſs coming againſt him, the French 
troops a ſecond time abandoned it. After the 
death of Gaſton de Foix the French troops were 
badly paid: they were ſometimes on the point of 
revolting for their pay, and they had no confidence 
in their generals. 
Hearyvur, Henry VIII. King of England, in conſequence 
France. of his being a party in the Holy League, invaded 
France, and laid ſiege to Terouane: the French, 
endeavouring to relieve it, were defeated at Guine- 
Battle of gaſt. This battle was called the Battle of the Spurs, 
urs. becauſe the French uſed their ſpurs more than their 
ſwords; that is, they fled. A few days after, the 
place ſurrendered ; and the Allies not agreeing 
| who 
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who ſhould keep it, it was diſmantled, and burnt. 4- 5 
Henry next laid ſiege to Tournay, which he took, of 
and reſolved to keep. He then returned to England 


in triumph. 
The Swiſs laid ſiege to Dijon; but the Duke of — 


at- 


P Tremouill, who commanded that garriſon, opened 

he a negociation with the beſiegers, and upon the 75% 
he payment of twenty thouſand crowns, and giying 

_ hoſtages for the payment of a further ſum, he pre- 

hy yailed upon them to retire, 

At the beginning of the year the Queen died, Death of 
hs This event grieved Lewis very much. He re- 
er ſolved upon making peace with all his enemies, Lewisſerle 
ly and ſettling his family. He married his eldeſt „* 
y, daughter to Francis, Count of Angouleſine, his 
* preſumptive heir, and gave him Bretany. His 
h ſecond daughter he married to the grandſon of 
he Ferdinand the Catholic, and renounced in her 
* favour his claims on Milan and Genoa. Theſe 
of alliances were not agreeably received by either the 
* Court of Rome, or that of Vienna. Henry of Eng- 

land was offended with the Emperor, becauſe his 
5 ſiſter, the Princeſs Mary, for whom Henry had a 
d real affection, was ſlighted by Charles of Auſtria, 

4 for a younger daughter of France. The Duke of 

1 Longueville, then priſoner in England, but at the 

4 ſame time well received at Court, took advantage 

ir of the temper the King was in, to ſuggeſt, that the Maries the 

King, his maſter, was a widower in the fifty-tourth Mary & 
A g; his maſter, was ty-tourth Mary of 
9 * of his age, and that the Princeſs might be as England 
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well married to him, as to a Prince of Auſtria. 
Henry approved of the hint; and, upon its being 
mentioned to Lewis, he approved of it alſo. The 
marriage took place in a few months afterwards at 


Abbeville. A peace with England preceded this 


Dies $15. 


event. 
Lewis having extricated himſelf from ſo many 


difficulties, and brought his affairs into good 
order, found the gout a upon him very faſt; 
and his affection for the moſt ſprightly and the moſt 


beautiful young Princeſs in Europe, haſtened him 


to his grave. He died the night following the 
firſt 4 January, 1515, in the fifty-fifth of his, age 
and in the ſeventeenth year of his reign. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


REIGN OF FRANCIS IT, + 


Battle of Marignan—Francis takes Milan—Buys Tournay— 
Declares war againſt Charles V.—Recovers Navarre, and 
loſes Tournay—Loſes Milan—Alliance againſt him De- 

| feated at Pavia, and made priſoner—Releaſed by treaty— 
Holy League—Frahcis joins the League Takes Milan— 
Lays fiege to Naples. Francis's ſons releaſed War re- 
newed— Charles invades France, and is twice defeated 
Peace between Francis and Charles War renewed — Battle 
in Pied mont Alliance between Charles and Henry France 
invaded. 


Tim line Ning dying without male inbes the 
crown devolved to Francis, Count d' Angouleme, 
and Duke de Valois, great grandſon of Lewis, 
Duke of Orleans. He confirmed the late King's 
treaties with England and Venice, and entered into 
one with Charles, King of Spain : but revived his 
claim to Milan and Genoa; and, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, he made his arrangements preparatory to his 
attack upon Milan, The Swiſs, however, oppoſed 


1616. 


him, and attacked him in his camp at Marignan, Battle of 


near Milan: both fides fought deſperately. At 
length the Swiſs were repulſed, with the loſs of ten 


Mgrignan. 


thouſand men. By this victory Francis obtained pe.,c;.ces 
Milan; and he allowed the Duke a penſion of lr, 1318. 


N 3 thirty 
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A. p. thirty thouſand ducats. He made an agreement 

Voith the Pope (now Leo X.) to preſent to all ec- 

cleſiaſtical benefices, and the Pope have the firſt 

Buys Tour- fruits. In the year 1518, he bought Tournay 
from the Engliſh, with a ſum of money. 

2579: Next year the Emperor Maximilian died, 
Francis aſpired to the Imperial dignity ; but the 
Archduke Charles (the celebrated Charles the 
Fifth) was preferred. Francis, knowing the en- 

| | Declares terpriſing ſpirit of this Prince, declared war againſt 
[7 Shane V him. Spain being diſturbed by domeſtic diſſen- 
f | Recovers ſions, Francis in a little time recovered Navarre 
4] and loc but in the Low Countries, his deſigns were fruſ- 
| Tournay. trated : and Charles took from him St. Amand 
| and Tournay. And in Italy the French were 
i defeated by the Germans, neat Bicoca ; by which 
19 Lofes Milan they loſt all Milan. Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 
| was at this time the moſt potent enemy of Francis. 
4 The queen mother of Francis wanted to take from 
4 him his duchy of Bourbon; upon which he entered 
is into the Emperor's ſervice, and into an alliance 

Alliance with him, and with the King of England. It was 

3 agreed between the two laſt, to divide France be- 
tween them, and to marry the Duke of Bourbon to 
the Emperor s ſiſter, and to give him the kingdom 

of Arles. | 
. While the Engliſh made a deſcent upon Picardy, r 

25:4 the Duke of Bourbon, in the year 1524, defeated, 
with great ſlaughter, the French army in the Mi- 
laneſe, commanded by Admiral Bonnevet, who 

| | _ 
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was ſent to recover Milan. Francis was in the next a 
campaign perſuaded, by Bonnevet, to take the 


command himſelf on the ſide of Italy. It is 
aſſerted, by ſeveral of the French and Italian 
writers, that Francis was induced to this meaſure 

on account of a very beautiful lady in Milan, of 

whoſe deſcription he became paſſionately ena- 
moured. All his officers, courtiers, and his mo- 

ther, endeavoured to diſſuade from it: but all 

was in vain, He fat down before Pavia. The Defeate 1 
city held out with great firmneſs. The Duke of mace pris 
Bourbon, who had retired upon Francis's approach, E 
having received conſiderable reinforcements, at- 

tacked him in his camp on the 24th of 
February, entirely routed his army, and took 
Francis priſoner. He was carried into Spain, and 

there kept ſo cloſely confined, that his life became 

in danger. Charles, rightly ſuppoſing the States 

of France would not pay ſo much for a dead king 

as for a live one, conſented to a negociation for his 

ranſom. The treaty was ſigned at Madrid, where 

Francis was confined. The conditions impoſed by Releaſed by 
Charles were, that Francis ſhould reſign the duchy | 
of Burgundy to the Emperor in full ſovereignty ; 

that he ſhovld renounce all claim to every part of 

Italy; to Tournay, Liſle, &c. that he ſhould pay 

to the King of England five hundred thouſand 
crowns, which the Emperor owed to that Mo- 
narch ; and ſeveral other conditions of leſſer mo- 
ment: and, laſtly, he promiſed to perform theſe 
N 4 conditions, 
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14 
| | 4k conditions, or to return priſoner into Spain. Hig \ 
| | ww two ſons were given to the Spaniards as hoſtages, | 
7 About this time a confederacy was entered into, a 
I by England and the States of Italy, which was alſo | 
iT ne called the Holy League, becauſe the Pope was at the | 
41 Lage: head of it, for checking the power of Charles, | 


which ſeemed to menace the liberties of Europe. | 

The conditions of the releaſe of Francis being | 

Francisjoins yery diſhonourable, Francis declared them not | 

binding, becauſe they were extorted from him 

while he was a priſoner. The ſame was aſſerted by | 

the States of France; and the Burgundians in par- 

. ticular aſſerted, that he could not ſeparate Bur- 

VN gundy from the Crown, becaule his right to that 

| duchy was only for his life. After theſe. declara- 

| tions, Francis joined the league againſt Charles, 

| The Emperor charged Francis with breaking his 

ſolemn promiſe. Francis gave him the he in direct 

terms, and ſent him a challenge ; which Charles, 
1 however, did not accept. 

| Saves in. The French army, commanded by Odel de Foix, 

1 lan. Baron de Lautree, after overrunning the Milaneſe, 

penetrated to Naples, and laid ſiege to that city: 

iO but a ſtop was put to this ſucceſs by the imprudence 

| , of Francis, who refuſed to beſtow the government 

| of Genoa on Admiral Andrea Doria, who was a 

native of Genoa, and to reſtore the town of Savona 

to this, republic. 
$523, Doria went over to the party of Charles, and 


had a great ſhare in preſerving the communication 
with 
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with Naples by ſea, During the long ſiege of this 4 9: 
town, a plague broke out in the French army; ST 
which having carried off great numbers, with their 1e Naples, 
general, the reſt were made priſoners. This was 
followed with the loſs of all in Milan: and that 

great man, Doria, acquired an immortal glory, by 
preſerving the liberty of his country, when it was 

in his power to take upon himſelf the ſovereign 
authority. 

At length Francis, being deſirous that his chil- 12g. 
dren, left as hoſtages, ſhould obtain their liberty, n. 
a treaty was, in the year 1529, concluded at Cam- beaſed. 
bray, by which he agreed to pay a large ſum for. 
the ranſom of his ſons, to give up the ſovereignty 
of Artois and Flanders to Charles, and to renounce 
all pretenſions to France, 

The war being renewed in the year 1535, Francis ur new 
had a mind to open himſelf a way to Milan, © 
through Savoy; and, Having ſet up freſh preten- 
fions to this duchy, in the right of his mother, he 
ſoon became maſter of moſt of it. On the death of 
Sforca, the Duke, which happened about the ſame 
time, it was reſolyed by the Emperor to annex the 
duchy of Milan to the dominions of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, Having, in order to make ſure of this 
duchy, thrown himſelf into Provence, with an —.— 
army of $0,000 men, he pillaged Aix, and laid — = 
ſiege to Marſeilles ; but his army falling ſick, he h 
thought proper to retire. Another army from the 
Netherlands, which penetrated, at the ſame time, 


into 
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A: D. into Picardy, was, after taking Guiſe, St. Pol, and 
2 Montreuil, defeated at Peronne. Upon this ſuc- 
ceſs, Francis, pretending that the ſovereignty of 
Artois and Flanders were inſeparable from the 
French crown, ſummoned Charles to appear as his 
vaſſal, and to do homage for theſe counties: and 
he likewiſe entered into an alliance with the Turks. 
The firſt of theſe appeared to all mankind ridicu- 
lous; and the ſecond was thought extraordinary in 
a Chriſtian Prince: but Francis endeavoured to 
excuſe it, by ſaying, that the Emperor had endea- 
voured to do the ſame. By the mediation of the 
Pope, the truce, concluded the year before at 
rens 5. Nice, was, in the year 1538, prolonged for the 
eween Fran- term of nine years; and theſe two Princes, who 
Charles. had been ſo long inveterate enemies, in an inter- 
view at Aigues-Mortes, gave each other the 

ſtrongeſt aſſurances of being heartily reconciled. 
1839 · In the following year, Charles, for ſuch was his 
confidence in Francis, went through France to 
quiet a commotion in Ghent. He, however, for 
his greater ſeverity, made the French King believe 
he would give up the Milaneſe to him, This 
being afterwards refuſed, the Conſtable, Montmo- 
rency, was diſgraced for adviſing Francis not to 
inſiſt upon a promiſe from Charles when he went 

to Paris. 

wn. In the year 1542 the truce was broke by Fran- 
2542. ciſco, whoſe ambaſſadors Cæſar Fregiſa and 
Anthony Rincon, in their way through Milan to 
Venice, 
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Venice, were murdered, as was ſuppoſed by order = D. 


of the governor ; and Charles had lately ſuffered wyws 
ſome loſs before Algiers, he thinking the oppor- 


tunity favourable; reſolved to attack him with five 

armies, at the ſame time: one of theſe took many 

places in Luxembourg; and a diverſion being 

made in Hungary, by. Solyman, Emperor of the 
Turks, Gran, and ſome other towns on that fide, 

were taken, The pirate Barbaroſſa came allo to 

the aſſiſtance of the French, but his corſairs did 

them more hurt than good. Charles, on his part; 
concluded an alliance with Henry VIII. of Eng- 

land, whom Francis had diſguſted by aſſiſting the 
Scotch; and, after chaſtiſing the Duke of Cleves, 

for his attachment to France, ſat down before 
Landrecy. His attempt failed on this place; and Baue ia 
the French, in the mean time, obtained a victory — 
over the Imperialiſts, near Cereſoles, in Piedmont; 

but they could not improve it, becauſe many of 

their troops were recalled, to oppoſe the Emperor 

and Henry, who had agreed to enter France with Allianes 
an army of 100,000 men, The Emperor had, — 
after taking Luxemburg, advanced as far as Cha- 1 «mart, 
teau-Thiery; and the city of Paris was in the vaded, 
greateſt conſternation. If Henry had at this time 

made the beſt of his way through Picardy, accord- 

ing to the agreement betwixt him and Charles, 

that metropolis mult have fallen into their hands; 

and they might have penetrated into the heart of 

the kingdom, As he did not, Charles concluded 


ſl | ”M 
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A. a treaty with Francis at Creſſy, in the year 1547 ; 
by which it was agreed, that all places taken, 
. ſhould be reſtored, on both ſides. . Charles, more- 
over, promiſed to the Duke of Orleans, ſecond ſon 
of Francis, his daughter in marriage, with either 
the Duchy of Milan, or the Netherlands, as a por- 
tion: but this match was prevented from taking 


offect by the Duke's death. Francis died in the 
year 1547, aged 52 years. | 30 Y 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE REIGNS OF HENRY II. AND FRANCIS It, 


Henry puniſhes Bourdeaux—Regains Boulogne—Attacks the 


Emperor Returns to France—Sienne taken—Battle of Mar- 


ciano— Charles V. regains his crown Truce Truce broken 
— Battle of St. Quintin— Calais taken from the Engliſh, and 
all their poſſeſſions in France - Battle of Gravelines Dauphin 
married to Mary Queen of Scots Treaty of Cambray— 
Death of Henry—His character and family Francis 1I.— 
State of the Houſe of Bourbon — Arts of the Queen Mother 
Death and character of Francis II. 


HENRY II. 


"Tris Prince aſcended the throne of his father 
on the 31ſt of March, 1547, being the day on 
which he became twenty-nine years of age, He 


_ diſregarded the dying advice of his father, which 


was, to keep the preſent miniſters in their reſpec- 
tive offices ; for, as ſoon as his father was buried, 
he diſcharged them every one, and took thoſe into 
his ſervice whom his father had moſt diſliked. 
After his coronation, he made the tour of his fron- 
tiers, to ſee that all his towns were in a perfect 
ſtate of defence. At this time the marquiſate of 
Salucca fell to him by the death of Gabriel, the 
laſt Marquis, without heirs. In the year 1549, he 
ſeverely puniſhed the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, 
who had reyolted ; and in the next year he re- pur- 

| chaſed 


A. D. 
1547. 
— 


1 . 
Puniſhes 


Bourdeaux. 
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A. p. chaſed Boulogne of the Engliſh for four hundred 


Fe thouſand crowns. The Emperor being at this 
Bordcne, time engaged in a war with the Turks, and with 
his Proteſtant ſubjects in Germany, Henry, in the 

x55r. Year 1551, reſolved to break with him. Having 
12 concluded an alliance with Maurice, Elector of 
3552 Saxony, he, in the year 1552, marched an army 
towards the Rhine ; which, in its way, ſurpriſed 

Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and was very near doing 

the ſame to Straſburgh; but a ſeparate peace 

being made by Mavrice with the Emperor, and 

Henry being requeſted by ſome German Princes to 

1 8 further into the empire, he retired. Henry 
14 in his turn took ſeveral places in Luxembourg. 
ö 1 Metz being after this beſieged by Charles, with an 


1 army of one hundred thouſand men, the Duke of 
j ' | __ Guile defended it ſo bravely, that, after great loſs, 
110 he gave over the ſiege. In revenge for this diſap- 
10 pointment, he threw himſelf into the county of 
1 Artois, and, having taken Terouanne, entirely de- 
moliſhed it. Heſden met with the ſame fate, and 

the garriſons of both places were put to the ſword. 
stenne In Italy the French took Sienne, and ſome places 
in the iſland of Corſica; but being defeated 
Burle of in the year 1555, near Marciano, they abandoned 
Charles v. the former. In the year 1556 Charles reſigned the 
cn, crown of Spain in favour of his ſon, Philip IL ; 
2556. and being deſirous that the beginning of his ſon's 
reign ſhould be peaceable, he had, for that purpoſe, 
Truce. agreed upon a ſuſpenſion of arms: but this truce 
was 
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was ſcarcely ſigned, before hoſtilities were, at the A. D. 
inſtigation of Pope Paul VI. recommenced. The 2 
Duke of Guiſe was ſent into Italy, with a power- bag 
ful army, but did nothing remarkable. Philip 

having engaged England on his ſide, beſieged St. 2 
Quintin, with an army of fifty thouſand men. The 5 
Conſtable, Montmorency, attempted to relieve 

this place, but he was entirely defeated. If this 
victorious army had marched directly towards 
Paris, France would have been in a bad condition: 

but Philip, ſuſpecting that the Duke of Savoy, his 

ally, might, for the ſake of obtaining good terms, 
reconcile himſelf to France, would not ſuffer the 
conquerors to advance into the country. After 
taking St. Quintin by ſtorm, the reſt of the cam- 
paign was waſted in taking Han, Chatelet, and 
Noyon. This indolence of the Spaniards gave the 
French an opportunity to re-eſtabliſh their affairs. 

In the year 1557, the Duke of Guile laid ſiege to r559- 
Calais, and in eighty days recovered a fortreſs bun uk» 
which had coſt Edward the Third a whole year's E. 
ſiege, and which had now been two hundred and 
ten years in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, without 
ſo much as a ſingle attempt to retake it. The caſtle 
of Guiſnes ſurrendered alto after a ſhort ſiege ; and 
the garriſon in that of Hames, though the ſituation 
rendered it impregnable, abandoned it; ſo that, by 
the end of Janvary, 1558, the Engliſh had nothing 
left of what, for ſo long a time, they had poſſeſſed 
in France. | 


In 
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In the year 1558, the French army, under Mar- 
ſhal de Termes, was beat near Gravelines. With a 


Gravelines. VIEW of annexing Scotland to the crown of 


—— 
married to 


France, the Dauphin was married to Mary, Queen 


Mary Queen Of Scots; but there being no iſſue of this marriage, 
Trees or the ſcheme failed. A treaty was, in the ſame year, 


Treaty o 
Cambray. 


1559. 


Death of 
H enry . 


concluded at Chateau Cambreſis ; the conditions 
of which were, that Chatelet, Han, St. Quintin, 
and other towns, ſhould be given to Spain; and 
that the Duke of Savoy ſhould be fully reſtored to 
his dominions. After making of this peace, which 
was indeed very prejudicial to France, it was re- 
ſolved by the States to meddle no more with Italy, 
and to break the alliance with the Turks. 

In the year 1559, Henry, in tilting with the Earl 
of Montgomery, received a wound in his eye, which 
inſtantly took away his ſenſes and ſpeech, and 
carried him off at the end of eleven days. This un- 
happy accident damped the joy on the marriage 
which had before been concluded, between his 
filter Margaret, and Philibert, Duke of Savoy. 

This King, to whom the French writers have 
given the ſurname of Belliqueux, or Warlike, was 
indeed of a martial diſpoſition, and fortunare 
enough in ſome of his expeditions. He was mag- 
nificent in his court rather than in his buildings: 
he was not very nice in his dreſs, though it has been 
remarked, as an evidence -of his finery, that he 
wore ſilk ſtockings. He had ſome tincture of learn- 
ing, and was a patron to men of letters, more 
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eſpecially poets. He is blamed for having ſuf- A, 125 
fered his Court to ſink into every kind of vice — 
and luxury, under the ſpecious titles of gallantry 
and politeneſs, He eſpouſed Catherine of Me- 
dicis, daughter of Laurence Duke of Florence, 
born at Florence: April 13, 1519, who at the 
time of her marriage was but fourteen. Having 
excellent parts and a good education, ſhe made 
it her principal ſtudy to ſuſtain her perſonal 
charms by the affability of her behaviour ; yet 
ſhe never made any great impreſſion on the King's 
heart, nor had much ſhare in the management of 
affairs during his reign, at which, though ſhe was 
exceedingly chagrined, yet ſhe knew how to diſ- 
ſemble it, and ſpent her time chiefly in the edu- 
cation of her children, whoſe tempers ſhe dili- 
gently ſtudied, and acquired over them an aſ⸗ 
cendancy, which ſhe preſerved to within a few 
years of her death. Though ſhe bore him no 
children till ten years after her marriage, her 
offspring were ten children: Francis, Dauphin, 
and King of Scots in right of his wife; Lewis, 
Duke of Orleans, who died at two years of age; 
Charles, who ſucceeded his brother Francis; 
Alexander, whoſe name at his confirmation was 
changed to Henry, who ſucceeded Charles; and 
Hercules, who at confirmation aſſumed the name 
of Francis, and. who was ſucceſſively Duke of 
Alengon, Brabant, and Anjou, a Prince whoſe 
character may be eaſily collected from the ap- 
Vor. III. O pellations 
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a. V. pellations given him by his mother and hides. 


| — ther Henry. The Queen always called him her fils 
1 egare, that is, her wrong-headed fon; and Henry 
never mentioned him by any other title than 
ce ſcelerat, that villain, and charged the King 
of Navarre, who was afterwards his ſucceſſor, to 
put him to death, a taſk which was not in that 
Monarch's nature to perform. Her daughters 
were alſo five: Elizabeth or Iſabella, who was 
intended for Edward the Sixth of England, de- 
manded for the Infant Don Carlos, and at length 
1 married to his father Philip the Second; ſhe 
* died in childbed. Claude, who eſpouſed Charles 
Wl the Second, Duke of Lorrain; ſhe was the 
1 favourite daughter of the Queen. Margaret, 
the firſt wife of Henry King of Navarre. Vic- 
toria and Johanna, twins, who died in their in- 
fancy. Beſides theſe the King had ſeveral na- 
tural children. By a Scotch lady, whoſe name 
was Fleming, he had Henry d' Angouleſme, 
Grand Prior of France and Governor of Pro- 
vence; by Phillippa, a native of Piedmont, he 
had Diana d' Angouleſme, who firſt eſpouſed Ho- 
ratio Farneſe, and afterwards Francis de Mont- 
morency; by Madame de Sevignè he had Henry 
de Remy; by the Ducheſs of Valentinois he 
had no children. The manner of this Monarch's 

death was ſo extraordinary, that an opinion very 

ſtrongly prevailed of its being foretold by Luke 

Gaurix, a famous aſtrologer. As this fallacious 

art 
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art was the grand foible of that age, even the 
moſt judicious hiſtorians have given into this 
tale, and report that Catherine de Medicis hay- 
ing cauſed the King's horoſcope to be judged 
by the aſtrologer before-mentioned, he predict- 
ed the King would be killed in a duel, by a wound 
he received in his eye, for which he was ex- 
tremely derided till the King's misfortune veri- 
fied his prediction. His body was interred with 
all his anceſtors at St. Denis, the Conſtable de 
Montmorency having this charge left to him by 
thoſe who excluded him from any ſhare in the 


- affairs of ſtate. 


FRANCIS I. 


ASCENDED the throne in the year 1559, at 
fixteen years of age. Soon after his acceſſion 
the civil wars, by which France was ſo long ra- 
waged, were commenced. In order to under- 
ſtand the origin of theſe aright, it is neceſſary to 
take a retroſpective view of events. 

The Houſe of Bourbon, which, next to the 


reigning family of Valois, held the beſt right to 
the Crown, had, for a long time, increaſed fo 
much 1n riches and power as to make ſome for- 
mer Kings jealous. Francis I. did, indeed, in 
the beginning of his reign, make Charles Duke 
of Bourbon Conſtable of F rance, and Prime 

5 Miniſter; 
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47 . Minifter; but the maxim of keeping this Houfe 
under, which his predeceſſor had followed, ſoon 
prevailed. 
This being perceived, Charles went into the 
Emperor's ſervice, and he it was who commanded 
the Imperial army at the battle of Pavia, where 
Francis was made priſoner. After many fignal 
ſervices, he was ſlain at the ſtorming of Rome, 
in the year 1527. The reſt of the Bourbon 
family were, from that time, looked upon with 
an evil eye; and the houſe of Guiſe and Mont- 
morency were careſſed by Francis. The firſt of 
theſe, which had for its chief Claude, Duke of 
Guiſe, was a branch of the houſe of Lorrain; 
the other, one of the moſt ancient families of 
France, was headed by Annas Montmorency, 
Conſtable of France. Towards the cloſe of that 
reign, both theſe falling into diſgrace, were 
baniſhed the court; and it is ſaid, that Francis, 
upon his death-bed, adviſed his ſon to employ 
neither of them, repreſenting to him, that it 
was dangerous to have miniſters of ſuch abilities 
and intereſt. Notwithſtanding this advice, An- 
nas of Montmorency, and Francis Duke of Guile, 
were both received into favour z but a jealouſy 
ſoon aroſe betwixt them, for the former valued 
bimſelf upon his political capacity, and the 
latter piqued himſelf upon his military abilities. 
The Duke of Guiſe, who had always been po- 
pular, grew more ſo by defending Metz Againſt 
Charles, 
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Charles, and taking Calais from the Engliſh, 
On the contrary, Montmorency was much 
plamed for loſing the battle of St. Quintin, and 
he was looked upon to be principally concerned 
in adviſing the diſhonourable peace. 

The Guiſes grew more conſiderable by the 
marriage of Francis to Mary Queen of Scots, their 
ſiſter's daughter; and at length, every thing in 
France was directed by the Duke and the Cardinal 
his brother. This not only mortified Montmo- 
rency, but the two brothers of the Bourbon fa- 
mily; Anthony King of Navarre, and the Prince 
of Conde, would not brook it. Anthony, in- 
deed, being of an eaſy diſpoſition, had nothing 
more in view than to recover his kingdom of 
Navarte, and in the mean time was contented 
with the revenue he received from Bearn; but 
the Prince of Conde was ambitious, and ſo poor 
withal, that he could not live up to his high 
rank without ſome conſiderable employment. 


Beſides this, the admiral Coligny, an artful 


proud man, and his brother D'Andelot, who 
was of a bold enterpriſing temper, were con- 
tinually inciting the Prince of Conde to aſſert 
the ſuperiority of his family. 

This was the ſituation of affairs when Francis 


II. who was only ſixteen years of age, and by 
reaſon of his incapacity and ill ſtate of health, a 


wholly unfit to govern, came to the Crown. 
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While the heads of the Bourbon and Guiſe 
family contended for the Regency, the Queer 


Mother, Catherine de Medicis, by craftily fo- 


menting their quarrel, contrived to get it into her 
own hands. As the Guiſes were her favourites, 
ſhe gave the command of the army to the Duke; 
and- the Cardinal had the dire&ion of the 
finances. The conſtable, Montmorency, under 
the pretence that his great age wanted repoſe, 
was defired to retire from court; and to get him 
out of the way, the Prince of Conde was ſent 
Ambaſſador to the Spaniſh court. Seeing them- 
ſelves thus excluded from all ſhare of the govern- 
ment, it was reſolved, at a meeting held to de- 
liberate on what meaſures were fitteft to be 
taken, that the King of Navarre (ſhould, by 
cajoling the court, endeavour to procure their 
advancement. This was tried, but after being 
many times deceived with vain hopes, he gave 
it over. | | 

Still the Prince of Conde was determined to 
puſh his fortune : and having no great intereſt, 
he, by the advice of Coligny, joined himſelf with 
the Hugonots; by which name all of the re- 
formed religion in France were called. Theſe 
people, at this time, under a ſevere perſecution, 
mortally hated the Guiſes, whom they looked 


upon to be the authors of it, and readily em- 
braced him for a leader. It was agreed, that the 


Hugonots, being aſſembled ſecretly, ſome of 
them 
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them ſhould demand at court the free exerciſe 
of religion; which being refuſed, the reſt were 
to go inſtantly in a body, and after murdering 
the Guiſes, force the King to confer the regency 
on the Prince of Conde. A gentleman named 
Renaudie, took upon himſelf the execution of 
this deſign; but as it was deferred on account of 
the court's removal to Blais, and from thence to 
Amboile, it took air, and above twelve hundred 
Hugonots were ſeized and put to death. The 
Prince of Conde was confined and ſentenced to 
die; but luckily for him, the ſudden death of 
Francis, in the year 1560, entirely changed the 
face of affairs. He expired on the fifth day of 
December, when he wanted ſomething leſs than 
two months of eighteen years of age, after a 
reign of a year and five months, He was ſtyled 
the King without vice, which would have been 
a high character, if it had proceeded lefs from 
a want of capacity, than from a want of incli- 
nation, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


REIGN OF CHARLES Ix. 


Arts of the Queen Mother Cauſe and Progreſs of the 

Civil Wars; particularly againſt the Hugonots—Maſ- 

| ſacre at Paris Death of Charles, with Anecdotes and 
; Reflections. 


1 BROTHER to Francis II. came to the 
1560. Crown in the year 1560, aged only eleven years. 
66 Queen Mother, the celebrated Catherine 
_— _ Medicis, thought herſelf ſecure of the Re- 
gency, and eſpecially ſo long as ſhe could keep 
the Houſes of Bourbon and Guiſe embroiled. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the views of the 
Prince of Conde's party, ſhe affected to have 
no diſlike to the Reformed Religion, and ra- 
ther encouraged it at Court, but Montmo- 
rency, Guiſe, and the Marſhal St. Andre, ad- 
hered to their deſign of exterminating that 
Party ; and the King of Navarre, after much 
entreaty, was prevailed upon to join in their 

views. 


A ſhort 
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A ſhort time afterwards a conference was held . 8 * 


at Poiſſy between divers perſons of both religions: 
and an Edict was, in January 1562, publiſhed for 
the preſervation of the Reformed Religion, 
which was called the Edict of January. This ſo 
incenſed the Guiſe party, that ſome of them en- 
tered the village of Vaſſey, and having diſ- 
turbed the Proteſtants in the exerciſe of their 
Religion, put three-ſcore of them to death. 
From this time hoſtilities were carried on by 
both ſides: and many battles and ſkirmiſhes 
were fought ; but a circumſtantial detail of. all 
theſe is not neceſſary in a General Hiſtory, 
therefore we ſhall content ourſelves with giv- 
ing a general ſtatement of the moſt important 
events during this Civil War, without particular 
attention to the ſeveral ſcenes of cruelty, which 
can only awaken the keeneſt ſenſations of abhor- 
rence againſt both et. and religious fana- 
tiſm. 

In the firſt war in 1562, the King of Na- 
varre died of a wound received at the ſiege of 
Rouen. A battle being fought near Dreux, 
the Prince of Conde had at firſt the advantage; 
but his men falling to the plunder too ſoon, they 
were repulſed, and he was taken priſoner. In 
this action the Marſhal St. Andre was killed on 
the ſpot, and about four thouſand of each party 
were left dead upon the field. The Duke of 
Guiſe was ſoon after treacherouſly murdered at 


the 
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the Siege of Orleans, by one Peltrot, at the 


— inſigation, as it was ſuppoſed, of Coligny. 


2563» 


In the next year a peace was made; yet, 
notwithſtanding the ſhort continuance of this 
war, it is computed that at leaſt fifty thou- 
ſand of the Hugonots were. killed ; and both 
parties had ſuffered ſo much, that the Queen 
could now manage either. After the peace, 
the Engliſh were obliged to quit Havre de 
Grace, which the Hugonots in recompence for 
their aſſiſtance, had put into their hands. As 
the Hugonots made no ſcruple of taking plate 
out of the churches, and coining it; ſilver was, 
after this war, more plentiful in France than it 
had ever been before, 

In the year 1567 the Queen Regent had an 
interview with the Duke d' Alva, at Bayonne, in 
which the deſtruction of the Hugonots, it is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed was reſolved upon. This ap- 
prehenſion, with the perſecution immediately 
ſet on foot with great warmth againſt them, 
determined the Hugonots to renew hoſtilities. 
Annas of Montmorency being in this ſecond 
war, ,mortally wounded at the battle of St. 
Dennis, he ſaid to a Monk, who was imperti- 
nent in his laſt moments, Let me alone, I 
have not lived four-ſcore years, without learn- 
ing to die a quarter of an hour.” The Proteſ- 
tants, who were very inferior in number, got a 
great reputation by this victory; and the We 
; 0 
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of Rochelle, which for ſixty years afterwards 
ſerved for a retreat, declared for them. 

In the year 1568, peace was ſigned, but as 
neither party was ſatisfied with the conditions, 
the war broke out again in the ſame year. The 
Prince of Conde being killed by a muſket ſhot 
at the battle of Navarre, the ſon of Anthony, 
who ſucceeded afterwards to the French Crown, 
was Choſen by the Proteſtants for their Chief; 
but the Admiral Coligny had in fa&, the 
whole direction of their affairs. The latter 
failed in his attempt againſt Potiers, in defence 


of which the young Duke of Guiſe gave the 


firſt proofs of his bravery, and loſt nine thou- 
ſand men in the action, near Moncoutour, 
His reputation did not, however, ſuffer by theſe 
miſcarriages, and being ſupplied with money 
from the Queen of England, and troops from 


the Elector Palatine, he ſoon after aſſembled a 
great army. 


Upon his advancing in the year 1570 to- 
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1570. 


wards Paris, a very advantageous peace for the 


Hugonots was concluded; the Town of Ro- 
chelle, Montauban, Cognac, and la Charitie 
being given up to them; but the deſign of the 
court in this was, that as the Proteſtants could 
not be ſubdued by force, they might thereby be 
lulled into a dangerous ſecurity 

With a view to this, they were flattered with 
great hopes, and the Admiral Coligny, now 
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— concerning an intended expedition againſt the 


Ma ſſacre at 
Patris. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE: 
much careſſed at court, was often conſulted 


Spaniards in the Netherlands. A marriage was 
next year concluded betwixt Henry of Navarre, 

and the French King's Siſter, to the celebration 
of which, all the moſt conſiderable perſons 
amongſt the Proteſtants were invited, that their 
throats might be more conveniently cut altoge- 
ther at Paris. As the Admiral was going home 
one night from court, he was wounded in the 
arm by ſome ruffians, hired by, the Duke of 
Guiſe to ſhoot him, This was fellowed with 
an agreement, that on the 24th of Auguſt, the 
feaſt of St. Bartholomew, at the ringing of 
bells for the firſt prayers in the morning, the 
Hugonots ſhould be all maſſacred; and the 


Duke de Guiſe took upon himſelf the execution 


of this infernal deſign. The Admiral, confined 
to his bed by his wounds, was the firſt who fell 
a ſacrifice. The ſlaughter continued for ſeven 
days with the moſt unheard of cruelty. The 
example ſet at Paris, being followed in many 
other cities, above thirty thouſand-Proteſtants 
were maſſacred, The King of Navarre, with 
the young Prince of Conde, were compelled to 
abjure the Reformed Religion. This horrid 
buſineſs, which 1s commonly called the Wedding 
at Paris, has been infamouſly repreſented by ſe- 
veral of the Catholic writers, as. a maſter- piece 
of policy, 5 


As 
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As ſoon as the conſternation of the Proteſ- 5 


tants was a little over, the war was recommenced 
with great animoſity by the Hugonots. On the 
breaking out of this fourth war, the Royal 
army beſieged Rochelle, but after being eight 
months, and loſing twelve thouſand men before 
it, the Duke of Anjou, who commanded the 
ſiege, took the opportunity of his being elected 
King of Poland, to raiſe the ſiege with honour, A 
and peace was in the year 1573 again con- 1573; 
cluded. 

In the next year, the war was re-kindled, and 2574+ 
a third party being formed in France, who 
called themſelves the Political Party; theſe 
proteſted, that without any regard to Religion, 
they only meant the good of the public, the 
excluſion of the Queen from the Regency, and 
the baniſhment of the Guiſes, and all the Ita- 
lians from the. kingdom. At the head of this 
party was the houſe of Montmorency. At firſt 
this party propoſed nothing but its own encreaſe, 
from the conviction of argument and perſuaſion ; 
yet this party had afterwards a great ſhare in 
the advancement of King Henry of Poland to 
the French Monarchy. In the ſame year, that 
all theſe diviſions were preponderating in the great 
ſcale of national opinion, Charles died at the + 
of twenty-four years. His maladies had in ſome e 
degree lain dormant during the preceding winter, 95 and 


reflections. 
revived with double violence on the approach of 


ſpring. 
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ſpring. His brother's and the King of Na- 


wwe yarre's unquiet practices, ſuperadded to the re- 


newal of the civil war with the Hugonots, 
touched him deeply, and irritated the other diſ- 
eaſes which preyed on his enfeebled conſtitu- 
tion.—< At leaſt,” ſaid he, © they might have 
waited for my death. It is too much to diſtreſs 
me now, debilitated by illneſs “!“ 

His mother, Catherine, ever attentive to her 
own intereſts, and foreſeeing that the King's end 
could not be very diſtant, with her uſual ſagacity 
and precaution, began to concert meaſures for ſe- 
curing to herſelf the future regency. Her ſon's 
declining health, and incapacity of perſonal appli- 
cation to affairs, having in a degree reſtored to 
her that authority, of which he had previouſly 
determined, and even began to deprive her ; ſhe 


exerted it to render herſelf miſtreſs of thoſe per- 


fons, who might otherwiſe trouble and oppoſe 
her ſeizure of the ſupreme power, in caſe of 
Charles's death. 

La Mole, and the Count de Coconas, an Ita- 
lian nobleman, both favourites of the Duke of 
Alengon, were arreſted. The. former denied 
every thing imputed to his charge, and perſiſted 
invariably firm: but the Count flattered with 


®. It was not poſſible, ſays Brantome, to aſcertain what 
was the king's diſorder; ſo vartus and uncommon were 


the ſymptoms. 


the 
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Marechals de Montmorency and Cofle, as ac- 
complices in the conſpiracy. This depoſition, 
though probably extorted only by the expeCta- 
tion of eſcaping an ignominious puniſhment, 
furniſhed Catherine with the pretext ſhe - 
wanted, 

A circumſtance which very ſtrongly marks the 
ſuperſtition of the age, (prone to the uſe of 
charms, and addicted to ſorcery,) ſerved to haſten 
the execution of La Mole and Coconas. A 
little image, compoſed of wax, was found in the 
houſe of the former ; the heart of which was 
pierced through with a needle in many places, 
It was pretended that this waxen figure repre- 
ſented the King, whom La Mole had devoted to 
death and bewitched. He denied the imputa- 
tion, and aſſerted, that he had procured it from 
Coſmo Ruggieri, a Florentine, who had followed 
the Queen- mother into France, and profeſſed 
magic or divination. Ruggieri, interrogated in 
turn, confirmed La Mole's affurances ; and 
added, that the intent of the amulet was to gain 
the affections of a lady, to whom that gentle- 
man was deyoted. 

Notwithſtanding this defence, he was executed 
ſome days after with the Count de Coconas, in 
the © Greve” at Paris. Their bodies, quartered, 


were 
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ſpring. His brother's and the King of Na- 


wee yarre's unquiet practices, ſuperadded to the re- 


newal of the civil war with the Hugonots, 
touched him deeply, and irritated the other diſ- 
eaſes which preyed on his enfeebled conſtitu- 
tion.—“ At leaſt,” ſaid he, they might have 
waited for my death. It is too much to diſtreſs 
me now, debilitated by illneſs *!” 

His mother, Catherine, ever attentive to her 
own intereſts, and foreſeeing that the King's end 
could not be very diſtant, with her uſual ſagacity 
and precaution, began to concert meaſures for ſe- 
curing to herſelf the future regency. Her ſon's 
declining health, and incapacity of perſonal appli- 
cation to affairs, having in a degree reſtored to 
her that authority, of which he had previouſly 
determined, and even began to deprive her ; ſhe 
exerted it to render herſelf miſtreſs of thoſe per- 
fons, who might otherwiſe trouble and oppoſe 
her ſeizure of the ſupreme power, in caſe of 
Charles's death. 

La Mole, and the Count de Coconas, an Ita- 
lian nobleman, both favourites of the Duke of 
Alengon, were arreſted. The former denied 
every thing imputed to his charge, and perſiſted 
invariably firm: but the Count flattered with 


* It was not poſſible, ſays Brantome, to aſcertain what 


was the king's diſorder; ſo varwus and uncommon were 
the ſymptoms, 
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pence, being examined in the royal preſence, www 


confeſſed all he knew, and even accuſed the 
Marechals de Montmorency and Cofle, as ac- 
complices in the conſpiracy. This depoſition, 
though probably extorted only by the expecta- 
tion of eſcaping an ignominious puniſhment, 
furniſhed Catherine with the pretext ſhe 
wanted, 

A circumſtance which vety ſtrongly marks the 
ſuperſtition of the age, (prone to the uſe of 
charms, and addicted to ſorcery,) ſerved to haſten 
the execution of La Mole and Coconas. A 
little image, compoſed of wax, was found in the 
houſe of the former; the heart of which was 
pierced through with a needle in many places. 
It was pretended that this waxen figure repre- 
ſented the King, whom La Mole had devoted to 
death and bewitched. He denied the imputa- 
tion, and aſſerted, that he had procured it from 
Coſmo Ruggieri, a Florentine, who had followed 
the Queen-mother into France, and profeſſed 
magic or divination. Ruggieri, interrogated in 
turn, confirmed La Mole's affurances ; and 
added, that the intent of the amulet was to gain 
the affections of a lady, to whom that gentle- 
man was deyoted. 

Notwithſtanding this defence, he was executed 
ſome days after with the Count de Coconas, in 
the Greve“ at Paris. Their bodies, quartered, 


Were 
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were placed on wheels, and their heads fixed on 


ww two poles. La Mole was peculiarly acceptable 


intrigue preceding it.“ 


to, and beloved by the Queen of Navarre, as 
his accomplice was by the Ducheſs of Nevers; 
and it is confidently aſſerted by many of the 
cotemporary hiſtorians, that theſe two Princeſſes 
cauſed the heads of their lovers to be taken down 


on the night conſequent to their execution, and 


interred them with their own hands in the chapel 
of St. Martin “. 


The two accuſed noblemen, Montmorency and 


Cofle, either from a reliance on their own inno- 
cence, or a confidence in their rank and autho- 
Tity, came immediately to Court, to juſtify them- 
ſelves from the ſuppoſed treaſon attributed to 
them; but they were committed by Catherine 
to the Baſtille, and the Pariſians furniſhed, with 
acclamations of joy, eight hundred men to pre- 
vent their eſcape. Orders were likewiſe iſſued 
for the arreſt of Henry Prince of Conde, who, 
as Governor of Picardy, reſided at Amiens: but 
he eluded his enemies; and, quitting the city in 
diſguiſe, arrived ſafe at Straſbourg, where he 
ſolemnly abjured the Catholic religion, and made 
public profeſſion of Calviniſm. 

In Normandy, the Hugonots, vigorouſly 
prefled by the Marechal de Matignon, were al- 


* Henry the Fourth, in his manifeſto preſented to. the 
Pope, expreſsly aſſerts this extraordinary fact, as well as the 


moſt 
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moſt every where reduced to lay down their 
arms. The Count de Montgomeri, ſo long www 
inured to war, and one of their greateſt chief- 
tains, was neceſſitated to ſurrender himſelf to 
Matignon, who inveſted him in the town of 
Domfront. His life was promiſed him, but the 
Queen-Mother diſregarded the promiſe, and 
cauſed him to be executed. | 

The King began to ſink apace under his ac- 
cumulated diſorders, which increaſed in violence 
and inveteracy. He long endeavoured to ſtem 
their attacks; but his ſtrength diminiſhing daily, 
at length compelled him to keep his bed, at the 
palace in the © Bois de Vincennes.” Catherine, 
improving the opportunity, when her ſon's vi- 
gour of mind began to decline under the preſ- 
{ure of ſickneſs, tried to induce him to inveſt 
her with the regency. As long as Charles re- 
tained in any degree his uſual faculties, he per- 
ſiſted invariably to deny her this proof of his con- 
fidence, and could only be perſuaded to grant 
her letters to the governors of the different pro- 
vinces, which injoined, that during his ill- 
neſs, and in caſe it pleaſed God to diſpoſe of 
him, they ſhould obey his mother till the 
King of Poland's return.” 

One of the moſt awful and affecting pictures, 
which can be held up to human ſurvey, is that 
of Charles the Ninth expiring. He was cut off 
in the flower of his age, by a death almoſt un- 

Vor, III. P precedented, 
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— ſtances the moſt excitive of horror and pity, 


During the two laſt weeks of his life, nature 


ſeemed to make extraordinary efforts to ſur- 
mount the diſtemper. He trembled, and was 


contracted in all his limbs, by ſudden paroxyſms. 
His acute pains ſuffered him not to enjoy any 
repoſe, or remain in one poſture ſcarce a moment. 
He was bathed in his own blood, which oozed 
out of his pores, and at all the paſſages of his 
body, in prodigious quantity. 

On the morning of the day when he breathed 
his laſt, Catherine availed herſelf of his debili- 
tated ſtate of mind, to preſs him again for a 
nomination to the regency. He complied with 
her requeſt, though rather by compulſion and 
weakneſs, than choice; and ſhe immediately 
diſpatched other letters into the different parts of 
the kingdom, announcing the King's pleaſure. 
Yet only a few hours before he expired, Charles 
openly gave marks of his difapprobation of 
his mother. Henry King of Navarre having 
approached his bed, he embraced him many 
times; and after other demonſtrations of amity 
and attachment, he ſaid to him, © Je me fie en 


vous de ma femme, et de ma fille. fe vous 


les recoramande, et Dieu vous gardera ! Mais 


ne vous fiez pas i—.” Catherine, fearing he 


was about to name. herſelf, interrupted him 
with“ Monſieur, ne dites pas cela.“ —“ Je le 
wh. et be. dois 
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dois dire,” anſwered the dying Monarch, car 4. b. 
C'eſt la verité.“ — 

When he found the near approaches of mor- 
tality, he prepared himſelf for it with perfect 
compoſure and equanimity of mind. He order- 
ed the Duke of Alengon and King of Navarre 
into his preſence. Birague the Chancellor, Mon- 
ſieur de Sauve Secretary of State, and the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, with ſeveral other nobles, were 
admitted. —He addreſſed himſelf to them, with 
the earneſtneſs of a perſon about to quit the 
world. He declared his brother, the King of 
Poland, ſucceſſor to the Crown, the Salic law 
excluding his only child, a daughter, from the 
throne. He implored the Duke of Alengon not 
to moleſt, or attempt to impede his elder bro- 
ther's entry into the kingdom ; and obliged all 
preſent to take the oath of allegiance to the ab- 
ſent Sovereign, and of obedience to Catherine, 
till his arrival. | 

He commanded. the Viſcount d'Auchy, cap- 
tain of the guards, to look well to his charge, 
and to preſerve his unſhaken loyalty to the King 
of Poland. He requeſted Poquenat, lieutenant 
of the Swiſs guards, to make his dying recom- 
mendations to his allies the thirteen Cantons. 
Above all, he charged Monſieur de la Tour, 

maſter of his wardrobe, to carry his tender and 
conftant remembrances to his miſtreſs, the beau · 
tiful Mary Touchet, whom he had long loved=, 
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Theſe duties performed, he fell into an extreme 


» weakneſs, and yielded his laſt breath about three 


OO 
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o' clock in the afternoon. He wanted only thirty- | 


one days, to have accompliſhed his twenty- fifth 
year. 

Charles left by his Queen only one legitimate 
daughter, named Mary-Elizabeth, who ſurvived 
him about four years. His widow, Elizabeth of 
Auſtria, retired ſoon after into her father, the 
Emperor, Maximilian's dominions, and died in 


retreat, at Prague. By his miſtreſs, Mary Tou- 


chet, he had one ſon, Charles, grand Prior of 
France, Duke of Angouleſme, and Count de 
Ponthieu ; well known by his treaſonable con- 
nections with the Duke of Biron, under Henry 
the fourth's reign. 

There is perhaps no character in hiſtory, upon 
which we ſhould decide with more caution than 
on that of Charles the ninth.—Educated in a 
corrupt ind vicious court, under Catherine of 


Medicis's pernicious counſels, all the noble ſeeds 
of virtue and kingly greatneſs, with which nature 


endowed him, were extinguiſhed. He was tall, 
robuſt, but ſtooped in his ſhoulders. He ſpoke 
eaſily and pertinently. He pretended to love 


Tearning and learned men. He was very ſober. 


But he had two very bad qualities, which are ſel- 
dom found united; he was a deep difſembler ; he 


loved hunifing immoderately, and from delight- 
ing in the blood of beaſts, came to {pill that of | 


men. without concern. 
AS > 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


REIGN OF HENRY 111. 


Hugonots encreafe—Peace with them——Party called the 
Union——Freſh war with the Hugonots—Duke of Guiſe 
and his brother aſſaſſinated The King aſſaſlinated - Cir- 


cumſtances of his death His character. 


HENRV, who was already King of Poland, 4. 5. 
aſcended the throne in the year 1574, aged .. 
trrenty-three years. Having taken poſſeſſion of 
the Crown, he by no means anſwered the expec- 
' © tations of the people; for abandoning himſelf to 
idleneſs and ſenſuality, the adminiſtration was ſtill 
in the hands of the Queen Mother, and ſome fa- 
vourites. In the mean time the ſtrength of the 8 
Hugonots was greatly encreaſed by an army from e, 
Germany, under the Prince of Conde, and John 
Caſimar, Count Palantine : the Duke of Alen- 
con, brother to the King, came alſo over to 
them, and the King of Navarre made his eſcape 
from priſon. All theſe conſiderations made it pexce with 
neceſſary for the party to negociate a peace with ons 
them, upon more advantageous terms than any 
53 of 
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of the former About the ſame time, another 
party, called the Union, or League, was ſet on 
foot by the Duke of Guiſe, who, finding him 
ſelf hated by the King, but in great eſteem 
among the Priefts and People, had a mind to 
ſet up for himſelf. He was, beſides, encouraged 
by the contempt the King's management had 
brought him into, and pretending to be de- 
ſcended from Cliarlemain, he inſiſted on having 
a better right to the Crown than Henry, whoſe 
predeceſſor, Hugh Capet, had unjuſtly excluded 
his family. Theſe were the real reaſons for 
this league; but the pretended ones were the 


defence of the Catholic Religion, the eftabliſh- 


ment of Henry on the throne, and the main- 
tenance of public liberty ; and all who-entered 


6 27% 


into it, took a ſolemn oath, to be in all things 


obedient to the heads of it. The King, who 
did not ſee to the bottom of this affair, hoping 
that the Hugonots might be more eafily ruined, 
ſigned it at the Aſſembly of Blois, in the year 
1577, and declared himſelf its head. 

A fixth war was immediately commenced 
againſt the Hugonots ; but notwithſtanding 
their affairs were in a bad ſtate, nothing conſi- 
derable happened, and peace was concluded 1n 
the ſame year. After this peace the King re- 
turned to his tyxurious way of living, to ſup- 
port the expence of which, new taxes were laid 
on the ſubjects, which, with the inſolence of his 

favourites, 
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favourites, increaſed the peoples“ hatred to him; 
and heightened their efteem for the Duke of 
Guiſe. The Duke of Alengon, brother to the 
King, having about the ſame. time taken upon 
himſelf the title of Lord of the Netherlands, Phi- 
lip of Spain, in revenge, entered into the league. 

In 1579, the civil war again broke out,” and 
another in the year 1585, both ofthem to the diſ- 
advantage of the Proteſtants, through the abi- 
lities of the Duke of Guiſe. The King thought 
him now ſo dangerous, that, after inviting him 
in a friendly manner to court, both he, and his 
brother the Cardinal, were by his Majeſty's or- 
ders, and in a manner under his eye, baſely aſ- 
ſaſſinated, in 1588. The leaguers upon this 
declared, that Henry had forfeited his crown, 
and was an enemy to religion. This obliged 
him to throw himſelf into the arms of the Pro- 
teſtants; but while he was beſieging Paris, 
where the leaguers had their greateſt force, he 
was in his turn aſſaſſinated, in 1589. 

Father Daniel ſays, it was on the ſecond day 
after that the army had taken up their quar- 
ters about Paris, that this paricide was commit- 
ted by one James Clement, a young Domini- 
can Friar, who had ſuffered himſelf to be tranſ- 
ported to this phrenzy by the invectives of the 
prelates at Paris againſt the King; and the doc- 
trines which were recommended from the pul- 
pit,- that it was both lawful and juſt to deprive 

P4 a tyrant 
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* 1 a tyrant of his life. This was the language of 
—— the league; who upon all occaſions painted 


Henry of Valois | in the moſt odious colours. 


Clement. found means, ſays Daniel, to come 
at the King under pretence of credential letters, 
which he ſaid, he had brought from the firſt 
preſident, De Harlay, The King having read 
the credential letters, and the Procureur-General 
and Monſieur de Clermont, who were the only 
perſons in the cloſet, withdrawing to ſome diſ- 
tance upon Clement's. declaring that he had 
ſomething to ſay in private, he at that moment 
drew a knife out of his fleeve, and having 
plunged it in the King's belly, and left it there. 
The King crying out, drew the knife hunſelf 
out of the wound, and ſtruck the aſſaſſin on the 
eye with it, who was immediately knocked 
down, and mortally ſtabbed in ſeveral places by 
the guards, who came running 1n at the noiſe, and 
thrown out at the window. The whole court 
were in a conſternation, as may he eaſily ima- 
gined. The ſurgeons were inſtantly called to 
ſearch the wound, which was four fingers below 
the navel on the right fide, about the length of 
a finger from the middle of the belly. The 
gut, part of which came out at the paſſage. 
was not hurt ; but the pain which the King 
felt, in and about the wound, after it was 


| dreſſed, a cold ſweat which came upon him, 


and 
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and the alteration of his pulſe, were ſtrong ſymp- 
toms of death. 

The moment the King of Navarre was ac- 
quainted with this alarming circumſtance, he 
almoſt flew from Meudon, and threw him- 
ſelf upon his knees at the King's bed-ſide, 
melting in tears, and unable to ſpeak a word. 
The King having cauſed him to riſe, kiſſed 
him, and told him, that if God thought fit to 
take him, he left the crown of France to him, 


as his lawful ſucceffor. At the ſame time he 


beſeeched him, to embrace the Catholic reli- 
gion, otherwiſe his reign would be unhappy, 
and his poſſeſſion of the crown uncertain. ' After 
which he cauſed all the Princes and Lords to 
come to him, and commanded them in caſe he 
ſhould not recover of his wound, to acknow- 
ledge the King of Navarre for their lawful So- 
vereign, and immediately to ſwear fidelity and 
obedience to him, which they all did, | bending 
the knee before that Prince. 

The King. having ordered every body to 
withdraw, applied himſelf wholly in preparing 
for death. He had already made his confeſſion 
to his chaplain, who having enquired how he 
ſtood affected towards the Pope's monitory, he 
anſwered in theſe words: I am the firſt Son of 
the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman © Church, and 
defire to die ſo, He expired about four o'clock 


in 
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* in the morning, on the ſecond day of Auguſt, 
1589, at the age of thirty- eight years, ten 
months and thirteen days; having reigned 
fifteen years and two months. 
In him ended the branch of Anjouleme, which 
was a part of the houſe of Orleans, and of all the 
race of Valois; which, by a long ſucceſſion 
of Kings, had held the ſceptre of France for 
near two hundred and ſixty years, and now 
made room for the family of Bourbon, in the l 
perſon of Henry King of Navarre, and the fourth 


of that name in France. | 
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HOUSE OF BOURBON. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


REIGN OF HENRY IV. SURNAMED THE GREAT, 


Pedigree of Henry IV. — Henry raiſes the Siege of Paris 
——Battle of Dieppe— Henry is ſupported by Eng- 
land Marches to Paris To Mowers State of 
the Kingdom — Battle of Yvry=—Cardinal de Bour- 
bon dies — Henry beſieges Paris. 


To ſet this Monarch's deſcent in a clear point 


of view, we ſhall as briefly as poſſible trace his 
claim. — The ſucceſſors of the Emperor 
Charles the Great governed the kingdom of 
France for many generations; from A. D. 814. 
in which that Prince died, to 4. D. 986, when 
Hugh Capet ſeized the crown, and had his 
right confirmed by the Nobility, Clergy, and 
people of France, upon the death of Lewis V. 
to the prejudice of Charles, Duke of Lorrain, 
who was the undoubted heir of the Carlovin- 
glan race. Lewis IX. a direct deſcendant from 


Hugh 
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Hugh Capet, and who, on account of his vari- 


Wyw ous expeditions againſt the Infidels, has ob- 
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tained the ſirname of Saint Lewis, died A. D. 
1270, and left two ſons, Philip and Robert, 
The latter eſpouſed Agnes, daughter of John 
III. fon to Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, by the 
heireſs of Archambault, Signeur de Bourbon. 
This lordſhip coming thus to Robert Count de 
Clermont, ſon to Saint Lewis, in right of his 
wife's mother, he thereupon aſſumed the name of 
Bourbon. He was the father of Lewis the 
Firſt, Duke of Bourbon. Lewis was the father 
of James, Count de la Mardre, who was fa- 
ther of John; alſo Count de la Mardre ; John 
was the father of Lewis, Count de Vendoſme; 
Lewis was the father of John, who was alſo 
Count de Vendoſme; John was the father of 
Francis, who bore the ſame title; Francis was 
the father of Charles Duke de Vendoſme, who. 
was the father of Anthony, King of Navarre, 
who was the father of Henry the Fourth. He 
ſtood, therefore, in the tenth deſcent from 
Saint Lewis: ſo that he ſtood related but in the 
twenty- ſecond degree to his predeceſſor, other- 
wiſe than by marriage. 

He was in the thirty-ſixth year of his age 
when he came to the crown. Although his 
right was unqueſtionable, yet being a Proteſ- 
tant, he ſaw very few except the Hugonots, 
who ſhewed any affection for his ſervice ; and 

therefore 
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therefore he reſolved to make uſe of theſe few as 


A. D. 
1589. 


ſoon as he could. Amongſt theſe few the Marſhal wwe 


de Biron was one of the firſt. The King fent 
him to prevail upon the Swiſs to take an oath of 
fidelity, and to remain in the army, hoping that 
if this example. was obtained, it would be quick- 
ly followed. His hopes were anticipated; the 
Colonel of the Swiſs had diſpoſed them to do 
all that the King wiſhed. 

There was however a great murmur amongſt 
the Catholics. At the head of theſe were the 
Sieurs Manou, d'O, d'Etragues, and ſome 
others; they were unwilling to join the new 
King, and more unwilling to join with the league. 
After much deliberation they came to the King 
in a body; and the ſieur d'O declared, in their 
names, that they did not pretend to queſtion his 
title, but expected and deſired that he ſhould 
become a Catholic. Henry changed counten- 
ance ſeveral times while he was ſpeaking, and 
ſeemed more embarraſſed than at any time of his 
life. He told them he was amazed that any 
other thoughts ſhould enter their minds, than 
thoſe of revenging the death of their ſlaughtered 
Sovereign, which entirely took up his. He told 
them, that to follow their advice was the worſt 
ſtep he could take ; that the change of religion, 
to a man who had any, was not the work of an 
inſtant ; and that he was determined to conſider. 
this point with the attention it deſerved. At 

| this 
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this inſtant Givry entered, and by a lively tits 


—— premeditated ſpeech, did more than all the argu- 


ment and eloquence in the world could have 
done: © Sire, ſaid he, the flower of your brave 
nobility have reſolved to put off their mourning 
for the late King till they have revenged him, in 
order to which they only wait your commands; 
you are the King of all the brave men in the 
army, and none think of abandoning you, but 
the poltroons.” Marſhal Biron, Sanci, a crowd 
of young nobility, all the colonels of the Swiſs, 
came immediately ind took the oath of fidelity. 
This circumſtance had a great effect upon the 
Catholic Lords, who retired, drew up ſome pro- 


Poſitions, mild in their nature, and modeſtly ex- 


preſſed, which the King ſigned on the 4th of 
Auguſt, and then they likewiſe took the oath. 
The Duke of Eſpernon, under pretence that the 
Marſhals Biron and d'Aumont had figned be- 
fore him, refuſed to concur, and marched off 
with his troops, a ſtep which had a very bad 
effect. In the mean time, the leaguers gave in- 
credible teſtimonies of joy for the death of the 
late King; but the Duke of Mayenne acted 
with great dignity and diſcretion. He rejected 
the propoſal of thoſe who were for proclaiming 
him King, as he likewiſe did a motion that 
was made to offer the Crown to Philip the Se- 
cond ; he contented himſelf with publiſhing a 
manifeſto in his own name, and that of the 

Council 
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Council of the Union, exhorting the inhabi- 2 
tants of the cities and towns to renew the oath ve 
they had taken to live and die in the Catholic 
religion, and to acknowledge for their King the 
Cardinal of Bourbon; the King of Navarre be- 

ing a heretic. He preſerved by this ſtep the 
protection of Spain and Savoy. 

Henry perceiving his army diminiſhed, found 1 it 2 
neceflary to raiſe the ſiege of Paris, and to march, Paris. 
with the forces he had left, into Normandy. 
He took ſeveral ſmall places by the way; but, in 
all probability, would have found it difficult to- 
reduce Dieppe, (which was of infinite conſe- 
quence to him, as it opened a communication 
with England, the only power in Europe, from 
which he could hope aſſiſtance) if the commander 
de Chattes, who had a good garriſon in it, had 
not marched out, and met the King ; © Sire, 
ſaid he, there is not a ſoldier in the town; you 
may ſend what governor and what garriſon into 
it you pleaſe; as to myſelf and my troops, we 
pretend to no other title than that of being 
your Majeſty's faithful ſubjects.” This event 
was of great conſequence ; and a relation of the 
commander's ſecured, in like manner, the town 
and citadel of Caen. In the mean time, the 
zealous Parifians, upon the Duke of Mayenne's 
ſuggeſtion, that the King's forces were dwindled 
to nothing in Normandy, and that, if followed 
thither by a good army, he muſt be preſently 
undone, 
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undone, furniſhed that Prince with men and 


money in abundance; and having drawn great 


Henry is 
ſupported by 
England. 


Marches to 
Paris, 


ſuccours from Lorrain, marched directly into 
Normandy with near thirty thouſand men. As 
the King's forces were not quite ſeven thouſand, 
the Duke propoſed either to retake Dieppe, ot 
to beſiege the King in it; and he might have 
done which he pleaſed, if he had ated vigorouſly. 
His caution gave the King time to entrench be- 
hind the river, and under the cannon of the caſtle 
of Arques, where the Duke attacked him on the 


21ſt of September. The leaguers had the advan- 


tage at the beginning by an action of the greateſt 
treachery; their Lanſquenets, perceiving that 
their countrymen defended the King's intrench- 
ments, pretended to deſert; but as ſoon as they 
were helped over, attacked the King's troops, 
and one of their officers made a bold attempt 
upon his perſon. At length, however, the Duke 
of Mayenne was defeated, with the loſs of ſix 


hundred men. Soon after this victory Henry 


received the acceptable news that the Swiſs Can- 
tons and the Republic of Venice had acknow- 
ledged him for King of France; he received 
likewiſe four thouſand foot from England. About 
the middle of October he made an expeditious 
march to Paris, and quartered his troops in fight 
of it on the laſt of that month. His appear- 
ance ſtrangely alarmed the inhabitants, who had 


let their windows that looked on the ſtreet of St. 


Anthony, 
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Antheny, to thoſe who promiſed themſelves the __ 
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pleaſure of feeing the Bearnois led in triumph, 


and had juſt received an authentic account of his 
being totally defeated at Arques, with twenty of 
the royal ſtandards, ſuppoſed to be taken, but 
really made for that purpoſe. On the 1ſt of 
November the King inſulted three of the ſuburbs, 
in which the leaguers loſt thirteen hundred men, 
fourteen enſigns, and thirty pieces of cannon. If 
the King's artillery could have been brought up in 
time, or if the Duke of Mayenne had not entered 
with his army, the place would have been carried by 
ſtorm. The people hanged two or three of their 
own townſmen, who were royaliſts ; and the King, 
in return, hanged up one of the fixteen, who were 
priſoners of war. On the 21ſt of November, Henry 


made his public entry into Tours ; and the ſame Entry ints 


day the Duke of Mayenne proclaimed Charles the 
Tenth (Cardinal of Bourbon), with great ſolem- 
nity. Nevertheleſs, moſt of the furious . clergy 
were for declaring the King of Spain protector of 
the League : the Duke engaged them to defer. it 
till the arrival of the Pope's legate; and, upon 
finding him in the Spaniſh intereſt, he propoſed 
declaring the Pope protector, a propoſal which the 
clergy joined: the legate was forced to approve. 
He then declared, that, as he governed by the 
royal authority (though his king was cloſe priſoner 
in Fontenai Je Comte, in Poitou), he would ap- 
point a privy council, and diffolve that of the 
Von., Ul. © Q union, 
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A. D. union, which had the air of a republic; and, to 


1590. 


— ſtrengthen himſelf ſtill farther, he took the ſeals 


from Montholon, who, ſince the late King's death, 

had refuſed to act, and gave them to the Archbiſhop 
of Lyons. Some of the great cities and ſome of 
the parliaments declared for the King, ſome ad- 
hered to the League, and ſome affected to remain 
neuter, Under this pretence, Marſhal Matignon 
held Bourdeaux ; by which means he did the King 
more ſervice than if he had declared for him. 
The Duke of Eſpernon, though he affected a kind 


of independence, and had a better army than the 


King's, acted with ſpirit and ſucceſs againſt the 
League, though he made no ſteps to be recon- 
Ciled to the King, for fear he ſhould borrow his 
money. The Duke of Savoy demanded from the 
parliament of Grenoble, the title of King of 
France ; and being denied that, would have ac- 
cepted the kingdom of Arles; but La Valette, 
Eſpernon's elder brother, prevented his getting 
either the title or the dominions, lacrificing his 
troops, his money, and at length his life, in the 
King's ſervice. 

On the contrary, the Duke of Mayenne made. 


*himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe, and afterwards be- 


fieged Meulan, to the relief of which the King 
marched in perſon with a ſmall force. The Duke 
retired ; but, as ſoon as the King was gone, he 
beſieged the place a ſecond time, though without 


effect. The King relieved it a ſecond time; and 
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the Duke, to avoid a battle, retired. The King, 


who had now a ſuperiority, beſieged Dreux ; but” 


the Prince of Parnia having ſent Count Egmòôht 
with a potent ſuccour of the beſt troops in his army, 


the Duke of Mayenne marched with upwards of 


ſixteen thouſand men to relieve the place. In his 
paſſage the King met him at Yvry with his forces, 
which were not above twelve thouſand men : the 
Duke had no intention to engage; but he could 
not avoid it. The battle was fought on the 14th 
of March. The King's ſpeech is worth inferting:— 
« Children,” ſaid he to his ſoldiers, “ if you ſhould 
at any time loſe ſight of your colours, look about 
for this, pointing to the white feather in his hat; 
you'll find it in the way to victory and honour. 
God is with us.” He expoſed himſelf extremely, 
was preſent when the Count of Egmont was 
killed, and his Walloon horſe broke. The Duke 
of Mayenne was entirely routed, loſt his baggage, 
his artillery, and, indeed, every thing he had to 
loſe. Art the cloſe of the engagement there was a 
great ſquare column of Swiſs troops, to whom 
ſome French infantry joined themſelves; and, 
though ſurrounded by the King's troops, remained, 
firm. Henry ſent them a kind meſſage, that he 
ſhould be ſorry to put ſo many brave men to the 
ſword, and that their ſafety depended upon them- 
ſelves ; upon which they threw down their arms, 
and entered into his ſervice. About two thouſand 
five hundred were killed; but the loſs of the Leaguers, 
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one way or other, was equal to that of the King's 
whole army. Marſhal Biron, who commanded the 
reſerve, never fought at all; and yet he was the 
great author of the victory; for he preſented his 
troops ſo opportunely, wherever the enemy began 
to preſs, that he obliged them to retire in confuſion, 
After the victory, he made the King a compliment, 
that ſhowed he was as great a courtier as a captain. 
ce Sire, ſaid he, © you acted the part of Marſhal 
Biron to-day, and acted it well; while I, for my 
part, performed that of the King.” The Duke of 
Mayenne, who would have been totally loſt if he 
had not perſuaded the people of Mante that the 
King was killed, and thereby obtained a paſſage 
over the Seine, endeavoured to retard the motion 
of the victorious army by a negociation ; and the 
King was content to be amuſed, becauſe he could 
not move for want of money; however, in the 
month of May, he completely blocked up Paris. 


bon died in his priſon, of a retention of urine, at 
the age of ſixty-ſeven. He was very ſenſible that 
his royalty was a farce; and, after the death of 
Henry the Third, made uſe of the phraſe, zhe king 
my nephew, indefinitely, but would never call him 
King of Navarre. The Leaguers continued to 
coin their money with his effigies for five years 
after, and procured a decree of the Sorbonne, for- 
tified by an arrét of their parliament, againſt the 
title of Henry of Bourbon. The legate formed a 
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regiment of eccleſiaſtics, conſiſting of thirteen hun- po 
dred men, and had his ſecretary killed by his fide wy 


at his firſt review. The inhabitants of Paris ſuf- 
fered prodigiouſly by famine ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſolemn oaths to the contrary, were at laſt 
forced to treat. The King might certainly have 
been maſter of his capital, if he had refuſed a paſ- 
ſage to the old men, women, and children, whom 
the governor, the Duke of Nemours, turned out. 
He was reproached for his ill- timed tenderneſs by 
ſome of his officers; but he was one of thoſe 
princes who would rather have borne all the 
reproaches in the world than thoſe of his own 


heart. | 
The Catholic King ordered the Prince of Parma 


to march with his army to the relief of Paris; and Paris re- 
he conducted his deſign ſo well, that, at the cloſe 


of the month of Auguſt, the king was conſtrained 
to raiſe his blockade, when the place was at the 
very point of falling into his hands. He met with 
ſeveral other mortifications: the Duke of Savoy 
took Frejus and Antibes, and was received in 
triumph at Aix, under the title of Protector of 
Provence. This turn of fortune induced ſome to 
quit the King's party, and go over to the league, 
while others pretend ed diſcontent on the ſcore of 
religion; but the worſt of all was the want of 
money; ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that the King 
was forced to go, under colour of a viſit, to other 
people's quarters, for want of a dinner at his own. 
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Another misfortune was, the death of Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, at a time when he was at the point of 
breaking with the Spaniards, and making an at- 
tempt on the kingdom of Naples. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Urban the Seventh, who ſat but a little 
time, and then made room for Gregory the Four- 
teenth, a ſubject of the King of Spain, the moſt 
determined enemy the King ever had. Before the 
cloſe of the year, Henry made an attempt to ſur- 
priſe Paris, and would have ſucceeded, but that a 
jeſuit, a lawyer, and a bookſeller, being upon duty, 
overheard the troops that were about to ſcale the 
wall, ſhot the firſt perſon who attempted to enter, 
after he had mounted the ladder, and, by giving 
the alarm, obliged the King's forces to deſiſt. 

The reduction of Paris being his principal 
object, the King was not to be diſcouraged. On 
the 20th of January he ſent ſeveral waggons laden 
with corn, attended by ſixty determined officers, in 
the diſguiſe of peaſants, to ſeize the gate of St. Ho- 
nore, not knowing the Leaguers had cauſed it to be 
walled up; ſo that, though admirably conducted, 
this deſign, ſtyled, in French, journée de farines, alſo 
miſcarried. The Pope, being entirely in the 
hands of the Spaniſh faction, declared Henry a 
heretic relapſed, a perſecutor of the church, and, 
as ſuch, excommunicated, fallen from his dignities, 
and even from his patrimonial eſtates, requiring all 
eccleſiaſtics to quit his party, on pain of loſing their 


dignirics and benefices, and laics alſo, under the 


higheſt 
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higheſt penalies; a ſentence which produced a great 
deal of confuſion, However, the King having 
received a conſiderable ſum of money, and a great 
quantity of ammunition, from the Queen of Eng- 
land, recovered ſeveral placesin Normandy. By the 
advice of the Chancellor Chiverny, ro whom he 
had reſtored the ſeals, he beſieged Chartres, and 


took it, with great difficulty. Not long after this 


tranſaction, a place of conſequence being ſurpriſed 
in Normandy, the Biſhop of Evreux, a violent 
leaguer, was taken priſoner. There was found 
upon him a treatiſe he had written to juſtify the 
murder of Henry the Third, and to prove the 
lawfulneſs of treating his ſucceſſor in the ſame way. 
Upon his refuſing to retract theſe treaſonable and 
atheiſtical opinions, he was condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment. The parliament of Chalons de- 
clared all the Pope's bulls and reſcripts againſt both 
kings null, abuſive, and ſeditious ; ordered them to 
be burnt by the common hangman, and offered a 
reward for apprehending the Pope's nuncio. On 
the 4th of July, the King publiſhed an edict at 
Mante, by which he revoked thoſe extorted from 
his predeceſſor by the Leaguers, and eſtabliſned 
liberty of conſcience. throughout his dominions. 
In the month of Auguſt he took Nojon, in the 
ſight of the Duke of Mayenne, and received the 
acceptable news that the Viſcount de Turenne had 
levied ſixteen thouſand men for his ſervice in divers 
parts of Germany, 
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While Henry was axtercd 3 in recruiting and 


Wyn augmenting his army, he was informed of the 


7552. 


eſcape of the young Duke of Guiſe from the caſtle 


of Tours; on which all he ſaid was, “ The more 


enemies we have, the more pains we muſt take, 


and the more honour it will be to defeat them.” 

It was not long before he heard of another compe- 
titor, never thought of by himſelf or any body elle, 
which was Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon, ſon to 
Lewis, Prince of Conde, who pretended that he 
was the neareſt Catholic of the houſe of Bourbon. 
As for Paris, thoſe who had the power there, de- 
clared for the Duke of Guiſe, under the protection 


of the crown of Spain. The King was quickly ap- 


priſed of this circumſtance; and, being ſo fortu- 
nate as to ſeize their agent, with their inſtructions, 
ſent them to the Duke of Mayenne, that he might 
fe to what ſort of people he was become the tool. 
He likewiſe conſented that the Duke ſhould ſend 
preſident Janin into Spain, to diſcover the true 
ſentiments of Philip the Second. He knew the 


preſident to be a very honeſt man; and he made 


no doubt of his being diſguſted at the Spaniſh 
Court. He was not miſtaken ; for the preſident 
found Philip the Second ſo ſecure of being maſter 
of France, that, in ſpeaking to him, he always 
faid, My town of Paris.“ He likewiſe heard of a 
queen of France, and a new king too, in her 
right : this was the Infanta, to whom, in the opi- 
nion of her father, the croWn belonged, as the 

neareſſ 
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neareſt relation of the late King, and he was con- __ 
tent to give both her and it to the Archduke Er- 
neſt. The King having aſſembled an army of 
thirty-five thouſand men, formed the ſiege of 2 
Rouen. But although he had received the aſſiſt- 2 
ance of a great body of Engliſh troops, under 

the command of the Earl of Eſſex, and was on 

the very point of taking Rouen, yet he found Siege rally 
himſelt obliged to raiſe the ſiege, by the arrival of 

the Prince of Parma with a Spaniſh army, who in 

this enterpriſe, as in the relief of Paris, performed 

what he came to do, and then marched back again 

into the Low Countries, without ſuffering Henry 

to force himſelf to a battle. This was one of the 
greateſt diſappointments the King ever met with. 
However, he was in ſome meaſure conſoled by the 

death of Pope Gregory the Fourteenth, who gave 

a monthly ſubſidy to the Leaguers, and actually 

ſent a body of troops to their aſſiſtance, though 

they proved of little ſervice, His ſucceſſor, In- 
nocent the Ninth, who trod in his ſteps, followed 

him alſo into another world; and the Duke of 

Savoy was ſoundly beaten by La Vallette, notwith- 
ſtanding he had added Marſeilles to the places he 

had purloined from the Crown of France. The 

King had likewiſe the ſatisfaction of knowing 

that his own party in Paris. was increaſing 

every day, and was at leaft equal to the Spaniſh 
faction. * 
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=. The King having made an alliance with the 
xc Republic of Holland, the Dutch ſent, in the 
_ — beginning of the year, a fleet of forty-five fail, 
** „ with a ſuccour of three thouſand men on board, 
Rouen re- Which was very acceptable to the King, who be- 
1 gan to be more and more perplexed with the 
ſiege of Rouen. He had before it a much bet- 

ter army than he had ever commanded, falling 

very little, if at all, ſnort of forty thouſand men; 

but the place was very gallantly defended by An- 

drew Brancas du Villars, one of the braveſt men, 

and by ſome eſteemed the beſt officer in the ſervice 

of the League. The army of the Dukes, that is, 

of Parma and Mayenne, did not conſiſt of above 
twenty-four thouſand. men, had a long march to 


make, and through a country that would have 


embarraſſed any other commander than the Duke 


of Parma. He marched continually in order of 
battle, his cavalry in the centre, his infantry on 
the wings, with a thouſand waggons in three lines 
on each flank, his artillery in the rear. He him- 
ſelf, in an open carriage, unarmed, and at his 
eaſe, as if it had been no more than a journey of 
pleaſure, received intelligence, and gave his or- 
ders without emotion. The King, not being able 
to credit the news he heard, and being deſirous to 
ſee with his own eyes how theſe ſuccours were 
conducted, advanced with a great corps of horſe 
towards the confederates, leaving Marſhal Biron 
to command the ſiege, At Aumale he fell in with 
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their van-guard, attacked and defeared ſome of the © 


advanced corps, but quickly found himſelf obliged Ws 
to make as quick a retreat as poſſible. It is al- 
lowed. that he ſhewed great vivacity in this at- 
tack, much intrepidity in the time of greateſt 
danger, and great conduct in retiring, wounded as 


he was in the reins. But it is ſaid, the prudence 


of the Duke of Nevers, who foreſaw his danger, 
and advanced with a great body of troops to fa- 
vour his retreat, prevented his being killed or 
made priſoner. His addreſs was commended by 
the Duke of Parma; his whole conduct ſeverely 
cenſured by Marſhal Biron, who aſked him, 
when he intended to act like a king, inſtead of a 
captain of light-horſe? The Dukes took Neuf- 
chatel ; and, during the King's abſence, Villars 
made a ſally, with ſo much ſpirit and ſucceſs, that 
he ſcarce thought he ſtood in need of ſuccours. 
The Duke of Parma, after having thrown relief 
into Rouen, in the beginning of March, ſepa- 
rated his army, as if he had thought all over ; but 
the King, having put his affairs in better order, 
preſſed Rouen ſo warmly, that Villars ſent to in- 
form the Dukes, that, unleſs he was effectually 
ſuccoured, he would ſurrender in a week. The 
Duke of Parma ſuddenly aſſembled his forces, 
and appeared before the King's quarters the 20th 
of April. Henry, apprehending that his whole 
army might be deſtroyed, in caſe he was attacked 


by the Dokes and the garriſon at the ſame time, 
raiſed 
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A. D. raiſed the ſiege, after it had continued five months, 
ww The Duke of Parma would then have given battle, 


but the Duke of Mayenne, who had been always 
defeated, doubted of that meaſure, till it was too 
late. The Confederates then beſieged Caudebec, 
where the Duke of Parma had his arm ſhattered, 
In the end, however, the place was taken. By this 
time the King had received ſuch reinforcements, 
that he began to preſs the Dukes in his turn; and 
Marſhal Biron having carried one of their quarters, 
his ſon demanded fix thouſand horſe and foot, af- 
firming that, with ſo ſmall a force, he would un- 
dertake to ruin their whole army: to this declara- 
tion his father anſwered, © I believe you may ; but 
then the war will be at end, and we ſhall be ſent 
to plant cabbages at Biron.“ The King, not- 
_ withſtanding, took ſuch meaſures, that the Duke 


| of Parma was entirely blocked up, having the 


King's army on every fide, and the Seine a league 
broad at his back. In this ſituation, the Duke of 
Parma, in half a day, cauſed two forts to be 
erected on the oppoſite banks of the river; and, in 
a dark night, having aſſembled a great number of 
boats, which he covered in haſte with planks and 
beams, he paſſed firſt his artillery, then his bag- 
gage and army; fo that, by the time the King was 
well appriſed of his ſcheme, the army was on the 
other fide, and their retreat ſo well covered by the 
fort and redoubts, that the royal army were little 
more than ſpectators. The Duke of Parma was 
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ſo well pleaſed with this eſcape, that he is ſaid to 
have ſent a trumpet, to aſk King Henry, what 
he thought of that retreat ? The King was fo 
much out of humour, that. he could not help 
ſay ing, he had no ſkill in retreat; and that, in his 
opinion, the beſt retreat in the world was little bet» 
ter than a flight. The Dukes continued their 
march with ſuch exped iion, that in four days they 
zeached Charenton, above Paris, from whence 
the Duke of Parma returned, at his leifure, to 
the Low Countries, and took Eſpernai in his 
route. In the mean time both parties negociated 
in private; the King being deſirous to conclude 
a treaty with the Duke of Mayenne, and the Spa- 
niards not averſe to ſell a peace, upon high terms, 
to the King, to whom they offered to quit the 
party of the League, provided he would reſign to 
the Crown of Spain the Duchies of Bretagne and 
Burgundy. 

Affairs went on but indifferently for the King 
elſewhere : the Princes of Conti and Dombes be- 
fieged Craons, on the frontiers of Anjou, to the 
relief of which the Duke of Mercœur marched 
with all his forces, and had the good fortune to 
defeat their army totally. This victory revived 
the hopes of the League; upon which the King 
fent Marſhal — to command in Metugne, 
and the Prince of Dombes, now become Duke of 
Montpenſier, by the death of his father, into Nor- 
mandy, where the King, having retaken Caudebec, 

and 


A Þ- and fortified the village of Quillebœuf, which the 
wv Duke of Mayenne beſieged 3 in vain, kept Rouen 
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ſtill blocked up. Henry reſolved next to recover 
Eſpernai, which he compaſſed with little difficulty; 
but the old Marſhal de Biron, going to view the 
place, loft his head by a cannon ball. The King 
owed him certainly great obligations, and yet it is 
believed he was not much regretted; for, finding 
he was not to be governor of Rouen, he ſuffered 
the ſiege to miſcarry, and had prevented his ſon 
from ruining the army of the Duke of Parma. He 
was a man of letters, very polite, and had a vaſt 
capacity; but he had two great defects he loved 
wine, and he loved money. The Leaguers com- 
monly ſaid that they could have him at any time, 
if they had money enough to make the purchaſe. 
After the taking of Eſpernai, the King diſmiſſed 
the German troops, under the command of the 
Prince of Anhalt, gave them all the money he was 
able to raiſe, and ſtrong aſſurances of having the 
reſt of what was due to them: they were conducted 
back into their own country by the Viſcount de 
Turenne, now become Duke of Bouillon, by the 
marriage of the heireſs of the family of La Marck, 
which he owed to the King's favour, guided by 
his intereſt, It was of great conſequence to have 
the principalities of Bouillon and Sedan in the 
hands of a friend : the ſons of the two Dukes of 
Lorrain and Nevers had pretenſions to that Prin- 


ceſs; "the former was the King's declared ety, 
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and his competitor, and he had not an entire con- 
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fidence in the other. He was aſſiduous, therefore. 


to procure that heireſs for the Viſcount de Turenne; 
and, ſoon after his marriage he declared him Mar- 
ſhal of France. At his return from conducting 
the German troops, he paid the King for his 
baton. by relieving Beaumont, where he defeated 
the Marſhal of Lorrain, killed him, with ſeven 
hundred men, and took all his baggage and ar- 
tillery. The King made him a preſent of the 
latter, reſerving one piece only, to put him in 
mind of the ſervice. In Languedoc the Duke the 
Joyeuſe, who commanded for the League, was en- 
tirely defeated by Themmes, who killed two 
thouſand men, took all their baggage and artillery, 
with twenty-two enſigns, and the Duke himſelf 
was drowned in his flight. The Duke of Savoy 
was defeated by Leſdiguieres, who followed him 
over the mountains, and made excurſions to the 
very gates of Turin. The Duke of Eſpernon, 
become governor of Provence by the death of 
his brother La Vallette, recovered Antibes; and the 
Spaniards were defeated in their enterpriſe upon 

Bayonne, | 
Affairs were now arrived at a criſis, in reſpe& 
as well as to the League as the King. With regard 
to the latter, the Catholics of his party gave him 
clearly to underſtand, that though hitherto they 
had ſhewn ſo much complaiſance as to take in good 
part his apologies on the head of religion, it was 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould now explain 


w—— himſelf directly; a remonſtrance which the King 


took in good part; and though he did not imme- 
diately comply with their requeſt, yet he gave 
them reaſon to be content, by a candid explana- 
tion of the motives which had induced him to act 
fo indeciſively, in a point of ſuch importance. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Parma, ſupporting 
the bigoted Catholies, had compelled the Duks 
of Mayenne to come into a meaſure which hitherto 
he had aſſiduouſly avoided ; this was calling a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the States, in order to elect a 


King. The Spaniards were defirous that they 


ſhould meet either at Soiſſons or at Rheims, be- 
cauſe nearer to the frontiers of the Low Countries, 
and conſequently more convenient for the Duke of 
Parma, who, on the part of his maſter, was to 
aſſiſt at this aſſembly : but though the Duke of 
Mayenne, who had hitherto refifted all attempts 
of this fort, found himſelf under the neceffity of 
ſubmitting, yet he remained firm as to the place, 
and would have it at Paris : for knowing well that, 
under colour of ſupporting the refohitions taken 
by the Stares, the Duke was preparing to bring 
an army with him, he was yery apprehenſive of his 
ſeizing either of thoſe places. He carried his 
points ſo far ; but it is highly probable he would 
have found it difficult, if not impoſſible, to pre- 
ferve his influence, if that Prince had actually 


come a third time into France ; but, while he was 
aſſembling 
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aſſembling his forces at Arras, death put an end to 4: P. 
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his fatigues, and, ſo far as they regarded him, to 


the perplexities of the Duke of Mayenne, whom 

as he moſt hated, of conſequence he moſt feared. 
Although the Duke of Mayenne did not want 

courage, yet. he was much better qualified to ex- 


tricate himſelf out of this dilemma, than.to contend 


with his enemies in the field: for the caution 
which had been ſo fatal to him in war, was very 
favourable to him in negociation. The edict he 
publiſhed for calling the States was dated on the 
5th of January, penned with great elegance and 
gravity, as well as with the utmoſt art and circum- 
ſpection. In it he juſtified his own. conduct, de- 
fended the title of Charles the Tenth, reproached 
Henry of Navarre with his obſtinate adherence to 


hereſy; but in a manner that did not pleaſe the 


violent Leaguers, or much diſpleaſe the King ; ap- 
pointing the 17th of the ſame month for their 
meeting, and inviting the Catholics in general to 
aſſiſt in ſettling the kingdom. The Cardinal Legate 
likewiſe. publiſhed a kind of mandate, filled with 
bitterneſs and paſſion, plainly expreſſing the intent 
of this meeting, of thoſe he called the States, to be 


to proceed to the election of a King. The States eig of 


did not meet till the 26th of January, when the 


the States, 
in the Great 


Duke opened the aſſembly with a florid ſpeech, in Hallof the 


Louvre; and 


which he laid open the diſtreſs. of the kingdom, the conſe« 


and the neceſſity of having a King capable of re- 
ſtorihg order. The firſt ſeſſions, were ſpent in the 
Vol. III. ks 4 uſual 


quences. 
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— uſual ceremonies ; in the ſecond, they came to the 
Ch point. The Cardinal Legate moved, that, in the 


firſt place, the States ſhould bind themſelves by an 
oath never to admit of a reconciliation with the 
King of Navarre, even if he embraced the Catho- 
lic religion : he was ſeconded by the whole Spaniſh 
faction. The Duke, who knew the importance of 
the debate, ſpoke vehemently and plainly againſt 
it, with the applauſe of the greateſt part of the aſ- 
ſembly. The Archbiſhop of Lyons, with great 
dexterity, defeated the Legate at his own weapons, 
by ſhowing that, if they came to ſuch a reſolution, 
they ſhould bind the hands of the Pope, which it 
was indecent to attempt, and not in their power 
to effect. Before the next ſeſſions, a trumpet from 
the King brought a paper, intitled, © Propoſitions 
of the Princes, Prelates, Officers of the Crown, &c.” 
addreſſed to the Count de Belin, in quality of Go- 


vernor of Paris, demanding a conference, to be 


managed by deputies on both ſides, in ſome plate 


between Paris and St. Denis. The Spaniſh faction 
were for ſtifling this paper ; but the Duke of May- 
enne ſent it to the States, adviſing them however 
to defer deliberating upon it, till his return from 
his journey to meet tue Duke of Feria, whom the 
King of Spain had ſent to make his propoſitions to 
the States. 

Theſe two Dukes met and quarrelled at Soiſſons. 
The Duke of Feria was for repealing the Salique 
law at once, and to declare the Infanta Queen of 


France. 
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France. The Duke of Mayenne told him that it 


was impoſſible, and that he could not perſuade te: 


deputies to come into any ſuch propoſitions, more 
eſpecially conſidering the Spaniſh army under 
Count Mansfield conſiſted but of five thouſand 


men, and their pecuniary ſupplies were in the 


ſame proportion. The Duke of Feria urged, that, 
when the thing was done, the King would march 
fifty-thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe in ſup- 
port of his daughter's title, and would ſet open the 
floodgates of his treaſuries in favour of her adhe- 
rents, The Duke of Mayenne replied, that king- 
doms were to be conquered by armies, or to be 
bought with money, and that to offer only promiſes 
was doing nothing. Feria told him, 'haughtily, 
that he was better inſtructed as to the temper of the 
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deputies, and that they would do it without him. 


Mayenne, more haughtily, replied, that all the 
world could not do it without him; but that, in 
eight days, he could reconcile all the different 
intereſts in the kingdom, and then drive the Spa- 
niards, and all their adherents, out of France. 
The Spaniſh Miniſters ſoon taught the Duke of 
Feria another language; and, by their aſſiſtance, 
all things were reconciled. The Duke of Mayenne 
was offered, in caſe he procured the election of the 
Infanta, the duchy of Burgundy in ſovereignty, 
the government of Picardy for life, the title and 


authority of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom 


under the new Queen, the payment of all his debts, 
R 2 twenty- 
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A, D. twenty-five thouſand crowns in hard money, ſecu- 


1593 


way rity for two hundred thouſand more, and the ab- 


ſolute command of the Spaniſh troops. He 


ſeemed to acquieſce in theſe offers ; and the two 


Dukes, as good friends, returned to Paris together, 

Every mark of reſpe& was paid to the Duke of 
Feria, on his appearance in the Aﬀembly ; but 
he quickly found that his own influence was much 


inferior to what he expected, and that of the 


Duke of Mayenne much ſtronger than he could 
have imagined : of this truth, the moſt convincing 
proof appeared in the reſolution taken to conſent 
to the conferences propoſed on the part of the 
Catholics in the King's ſervice. They were opened 
accordingly ont he 29th of April, at Sutenne, 
the Archbiſhop of Bourges being at the head of 
the King's Commillioners, as the Archbſhop of 
Lyons preſided among thoſe of the League. While 
theſe conferences continued, the Ling thought 
himſelf at liberty to form the ſiege of Dreux ; and 
while he was thus employed, the Duke of Feria 
was not idle at Paris. He obſerved that the faction 
of Paris were provoked at the hopes given of the 


King's becoming a Catholic. He miſinterpreted 


this diſguſt, as flowing from a blind devotion to the 
Court of Spain ; and thereupon roundly propoſed 
to the States, that they ſhould declare the Infanta 


Queen, and the Archduke Albert of Auſtria King 
in her right, to whom her father was inclined to give 


her in * but this was ſtrongly oppoſed. The 


3 Duke 
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Duke of Feria then propoſed the Infanta, on con- , - 
dition that ſhe ſhould eſpouſe a Prince of France,. 
including the Houſe of Lorrain, the choice of that 
Prince to be left to his Catholic Majeſty. This 
project occaſioned debates and delays ; and, in the 
mean time, they received a ſtroke from a quarter 
which they little expected; the Parliament, by an 
arret, dated the 18th of June, declared againſt 
any treaty for transferring the crown to ſtrangers, 
as contrary to the Salique law, and to the funda- 
mental principles of the government. The Duke 
of Mayenne affected to be diſpleaſed with the firſt 
preſident, Le Maitre, though it was generally be- 
lieved that he was not ſo angry as he pretended to 
be. The Duke of Feria then propoſed declaring 
the Infanta Queen, upon an aſſurance that ſhe 
ſhould marry the Duke of Guiſe. If he had made 
this propoſal firſt, he might have carried his point ; 
but now the Duke of Mayenne ſcrupled his 
powers; and the Duke of Guiſe, wha foreſaw 
that his fortune was for ever ruined if he mani- 
feſted an inclination in favour of this overture, 
and be defeated in his hopes, behaved with great 
coolneſs and prudence. But, while they were p 
thus perplexed at Paris, the King took this reſo- 
lotion, heard maſs on the 28th of July at St. The King 
Denis, and received abſolution from the Arch- func: te 
biſhop of Bourges; in conſequence of which ſtep Ui 
a truce was proclaimed for three months, to com- 
mence from the 1ſt of Auguſt. All the principal 

; R 3 perſons 
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1505. perſons of the League were extremely offended at 


ww this meaſure. Several of their preachers declared 
from the pulpit, that no credit ought to be given 
to the ſtory of the King's converſion, although an 
angel from heaven were to declare 1 
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CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF HENRY Iv. 


Plot to aſſaſſinate the King—Succeſſe of the King s party 
Meaux declares for the King French affairs at Rome — Many 
places declare for the King Duke de Mayenne leaves Paris 
The King and his army enter Paris A multitude of other places 
declare for the King. Henry intends to attack the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands An attempt to aſſaſſinate the King Henry declares 
war againſt Spain Treaty with the Duke of Mayenne Story 
of Ramee — The Archduke Albert invades France — Amiens 
taken Henry deſponding—Relieved by Rhoſney—Siege of 
Amiens Gallant conduct of the Duke of Mayenne — Henry's 
affairs changed for the better — Bretagne taken by the King 
Edict of Nantes Peace with Spain and withTufcany—Charac- 
ter of Baron de Rhoſney—Henry's ſiſter married to the Duke 
5 of Bar Edict of Nantes regiltered—Henry wiſhes to marry 
_ the Ducheſs of Beaufort—Henry obtains a divorce—The 
| Duke of Savoy goes to Paris—Returns to Turit—Unites with 
Spain—1 s attacked by Henry, and loſes many places Henry 

g marries Mary of Medicis— Makes peace with the Duke uf 
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Savoy Meſſages between Henry and Elizabeth, from Calais 
to Dover — Birth of the Dauphin — Ambaſſador from Turkey 
Conduct of Marſhal Biron—Embarraſſments of the King 
The King's ſuſpicions of Marſhal Biron—Biron ſent to the 


Baſtile—His trial and execution. 


By the King's change of his religion, the vio- 
lent part of the Leaguers were in a critical ſitua- 
tion. The pretence of religion for the plea of in- 
ſurrection being now done away, they thought it 
high time to have recourſe to their great expe- 
dient, to the ſucceſs of which ſome of their beſt 
preachers devoted their oratory : neither was It 


without effect; for Pierre Barrier, a waterman on pj (© at. 
the Loire, who had been alſo a ſoldier in their Ong 


ſervice, moved by the exhortations of thoſe whom 


he took to be religious men, formed in his own 
mind a ftrong reſolution to kill the King, which 
he communicated to, and was encouraged i in by, 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, particularly one of the pariſh 
prieſts at Paris. The laſt perſon he conſulted was 
a Dominican friar at Lyons; this man directed 
him to come again the next day, at a certain 
hour, at which time he appointed alſo Brancaleon, 
a gentleman belonging to the Queen-Dowager, 
whom he directed to take great notice of that 
man, and 10 make all the haſte he could to 
Court, in order to appriſe the King of his dan- 
ger. Brancaleon went to Meulan, where the King 
Was ; and ſceing the fellow, ſoon after, i in the ſtreer, 
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cauſed him to be apprehended. He confeſſed his 


— intention; named the perſons who had encouraged 


Succeſſes 


ofthe King's 


party. 


and exhorted him to fulfil it; and added, that, in 
caſe he was taken up, he was adviſed to throw the 
blame on the Count of Soiſſons, as the perſon who 
firſt put it in his head. The Count being preſent 
at this examination, and the man having no know- 
ledge of him, it plainly appeared that this was 
only an artifice to help out one villainy by another. 
Barrier was executed as a traitor on the laſt of 
Auguſt. 

Henry's troops were ſtill ſucceſsful againſt the 
Duke of Savoy, and likewiſe ſo fortunate as to 
diſperſe three thouſand Spaniards on the frontiers, 


and to deſtroy the greateſt part of them. In Lan- 


guedoc all things were ſo prudently conducted by 
the Marſhal de Montmorency, that the King, as 
the only ſuitable reward of his ſervices, conferred 
on him the office of Conſtable of France. He alſo 
permitted an aſſembly of the Reformed, received 
from them a Jong memoir, and gave them all 
the ſatisfaction in his power. 

The affairs of Paris were chiefly governed by 
ſecret negociations between the King and the 
Duke of Mayenne, managed by the old Secre- 
tary Villeroi and the Preſident Jeannin, both 
friends to the King. But the Duke had other 
views than thoſe with which he intruſted them ; 


he had procured the States to renew the oath of 
union, and to eſtabliſh the Council of Trent with» - 


Out 
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out reſtriction: but one of the depuries of the third 2 
eſtate deſired that a clauſe might be added, de- 


claring that this was only ſo far to be regarded as 
ſhould be conſiſtent with theliberties of the Gallican 
church, which appeared ſo reaſonable, that it could 


not be refuſed, and which in effect repealed all the 


reſt, The King was not very well pleaſed with theſe 
proceedings, and much leſs when he detected 
him in freſh negociations with. the Spaniards, 
who were to furniſh him with twelve thouſand foot 
and fix thouſand horſe. The truth of the marter 
was, he delighted in his own authority, and ſtu- 
died, by every means in the world, to maintain it. 
He was jealous of his brother by the mother's 


ſide, the Duke of Nemours, who had formed a 


deſign of marrying the Infanta, but had taken a 
firm reſolution to render himſelf independent in 
the city of Lyons, and in the country adjacent; 
with which view he had directed a couple of for- 
treſſes, for bridling that city, The Duke of May- 
enne, ſuſpecting this deſign, had no ſooner con- 
cluded a truce with the King, than he ſent the 
famous Dr. Peter Eſpinac, archbiſhop of Lyons, 
into his dioceſs, who ſo wrought upon the minds 
of the people, that they practiſed upon Nemours 
the old device of the barricades ; and, having firſt 
confined him in his houſe, transferred him from 
thence to Pierre Enciſe, where they kept him in 
priſon. The Duke of Mayenne was more excu- 
ſable for this conduct than for treating afreſh with 
the 
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4. b. the Court of Madrid for the marriage of his own, 


ſon with the Infanta : upon which he promiſed to 
reaſſemble the States, now tacitly diſſolved, and 
to proceed to an immediate election. The King, 
being well informed of all this ſcheme, as well as 
with the conduct of his agent at the Court of 
Rome, repreſented it in ſuch ſtrong terms to 
Monſieur de Villeroi, that, to juſtify the upright- 
neſs of his own conduct, he ſoon after quitted the 
Duke of Mayenne, and retired, with all his family, 
to Pontois, of which his ſon was governor. He 
was, at this time, reputed one of the ableſt men in 
France. 

It was now five months ſince the King's firſt 
going openly to maſs; and not ſo much as a ſingle 
place, of any conſequence, had declared i in his 
favour ; a circumſtance more extraordinary, as per- 
ſons of diſtinction, from all the adjacent places, 
had been to ſee, and pay their reſpects to him, as 

their ſovereign. In the quarters of the League 
they began to drop the epithet of Navarre, and tq 
call him ſimply The king. This behaviour was 
owing to three cauſes : ſome were for making 
terms, and ſelling loyalty as dear as they could ; 
many expected the Pope's deciſion, as to the vali- 
dity of the King's abſolution ; and not a few hoped 
that the Duke of Mayenne would put a ſpeedy and 
effectual end to the troubles, by making a general 
peace. Atlength an event happened, which con- 
tributed not a little to draw theinhabitants of France 
out 
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out of their lethargy. Lewis de P Hoſpital, Marquis G 
of Vitri, was the only man of rank who followed Ws 
the example of the Duke of Eſpernon, in quitting 

the King on the death of his predeceſſor; but he 

went farther than the Duke, for he entered into 

the ſervice of the League; by which he was made 
governor of Meaux. He had often ſolicited the 

Duke of Mayenne, as the cauſe of the war was at 

an end, to make his peace with the King; but, 
receiving no ſatisfaction from the Duke, he re- 

ſolved to follow the dictates of his conſcience. On 
Chriſtmas-eve he ordered his garriſon to evacuate 

the town; and, having aſſembled the magiſtrates, 

he delivered them the keys. © Gentlemen,” ſaid 

he, “ ſcorn to ſteal a place, or to make a fortune 

at other men's expence. I am going to pay my 

duty to the King; and I leave it in your power to 

act as you pleaſe.” After he had quitted the room, Meaux de- 
the magiſtrates, on a ſhort deliberation, broke up — 
their aſſembly, and, as they went forth, exclaimed, 

Vive le Roi! The people ſoon catched the accla- 
mation; and the next day, being Sunday, they 

poſted a guard on the Marchioneſs of Eſtrẽes and 

her children, till they ſent a deputation to the 

| King to make their ſubmiſſion, and to deſire that 

he would ſehd back their governor. At their audi- 

ence the deputies were ſo confounded, that they 

could ſay nothing; only they threw themſelves at 

the* King's feet. Henry having conſidered them 

for a moment, burſt into tears; then raifing them 


up,; 
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A. g. up, © Do not come as enemies to aſk pardon, but * 
93. 
as children to a father, who is always ready to * 
receive them with open arms.“ At their requeſt 0 
he ſent back the Marquis de Vitri. This recep- d 
tion affected the League more than the greateſt S 
defeat could have done. The King, having loſt " 
all opinion of the Duke of Mayenne's ſincerity, d 
at the cloſe of the year declared the truce totally h 
=" 1 prey 4 
Trench af. Here it may not be improper to take a ſhort f 
Rane. view of the conduct of the Court of Rome. Henry P 
was very deſirous of conciliating the Pope; and for 
this purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome : but the fi 
Pope would not ſuffer them to enter the eccleſiaſti- 
cal territory, However, upon further application 8 
being made, the Pope at length received the Duke t. 


of Nevers, as a French nobleman; but not as the 
ambaſſador of a heretic prince; and though, at 
one of his audiences, he fell at the Pope s feet, and 
beſought him to put an end to the miſeries of 
France, with an effuſion of tears, yet it was to no 
purpoſe. The Pope was moved, but not ſoftened; 
but the Duke of Nevers, by changing his language, 
made more impreſſion. He repreſented to Cle- 
ment VIII. that he had been abuſed by the Spa- 
niards, and deceived by his legate ; that the League 
was declining ; that the Spaniards were not able 
to ſupport it; that Henry was already maſter of 
two thirds of the kingdom ; and that, as the 
greateſt part of the nobility adhered to him, there 

was 
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cerity in the King s converſion ; and, though he 
did not immediately alter his behaviour, yet he 
gave the Duke to underſtand; that he need not 
regard it ; and that, though he treated him like a 
dog, and his maſter as a relapſed excommunicated 
heretic, yet, all in good time, that is, in proportion 
as the King's affairs mended, they might both hope 
for better uſage. The Pope, no doubt, was 
piouſly inclined to abandon the French rebels, 
whenever it was manifeſt that they could no _— 
ſupport themſelves, 

In conſequence of the affection ſhewn by the 
city of Meaux, the King reſolved to go there in 
the beginning of the year 1694: and he did for the 
people of that city all they could poſſibly expect, 
confirmed all the magiſtrates in their poſts, re- 
mitted their taxes for nine years, and not only con- 
firmed the government of the Marquis de Vitri, 
but granted the reverſion to his fon, without bur- 
thening them with any greater garriſon than their 
governor's troop of gens-d'arms. The Marquis 
de Vitri publiſhed a manifeſto to juſtify his own 
conduct, addreſſed to the nobility and gentry of 
France. The magiſtrates of Meaux did the like, 
addreſſing their diſcourſes to the inhabitants of 


1594« 


Paris, The garriſon of St. Denis ſurpriſed Cha- 961 dag 


renton ; the King reduced ]I'Ferti Milon : ſo that the King. 


Paris was again in a manner, blocked up; and its 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants were every day alarmed with unwelcome 


wy news. The people of Lyons, having intelligence 


that the Spaniards intended to march a body of 
troops to ſccure their city, revolted, and declared 
for the King, to the no ſmall grief of their arch- 
biſhop ; not that he was much offended at the 
change, but that he miſſed the credit of making it, 
and thereby the opportunity of ſecuring, at a pro- 
per time, the King's recommendation for a car- 
dinal's hat, his paſſionate deſire of which had been 
one principal cauſe of the troubles. The Sieur de 
la Chaſtre, entruſted with the government of the 
provinces of Orleanois and Berri, after having 
2pplied in vain to the Duke of Mayenne, thought 
it high time to make peace for himſelf ; and 
having explained his ſentiments to the magiltrates 
of Orleans, they very readily concurred with him ; 
ſo that, in the middle-of February, all theſe pro- 
vinces were detached from the League. The King 
confirmed La Chaſtre in his government, and in his 
dignity of Marſhal of France. He was one of the 
four created by the Duke of Mayenne, at the open- 
ing of the States; upon which M. Chanvalon, 


a friend of his, ſaid pleaſantly to the Duke, © You 


are begetting baſtards, who will legitimate them- 
ſelves at your expence. . By the advice of his father, 
the Sieur de Villeroi, who retired for that purpoſe 
to Pontoiſe, Monſieur d'Alincourt delivered up that 
important place to the King. Henry was now intent 


upon the ceremony of his coronation, which, he 
” OM reſolved, 
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refolved, ſhould be performed at Chartres, Alen A. — 
being ſtill in the hands of the League. It was . — 


performed, with great ſolemnity, on Sunday the 
27th of February, by Nicholas de Thou, aſſiſted 
by five other prelates, who repreſented the eccle- 
ſiaſtical peers, as the Prince of Conti, the Count of 
Soiſſons, the Duke de Montpenſier, the Dukes of 
Luxemburgh, Rhetz, and Ventatour, held the 
places of the ancient lay peers. As ſome ſcruple 
was raiſed about the holy oil, the K ing ſent for 
that of St. Martin, kepc in the Abbey of Mar- 
moutier, at Tours, which ſatisfied the people full 
as well. The Cardinal Legate, either out of zeal 
for the League, or preſſed to it by his friends, 
publiſhed a letter, addreſſed to all good Catholics, 
in which he aſſured them, that the Pope had not 
acknowledged the Duke of Nevers as ambaſſador 
of France, and was reſolved never to give abſolu- 
tion to the King. From this letter great effects 
were expected, and much greater followed, but of 
a very different kind than thoſe which the Legate 
intended; for, as there were no reaſons aſfigned, it 
was conſidered merely as an artifice of che Spani- 
ards to perpetuate the war : upon which, numbers 
of gentlemen quitted the quarters of the League, 
and retired into thoſe of the King. 

The ſituation of the Duke of Mayenne became 
every day more critical. This made him liſten, more 
than ever, to the propoſals of the Court of Spain; 
of which circumſtance the King had authentic 
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proofs. This conduct loſt that Duke many of his 
old friends in Paris, and gained him very few new 
adherents. The King's party abhorred his falſe- 
hood; and he was ſtill ſuſpected by the Spaniards, 
At length, not knowing well which way to turn, 
he retired with his family to Soiſſons, leaving the 
government of Paris, and the command of the 
French garriſon (for there was alſo a Spaniſh gar- 
riſon in Paris), to the Count de Briſac, from whom 
he exacted the ſtrongeſt ſecurities that words could 
give, that he would uſe all imaginable care to pre- 
ſerve the place. The Count de Briſac, when he 


came to examine things to the bottom, conceived 


his taſk to be altogether impracticable, there 
being, by this time, a great majority of the beſt 
families entirely devoted to the King; ſo that, to 
avoid being borne down, ſome time or other, by 
the torrent, he held it beſt to go along with the 
ſtream. In order to communicate with the King 
ſafely, he pretended to refer a family difference, 
with his brother-in-law St. Luc, to ſome perſons 
of diſtinction in the law: upon which they met 


at the Abbey of St. Anthony, where they privately 


ſettled every thing: and the 22d of March was 
the day fixed upon for admitting the King's army 
into Paris. The Duke of Feria and Don Diego 
d'Ibarra had ſome intelligence, with ſtrong ſuſpi- 
cꝛons; upon which they ſent for the Count of 
Briſac. He told them he believed there was 
nothing in it; but, for their ſatisfaction, he would 
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go the rounds that night in perſon. He did fo at > 
two o'clock, taking with him ſome Spaniſh cap- ww 
tains, who had orders, from the Duke of Feria, 

upon the leaſt commotion, to diſpatch the Count. 

Out of pure complaiſance he attended them back 

to their quarters, where, between jeſt and earneſt, 

he rallied the Duke of Feria upon his being too 

eaſily alarmed ; but, when he retired, he gave 
orders to the next French guard to fire upon the 

| Spaniards, if they offered to ſtir. The King's The King 
troops were introduced without noiſe ; and by five a pant 
o'clock the King himſelf entered at the new gate, 

with the corps de reſerve, commanded by the Duke 

of Rhetz. He was met by the Count de Briſac, 

who threw over his ſhoulders a fine embroidered 

ſcarf: the King gave him his own in exchange, 
embraced, and declared him Marſhal of France, 

The whole was performed with very little ſtir. 

A corps of Lanſquenets, conſiſting of about fixty 

men, who refuſed to cry Vive le Roi ! were cut to 
pieces; and two or three Leaguers, who attempted 

to raiſe the populace, were knocked on the head. 
Cardinal de Peleve, Archbiſhop of Rheims, the 

great incendiary of the League, lying ſick in his 

bed, hearing that the city was taken, and the 

King in quiet poſſeſſion, turned himſelf about, 

and, without ſaying a word, breathed his laſt, At 

noon the King heard maſs, and cauſed Te Deum 

to be ſung at Notre Dame. He dined in the 
Louvre, * in the afternoon went to the gate of 
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A. P. St. Denis, to ſee the Spaniards march out: they 


1594. 


ww were in number about three thouſand men; and 


the King allowed them the honours of war. The 
Duke of Feria, Don Diego d'Ibarra, and Don 
Juan Baptiſta Taxis, ſaluted him with profound 
reſpect as they paſſed. The King returned the 
falute, and ſaid, laughing, © My compliments, 
gentlemen, to your maſter ; but don't come back 
any more.” By this time all the ſhops were open, 
and the city as quiet as if nothing had happened, 
The King rewarded every perſon who had any 
ſhare in this event; exiled only a few of the obſti- 
nate Leaguers, and more eſpecially the Clergy, 
On the 3zoth of March, the Parliament of Paris, 
now complete by the union of Chalons and Tours, 
declared null every thing that had been done 
againſt the royal authority, from the laſt year of 
the late reign to the preſent moment. The Rector 
of the univerſity came, and humbly aſked the 
King's pardon : the Faculty of Divinity retracted 
all their decrees in favour of the League: and 
thus was completely re-eſtabliſhed the peace and 
tranquillity of Paris. 

Rouen ſurrendered next. Villars, who had ſo 
gallantly defended it for the League, and on whom 
the Duke of Mayenne, for that ſervice, had con- 
ferred the title of Admiral of France, treated with 


A multitude the King, Terms were agreed upon. A multi- 


of other 
places 
clare for the 


-King. 


tude of other places either made terms, or opened 
their gates without ſtipulating for any. The Duke 
9 
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of Elbeuf, of the Houſe. of Lorrain, who had 4. P. 
ſeized the government of Poitou, without the con- 2 


ſent of the Duke of Mayenne, declared for the 
King. Marſhal d'Aumont, with the aſſiſtance of 
an Engliſnh fleet, recovered a great part of Bre- 
tagne. | 

Count de St. Pol, who had been created Marſhal 
of France by the Duke de Mayenne, held the go- 
vernment of Champagne ; but, having treated the 
Duke of Guiſe with diſreſpect, and the Duke ex- 
poſtulating with him in the ſtreets of Rheims, in 
favour of the people whom he oppreſſed, he not 
only gave him a ſurly anſwer, but laid his hand 
on his ſword ; upon which the Duke drew, and 
killed him upon the ſpot. The people, in whoſe 
quarrel it was done, and who were otherwiſe well 
affected to the Duke, owned him for their gover- 
nor. He treated immediately with the King; and, 
though he refuſed him all his demands, he ac- 
cepted the propoſitions made on behalf of his 
Majeſty, and ſurrendered the province. The city 
of Aix having declared for the King, Leſdiguieres, 
by his orders, turned the Duke of Eſpernon out of 
Provence; the government of which, contrary to 
the advice of Chiverny, the Chancellor, and moſt 
of the Council, the King conferred upon the Duke 
of Guiſe. In the autumn the King beſieged, and 
took, Laon: upon which Amiens, and a great part 
of Picardy, declared for him. The Pope ſtill 
continued to act the ſame double part. After ha- 

8 2 
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._— Ay ving obliged the Duke of Nevers to leave Rome, 
wy and received the agents of the League with kindneſs 
and reſpect, he gave aſſurances to D'Oſſat, that he 
had the beſt intentions in the world towards the 
King, and would not fail, at a proper time, to diſ- 
cover them. The Duke of Lorrain very wiſely 
made his peace. Baligny, who held the princi- 
pality of Cambray, ſubmitted to the K ing, and 
was permitted to continue in his poſt of Marſhal of 
France, which the Duke of Mayenne had beſtowed 
upon him, 
Henty in- Henry, now in his turn, reſolved to attack the 


tends to at- 
— the Spaniards, and to begin with the Low Countries. 


| Spaniſh N 
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Gerlands, He had certainly good, or at leaſt plauſible, rea- 
fon for this undertaking ; but he was chiefly inſti- 
gated by thoſe who had their own ends in view. 
His miſtreſs Gabrilla d'Eſtrees was deſirous of ha- 
ving a principality for her ſon : Balogny, the moſt 
avaricious man living, hoped to plunder. The 
Duke of Bouillon had more extended views; his 
conſort, the heireſs of the great family of La Marck, 
was dead, without iſſue ; however, he held her do- 
minions, under colour of their being legally be- 
queathed to him by will: he thought to enlarge 
them, and, at the ſame time, to make a diverſion 
in favour of the Prince of Orange, to whoſe ſiſter 
he was contracted. The King reliſhed the project, 
but reſolved to be well adviſed. He returned from 
Picardy to Paris; and the ſame day, which was 
the 26th of — being in a chamber of the 

Louvre, 

Fo 
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Louvre, and two gentlemen coming in, as he went — — 


to embrace one of them, he received a ſtroke of a 
attempęf 


knife in his lip with ſuch fore, that it beat out one — 24 
of his teeth. The aſſaſſin intended it for his Kιet 
throat; and his ſtooping ſuddenly, prevented its 
taking effect. The Count of Soiſſons, who ſtood 
before the King, ſeeing a young man by him change 
colour, and endeavour to ſteal away, laid hold of 
him: “ Friend,” ſaid he, © either you or I have 
wounded the King.” Preſently after, the knife 
was found upon the floor, At firſt the young man 
denied, but ſoon after confeſſed, the attempt. His 
name was John Chaſtel, in the nineteenth year of 
his age, the ſon of Peter Chaſtel, a rich draper. 
The youth was filly, and very debauched. He 
had fallen into a fit of deſpair, in which it had oc- 
curred to him, from the monſtrous doctrines of 
thoſe times, that he might expiate all his ſins by 
killing the King, He had been educated amongſt 
the Jeſuits, and from whom he learnt theſe princi- 
ples. This circumſtance occaſioned a ſtrict inquiry 
into their conduct; and, in the chamber of John 
Guignard, one of the Fathers of the Society, there 
was found a treatiſe, written in his own hand, in 
which Henry the Third was ſtyled the Nero and 
Sardinapalus of France ; his murder juſtified, and 
commended ; and, in reſpect to Henry the Fourth, 
it was ſaid that, though he had abjured his hereſy, 
he would meet with milder treatment than he de- 
feryed, if he was depoſed, and confined to a con- 
83 vent 
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vent for his life. The Parliament, by an are, 
condemned John Chaſtel to ſuffer as a traitor, his 
father to be baniſhed Paris for ever, and the king- 
dom for many years, becauſe his ſon had reyealed 
to him his deſign, for which, though he had repri- 
manded him ſeverely, he had not either diſcovered 
it, nor confined him. Father John Guerit, under 
whom he had ſtudied, was baniſhed for life ; and 
Father Guignard condemned to be hanged, not 
for compoſing thoſe treaſonable pieces, but for ha- 
ving them in his cuſtody, after an arret had been 
publiſhed, forbidding the keeping of any ſuch 
flagitious treatiſes, on pain of capital puniſhment, 
A pyramid of infamy was erected where the houſe 


of Chaſtel ſtood ; and the Jeſuits were baniſhed. 


1595. 
Henry de- 
Elares war a- 


S.iaſt Spain. 


The other parliaments of the kingdom followed 
the example of Paris, except thoſe of Bourdeaux 
and Toulouſe, But, nine years afterwards, the 
Jeſuits were recalled, notwithſtanding ſeveral of 
the ableſt lawyers in the kingdom had written 
againſt their doctrines and principles, and the 
ſtrong oppoſition made to them by the Parliament 
of Paris. 

The alarm occaſioned by this affair being ſub- 
ſided, the King, at the beginning of the year 
1595, declared war againſt Spain; and, that he 
might carry it on with a better effect, he took into 
his pay the troops of Lorrain, conſiſting of about 


ſix thouſand men. The Duke of Mayenne was 


#1] maſter of Burgundy, and of ſome ſtrong places 
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in Picardy, which were very troubleſome ; but, in ry ” 
the beginning of February, 1595, Baune revolted — 


from him, and called in Marſhal Biron, who 
ſecured it for the King. The Duke of Nemours, 
who had made his eſcape out of Pierre Enciſe, ſeized 
Vienne, and, with ſome Swiſs troops ſent him by 
the Duke of Savoy, endeavoured to block up 
Lyons. Marſhal Montmorency, marching thither 
with a conſiderable body of troops, not only re- 
lieved the laſt, but recovered the firſt- mentioned 
city; the loſs of which affected Nemours to ſuch a 
degree, that it broke his heart, though others ſay 
he was poiſoned. About the middle of May, 
Autun opened its gates to Marſhal Biron. The 
inhabitants of Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, 
encouraged by this example, expelled the Viſcount 
Tavennes, and declared for the King, who ſoon 
after went into that province, in order to command 
his army in perſon, Before his departure he com- 
mitted the frontier of Picardy to the care of the 
Duke of Nevers, the Count de St. Pol, the Duke 
de Bouillon, and the Admiral de Villars, and de- 
clared the Prince of Conti head of the Council he 
left at Paris; a nomination which extremely offended 
the Count de Soiſſons, who was never much in the 
King's favour, The true deſign of the King's 
expedition was to gratify the ambition of his miſ- 
treſs, by the conqueſt of Franche Comte, which 
he propoſed to beſtow upon his ſon Cæſar, reſer- 
ying the ſoyereignty, notito himſelf, but to the 
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— B Swiſs Cantons, to prevent their being jealous of 
a= this conqueſt, 
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Henry having made his entry into Troyes on 
the 3oth of May, he from thence continued his 
march into Burgundy, where he had the news that 
Valaſco, Conſtable of Caſtille, had entered Franche 
_ Comte with an army of fifteen thouſand men, 
and was joined by the Duke of Mayenne. The 
King, apprehending that they intended the relief 
of the caſtles of Dijon and Talan, ordered them 
both to be beſieged ; and in the mean time re- 
ſolved, with a corps of cavalry, ro haraſs the ene- 
mies army, in order to give time for the reduction 
of thoſe places. This corps did not conſiſt of 
above five hundred men. He had ordered his 
troops to rendezvous between Lux and Fontaine 
Francoiſe, fully determined to give the enemy 
battle ; but continuing to advance, that he might 
the better inform himſelf of their ſtrength, he fell 
in with their van-guard, charged them, and gave 
the higheſtproofs of his courage, at the expence of 
his prudence and conduct. The troops he en- 
gaged, and diſperſed, were thoſe of the Duke of 
Mayenne, who rode up immediately to the Con- 
ſtable, and intreated him not to loſe ſo great an 
advantage. The Spaniard anſwered with great 
gravity, that he knew what he had to do, and 
would not advance at all. The Duke then en- 
treated him to ſpare fifteen hundren horſe, but in 
yain, The King alk this time maintained the 
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fight, till at length a body of eight hundred of his 
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forces appeared in ſight; upon which the Conſtable 


recalled his cavalry, and retired. By this happy 
temerity Henry carried his point; and, the two 
caſtles being taken, he was in a condition to give 
the Spaniards battle. On the other hand, the 
Duke of Mayenne, not being able to engage the 
Conſtable to do any thing for his ſervice, and ha- 
ving but two places of conſequence lefr, was on 
the poiht of retiring into Savoy. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, the King, with great generoſity, ſent him 
word, that, if he would go to Chalons, he would 
grant him a truce of three months, in which they 
might treat of peace ; which offer he very readily 
accepted, and immediately quitted the Spaniſh 
army. i 

The King, having ravaged Franche Comtẽ, 
thought it neceſſary to go to Lyons, where he had 
many things of great importance to tranſact. He 
made his entry with great magnificence, and was 
received by the Archbiſhop, who had been ſtyled 
the ſoul of the League, with all poſſible marks of 
duty and ſubmiſſion. He made an offer of con- 
cluding a treaty with the Duke of Savoy, but it 
ended only in a truce. Lefdiguieres went thither 
to pay his reſpects and to receive his commands, 
which chiefly regarded the expulſion of the Duke 


of Eſpernon out of Provence, who was more 


troublefome there than ever, and who, in return 


0 3 meſſage that the King had ſent him to quit 
the 
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the province, with an intimation, if he did not, 
he would come and drive him out, he anſwered 
rudely, Let him come; I ſhall be his harbinger, 
not to prepare him quarters, but to lay every place 
in aſhes where he is to paſs,” The King was much 
leſs effected with this bravado than with the diſ- 
covery which he received from various hands, that 
the Duke, notwithſtanding all his profeſſions, had 
in reality ſold himſelf to Spain, and received from 
his Catholic Majeſty a great penſion, paid him in 
hard money every month. It was, however, ſome 
conſolation, that, after infinite pains and infinite 
patience, the Pope was pleaſed, though not in the 
molt gracious manner, to abſolve the King on the 
17th of September, in the perſons of his two 
agents Du Perron and D'Oſſat, both afterwards ho- 
noured with the purple. But while theſe tranſac- 
tions were on the tapis, the Spaniards carried the 
war into Picardy, The Count de Fuentes, with 
an army of fifteen thouſand men, and a good train 
of artillery, beſieged Catalet ; and, while he was 
thus employed, Monſieur Humieres laid a plan 
for the ſurpriſal of Ham, a very ſtrong place, 
where the Spaniards had a garriſon of ſixteen hun- 
dred men in the town, excluſive of the Duke of 
Aumale's troops in the caſtle. This enterpriſe 


ſucceeded, bur at the expence of its author, Mon- 


ſieur d'Humieres, and ſeveral other brave officers, 


who were killed in the attack; a loſs which fo 


incenſed the French, that they gave no quarter to 
the 
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the garriſon. Catalet having ſurtendered, the 
Count de Fuentes inveſted Dourlens, aſſiſted by 
the Sieur de Roſne, to whom the King had refuſed 
the confirmation of his title of Marſhal of France, 


which he had the greateſt reaſon afterwards to re- 


pent. The Duke of Nevers intended to aſſemble 
an army for the relief the place ; but the Marſhal 
de Bouillon, the Count de St. Pol, and Admiral 
Villars, who had no mind to be commanded by 
him, undertook to do what he propoſed before 
his arrival. But when they came to the execution 
of this ſcheme, they quarrelled among themſelves, 
and ruined the affair ; the Admiral and M. de 
Seſſeval were taken priſoners, and, 1n cold blood, 
murdered, becauſe they had formerly deſerted the 
League: Dourlens was ſoon after taken. The 
Parliament, irritated at the ſhare the Duke of Au- 
male had in this tranſaction, declared him guilty of 
high treaſon, and cauſed his effigies, dreſſed in a 
Spaniſh habit, with a red ſcarf and garters, to be 
beheaded and quartered by the common hangman. 
The Conde Fuentes next attacked Cambray, and 
partly by force, partly by the aſſiſtance of the in- 
habitants, made himfelf maſter both of the place 
and of the citadel, Henry, on the firſt news of 
this ſiege, ſet out for the frontiers, having ordered 
his forces to aſſemble for their relief; but being 
met by the Duke de Nevers on the road, he 
adviſed him to deſiſt, looking upon the attempt as 
impracticable. As the King was a man of a quick 
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temper, he made him ſo briſk an anſwer, that the 


Duke immediately retired, took to his bed, and 


died in a few days, after having refuſed a viſit, 


which the King propoſed to have made him. With 
the forces intended for the relief of Cambray, the 
King blocked up La Fere ; and while he was thus 
employed, he was a good deal perplexed by the 
claims and demands of his old friends the Hugo- 


nots, and his new friends of Rome. 


Treaty with In the beginning of the year the King finiſhed 


M 


S. 


the — * his treaty with the Duke of Mayenne. In this treaty 


the King promiſed an entire oblivion for what was 
paſt; diſcharged the Duke from any account of 
the public money he had received; reſtored him 
and his adherents to their eſtates; abſolved him 
and all the princes and princeſſes of his houſe of 
all ſuſpieion with reſpect to the murder of the late 
King; granted him the towns of Seure, Chalons, 
and Soiſſons, for his ſecurity; gave the govern- 
ment of the former to his ſon, for ſix years, inde- 


pendent of that of Burgundy; charged himſelf 


with the payment of three hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand crowns, due from the Duke to private per- 
ſons; and transferred all his public debts, of what- 
ever nature, upon the crown. This agreement 
ſeemed too favourable to many, and not à little 
ſtrange to all, more eſpecially as the King treated 
with him expreſsly as the chief of his party, and 


promiſed oblivion and his fayaur to all who would 
embrace 
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embrace it in quality of adherents to the Duke. ED 


Some aſcribe this indulgence to the interceſſion f D 
Gabrielle d'Etrees, but it ſeems more probable that 
it was owing to ſome other cauſes. As great as 
theſe conditions were, the Duke might have ob- 
tained ſtill more advantageous, if he had treated 
in time ; but he always declared that he would 
wait for the Pope's abſolution, that he would 
treat as the head of a party, and that all his pub- 
lic and private engagements ſhould be fulfilled. 
He remained firm to theſe articles, and his firm- 
nefs recommended him to the King. He was per- 
ſuaded that the Duke had a perfect knowledge of 
the affairs and intereſts of the kingdom, foreign 
and domeſtic; and he felt ſo many inconveniences 
from the rancorous reſentment of the Duke of 
Aumale and the Sieur de Roſne, that he was re- 
4 ſolved not to force a man of the Duke of Ma- 
yenne's wi:dom and weight to throw himſelf into 
the arms of Spain. He conſidered that, from the 
beginning of the war, the Duke of Mayenne had 
manifeſted a conſtant reſpe& for his perſon, and, 
what errors ſoever he had committed, had fairly 
ſaved his crown, by preventing the Aſſembly of 
the States from proceeding to an election, which 
muſt have been attended with a long, hazardous, 
and perhaps diſaſtrous war. The Duke came 
ſoon after ro Monceaux, to kiſs the King's hand, 
and met with ſuch a reception, as attached him 
entirely to this Monarch's ſervice for the remainder 


of 
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4. Þ. his life. Tt was Henry's policy, to make a friend 
ot an enemy. 

Story o About this time one Francis de la Ramee ap- 
Ramee. peared at Rheims, and endeavoured to get him- 
ſelf crowned King of France. He pretended to 

be the ſon of Charles the Ninth, and Elizabeth of 
Auſtria; that he had been expoſed by order of the 
Queen-Mother, and bred up by the gentleman for 

whoſe ſon he was taken. Some people of diſtinction 
believed this ſtrange ſtory, and relieved him ; bu 

he was undoubtedly an impoſtor, as well as an en- 
thuſiaſt. As ſuch he was convicted, condemned to 

be hanged, and ſuffered. The Duke of Guile 
found himſelf very little at caſe in his new govern- 
ment: he had the Spaniards, the Leaguers, the 
Duke of Savoy, and the Duke of Eſpernon, to deal 

with ; little money, and very few troops. In this 

2 perplexed ſituation he meditated the ſurpriſal of 
Marſeilles, though there was a Spaniſh fleet in the 

harbour; he was fo fortunate as. to effect this 

ſcheme, by the aſſiſtance of Peter de Liberat, a 
Corſican, and with the hazard of his own perſon. 

When the news came to Henry the Fourth, he 

could not help crying out, © At length then I am 

aking!” The Duke of Guiſe, in a ſhort time after, 

drove Eſpernon to ſuch difficulties, that he ſeemed 

inclined to retire ; and the Provencals were ſo de- 

firous to be rid of him, that they preſented him 

with a free gift of fifty thouſand crowns, and added 

thirty thouſand more to content his officers, He 

went, notwithſtanding all this, to Court, and ob- 

3 tained 
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rained from the King the government of the Li- * 
mouſin by way of an equivalent, In that june 
ture Henry beſtowed more from fear than inclina- 

tion. 

The blockade of La Fere, which had continued The Arch- 
all the winter, was turned into a ſiege, which the in 
King commanded in perſon. The cardinal, Arch- Fe 
duke Albert, had aſſumed the government of the 
Low Countries, and had brought with him ſuch 
ſupplies of men and money, as, excluſive of the 
forces that acted againſt the States of Holland, left 
it in his power to aſſemble twenty thouſand men, 
with a good train of artillery, With theſe he re- 
ſolved to carry the. war vigorouſly into France, 
and à very ſtrange accident put it in his power to 
do more than he ever expected. Henry, for very 
particular reaſons, had refuſed to include the Sieur 
Roſne in his treaty with the Duke of Mayenne. 
One of cheſe reaſons was, that he had begun to 
practice with Roſne himſelf, who, on the firſt pro- 
poſition, anſwered roundly, © Tell the King that I 
am in debt twenty thouſand crowns; let him enable 
me to pay that ſum, and get out of this country (he 
was then at Bruſſels), and I ſhall with great joy 
throw myſelf at his feet.“ By ſome indiſcretion 
in thoſe whom the King had employed, this nego- 
clation was diſcovered to the Spaniards, who im- 
mediately ſent for Roſne ; and as he went to the 
council he received a note, in which were theſe 
words, © Save yourſelf, or you are undone.” He 
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tore it immediately, went on, entered the council 


—— with an afſured countenance, and told them, that, 


when they ſent for him, he was coming to mike 
them a propoſal of importance. He was there- 
upon ordered to withdraw. Don Diego d'Ibarra, 
who hated the Duke of Mayenne, and all that be- 
longed to him, was for puniſhing without hearing 
him; but the Conde Fuentes, aſſerting that Roſne 
had done great ſervice the laſt campaign, was a 
very able officer, and capable of great things, it 
was reſolved to hear him. Roſne immediately pro- 
poſed the taking of Calais, and ſhowed that it was 
not only poſſible, but eaſy, The Archduke was 
charmed with his plan; and this man, who had 
entered the council a criminal, went out a favour- 
ite. The whole direction of affairs was left ta him; 
and before the King was well appr:ſed of its dan- 
ger, the principal poſts were forced, and the town 
was taken. The ſtormy weather prevented the 
Dutch from ſaving it; and Queen Elizabeth of 
England refuſed her aſſiſtance, except upon con- 
dition of keeping the place, a propoſat which 
Henry rejected with diſdain, The King, who 
had advanced with a body of cavalry into its 
neighbourhood, returned to the ſiege of La Fere, 
which ſurrendered on the 22d of May: it was a 
place of very great conſequence ; but the loſs of 
Ardres, which was taken the very next day by the 


Sieur de Roſne, chagrined the King extremely, 


De Roſne did not enjoy his reputation long, being 
killed 
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killed the ſame year dy a cannon ſhot at the ſiege ADs 
of Hulſt. _ —_ 


Cardinal de Medicis, whom the Pope had ſent 
jegate into France, made his entry into Paris on 
the 25th of July ; the King had juft reaſon to be 
pleaſed with his conduct. He treated with con- 

| rempt ſome endeavours to excite new diſputes with 
| the Court of Rome, and did all that was in his 
power to promote peace. The King, notwithſtanding, 
found his affairs very much embarraſſed ; the Duke 
of Mercœur ſtill ſupported himſelf in Bretagne, 
| by the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, and amuſed the 
King with a very inſincere negociation, although 
Henry had permitted his ſiſter, the Queen-Dowa- 
ger, to make him a viſit, and to offer him all. 
that he could defire. The Hugonots, prompted 
| by the Dukes of Bouillon and Tremouille, were 
| on the point of taking dangerous reſolutions, which 
; the King had much difficulty to prevent.” Henty's 
finances were in ſuch diſorder, that in the camp 
before La Fere he wanted the common neceſſaries 
of life. He however kept up his ſpirite, and 
ſent Marſhal Biron into Artois,” where he treated 
the country in the fame manner the Spaniards had 
| treated France. His affairs requiring it, he con- 
: cluded an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with 
England and Holland; and, in order to ſettle his 
domeſtic concerns, he called an aſſembly of the No- 
tables at Rouen, where many good regulations 
were made, and ſome ſteps taken to pacify the 
Vol. II. T Hugonots 


Amiens 
taken. 
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 Hugonots. The Queen of England, as a mark 


of her reconciliation, ſent him the Order of the 
Gurte. 1-240 u 

While things were in this ſituation, an event 
happened which threw the King and kingdom into 
abſolute confuſion. Don Ferdinand Tello de 
Portocarrero, who commanded the Spaniſh garriſon 
in Dourlens, formed a deſign of furpriſing Amiens. 
The King, who ſaw that place was expoſed, would 
have thrown a corps of Swiſs troops into it; but 
the inhabitants, who had opened their gates to the 
King, were averſe to this precaution; and Henty 
was unwilling to give them any cauſe of diſcontent. 
Portocarrero, that he might the better know how 
to take his meaſures, went thither feveral times, 


ſometimes in one diſguiſe, ſometimes in another. At 


length he brought his deſign to bear, and, with 


very little effuſion of blood, made himſelf maſter 


of the place on the 11th of March. 
The neus of this misfortune affected the King 


more than any thing that had ever happened to 


Henry de- him. He ſent for the Baron de Rhoſny, and com- 


ſponding. 


plained to him paſſionately, that he was ſurrounded 
with difficulties and dangers, and entirely deſti- 


ute of the means to defend himſelf ; that the 


Hugonots were ready to revolt on one ſide; that 


the Spaniards had puſhed him hard on the other; 


that the ſmall number of troops he had about him 
could ſcarce be called an army; and that his want 


Relieved by Of money, though extreme, was not greater than 


his want of reſources and credit. Rhoſny under- 
took 
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took to form a ſcheme for delivering him out of 
his diſtreſs. In a few hours he brought him a me- 
moir, which raiſed the King's ſpirits z he copied 
it with his own hand, and reſolved to take the ho- 
nour of it to himſelf, not to leſſen the merit of the 
Baron's ſervice, but to give it the greater weight 
in his Council. This had the deſired effect: he 


raiſed, in a voluntary loan, by engaging his faith 


for re- payment in two years, with intereſt, ſix 


hundred thouſand crowns; he raiſed the gabelle ; 


and, to ſtop all enquiries into their ill manage- 
ment, he drew from thoſe intruſted with the re- 
ceipt of his revenues, in a very ſhort time, two 
millions and a half, by way of contribution; and, 
that they might be better managed for the future, 
he put the Baron at the head of the finances. By 


theſe acts of prudence and vigour he was enabled 


to lay ſiege to Amiens. 


Hovever, in the midſt of the preparations which 


were making for this purpoſe, the King was obli- 


it was he ſpent in his chamber the moſt melancholy 
three weeks of his life; for having good intelli- 
gence from ſome about him, who would not on 
any terms conceal the truth, he underſtood- the 
real {tate of his affairs, which were never in a worſe 
condition. The loſs of Amiens had cooled that 


ſpirit which before prevailed of imploring his cle- 


mency, and expiating paſt faults by preſent aſ- 
3 72) PR fliſtance. 
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ged to go to Paris, on account of a diſtemper 
which was the effect of his debauches; and there 
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A.D. ſiſtance. It was a wind that fanned the dying 


SV aſhes of the league. The Duke of Mercceur hays 


ing perſiſted in his revolt, received with open 
arms ſuch as retired into Bretagne, and encouraged 
all who were capable of cauſing little caſtles or vil- 
lages to revolt, The Duke of Savoy carried the 
war on briſkly, and would certainly have made 


great impreſſions on France, if Leſdiguieres, with- 


out any aſſiſtance, had not baffled all his projects. 


Even the Duke of Florence, who had acknow- 


tedged the King ſo early, and had done him fo 
many ſervices, thought him now in ſo weak a con- 
dition, that he ſeized the ifland and caſtle of If, 


which, in ſome meaſure, commanded the port of 


Marſeilles, without troubling himſelf about ma- 
king any excuſe for this violence. But what af- 
fected the King more than all the reſt, were the 
attempts made by the three Dukes of Montpenſier, 
Bouillon, and Tremouille, to eſtabliſh a third 
party, under the title of Bons Frangois, or Prue 
Patriots, under the protection of the Queen of 
England; and, in conſequence of this ſtrange de- 
ſign, the refuſal of the Hugonots to march any 
troops to his aſſiſtance, under pretence that they 
were afraid of a new St. Bartholomew in the field; 
the very thought of which the King abhorred. In 
this diſtreſs he ſought the aſſiſtance of the Parlia- 
ment. His misfortunes operated in his favour; 
his old adherents were faithful to him; and his new 
friends exerted themſelves in a manner that he did 
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not expect, and which juſtified his conduct to- 


wards them, as well as his favourite maxim of 


making a friend of an enemy. - | 
The Baron de Rhoſny reproached the Hugo- 


nots for their behaviour, and ſhewed them the 


folly of forming a faction againſt a Prince who 
was inclined to do for them all they could reaſon- 
ably. aſk. - Leſdiguieres, upon whom they had 
great dependance, gave them to underſtand, that 
he not only diſapproved their conduct, hut that, 
if they perſiſted in their deſigns, he would turn 
his forces againſt them. At length, by dint of 
Rhoſny's influence, Leſdiguieres's menaces, and 
the King's granting them all that they aſked, 
they were prevailed upon to be quiet, and the 
third party came to nothing. The Duke of May- 
enne told his old friends that the only way to-ſhew 
they had formerly acted upon principle, was not 
to ſpare either their perſons or their purſes fur the 
King. The Queen of England ſent over a body of 
four thouſand: foot; and when the King came in 


perſon to the ſiege of Amiens, he quickly increaſed Siege of 
his army to thirty thouſand, men. But by this 


fime the Spaniards had fortified the place, inwhich 
they had a numerous garriſon, compoſed af their 


beſt troops, commanded by Portocarrero, who 


made continual ſallies, till, very luckily for the 
French, he was killed by a cannon- ſtot. The 
garriſon then chofe for their governor Don Jeram 


Caraffa, Marquis of Montenegro, a man of cool 


T 3 but 
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A. p. but determined courage, who proſecuted his pre- 
2 deceſſor's plan, entrenched himſelf. within the 
town, and gave the Archduke time to march to 

his relief, with rwenty-five thouſand veterans, by 

much the beſt in the Spaniſh ſervice. On their 
approach there aroſe great debates among the 

King's Council. Marſhal Biron adviſed the King 

to give the enemy battle in the field ; the Duke of 
Mayenne vehemently oppoſed this meaſure. The 

King ſaid coolly, What then is to be done?“ 

« Sire, (replied the Duke) you came hither to re- 

cover Amiens, and not to gain a victory. To 

fight, is to ſtake your kingdom upon the fortune 

of a day, againſt an army equal in number to your 

own, and compoſed of excellent troops. Remain 

in your lines; I know the Spaniards ; they are ſlow 

and cautious, and will not be forward to force you.” 

The King took his advice. The Archduke with I» 

his army advanced towards the lines. The troops | 

in the trenches fell into a panic, and ran away. 
r Duke of Mayenne kept a continual diſcharge 
Duke of of his artillery, that the ſmoke might conceal the 
EA * misfortune, and marched in perſon to repair it. 
The Archduke, through his caution, loſt his op- 
portunity. He advanced a ſecond time to attack 

the weakeſt part of the entrenchments. The Duke 

of Mayenne poſted fix pieces of cannon ſo oppor- 
tunely, and they did ſuch terrible execution, that 

the Spaniſh forces retired. The Duke cauſed that 

weak part to be fortified ; and, in a third attempt 

they 
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they were repulſed with loſs, upon which the Arch- 2 
duke retired, and the place ſurrendered on the 


25th of September on honourable terms. The 
King returned to Paris, where he was received 


with all poſſible marks of loyalty and reſpect. The Heary's af- 
face of his affairs was entirely changed; and he for the ber- 


ſaw himſelf now on the point of becoming entirely ** 
maſter of his kingdom, Leſdiguieres, though con- 
ſtrained to raiſe money upon his own credit, and 
by what other methods he could deviſe, had 
diſappointed all the views of the Duke of Savoy 
notwithſtanding the aſſiſtances he received from 
Spain. He had taken from him five or fix places, 
repulſed his army with Joſs, when attacked in his 
entrenchments, and more than once, routed his 
troops in the field; inſomuch that the Duke, 
quite tired out by this Fox of Dauphine, as he 
called him, who was never to be outwitted, began 
to think ſeriouſly of peace, becauſe he underſtood 
that his Catholic Majeſty intended, by the media» 
tion of the Pope, to put an end to the war without 
delay. Henry was far from being averſe to either 
of theſe- treaties, though he diſcovered that the 
Court of Madrid had till ſome partizans in Paris, 
who had begun to hold private meetings after the 
ſurpriſe of Amiens; but being diſcovered and ſe- 
cured, ſeven of them were hanged, and others 
baniſhed: Two advocates, one of Beauyois and the 
other of Paris, by whoſe aſſiſtance. the Duke of 
Mercgeur carried on a copreſpondence-with- the 

14 Archduke 
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Archduke in Flanders, were, by an arrit of the 


— Parliament, condemned to be broke alive on tl e 


wheel at the Greve ; which ſentence was executed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, But the King ſpared 
the life of Peter Owen, a Carthuſian monk, and a 
native of Bretagne, with whom the Spaniards had 
treated to procure a perſon to attempt the King's 
life, becauſe, before it was diſcovered, it appeared 


that he repented of his deſign, and, the man being 


dead with whom he had tampered, refuſed to 
proceed any farther, The King conſented like- 
wiſe, that Marſhal de Briſac, who commanded for 
him in Bretagne, ſhould conclude a truce with 
the Duke de Mercceur for the remainder of the 
year; and he ſent M. de Villeroy to the frontiers, 
to ſettle with M. Richardot, the miniſter of the 
Cardinal Archduke, the place and time for open- 
ing the conferences for the concluſion of a general 
peace. The Duke of Luxemburgh was the King's 
miniſter at Rome; and very well received; but the 
ſecret. remained with Arnold d'Oſſat, one of the 
ableſt and honeſteſt miniſters in the King's ſervice; 
and yet he was more fortunate in this reſpe& than 


moſt of his predeceſſors; for, in no period of the 


hiſtory of France, has that nation ever produced 
berter officers, or abler ſtateſmen, than during the 
reign of Henry the Fourth © 

'T he King ordered Marſhal de Briſac to renew 
the war in Bretagne, and not to liſten to any pro- 
poſitiqns Whatever, The Marſhal purſued his in- 
Ar: 5 5 ſtructions 
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fruQions with ſpirit and ſucceſs, In the begin- = 
ning of February the King began his march with 

two thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot, directly 
towards Bretagne. On his approach, fix or ſeven ,,_ EVO 
of the principal nobility of that duchy rendered Ring 
their forts, and ſubmitted, The Duke of Mer- 

cceur was ſo aſtoniſhed, that he gave all for loſt, and 
reſolved to make his peace alſo on the beſt terms 

he could: he was indeed the dupe of his own 
politics to the very laſt ; for, at the beginning, -he 

had flatrered himſelf with the hopes of keeping the 

duchy of Bretagne in right of his wife; ſo, at this 

very juncture, he ſcarce made any doubt that he 

ſhould be compriſed in the general peace, as an 

ally of Spain: but finding himſelf on the point of 

being attacked by a royal army, and at the ſame 

time in danger of being deſerted by moſt of his 


dependents, he was obliged to have recourſe to an 


expedient, which, though it operated much better 
than he could expect, was a reſource not very plea- 
ſing to himſelf, and extremely mortifying to his 
Ducheſs, the heireſs of the houſe of Penthievre, 
one of the proudeſt women in France. What made 


it ſill more afflicting to her was, the untoward cir- 


cumſtance of her being obliged to go in perſon, as 
a ſuppliant, to Angiers, * the King was, and 
to make the propoſition, importing, that they 
would give their only daughter to the King's natu- 
ral ſon, whom the courtiers, to pleaſe his father, 
and to latter his mother, called Cæſar Monſieur. 

This 
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2 This was accepted ; and the King gave his ſon the 
duchy of: Vendoſme; with that 70f Beaufort after 
the deceaſe of his mother: on the other hand, the 
young Princeſs was to have the duchies of Eſtampes, 
Penthievre, and Mercur. The Duke was like- 
wiſe obliged to reſign, in favour of his ſon-in-law; 
the government of Bretagne. The King, to make 
all things ſure, cauſed the young couple to be im- 
mediately contracted, and ſoon after married by 
the Cardinal de Joyeuſe, with as much pomp as if 
he had been his lawful fon, Henry went' after- 
wards to Rheims, to hold the States of Bretagne, 
and from thence to Nantes. In the ſpace of two 
months, which the King ſpent in this country, he 
amaſſed twelve hundred thouſand crowns in ready 
money, two thirds of which aroſe from the free gift 
of the States, 

The Hugonots by this time had altered their 
manner of thinking, and were very ſolicitous to 
have their affairs ſettled; upon which ſubject their 
deputies had followed the King from Blois to 

£4 of Nantes; and there it was that they at length procured 

the famous edict, bearing the name of that place, 
dated the laſt of April, which for a while procured 
him quiet. It is certain there was at leaſt as much 
of policy and apprehenſion, as of gratitude or incli- 
nation, in what the King did for them on this oc- 
caſion. On one hand he was much eſtranged by 
their behaviour, and by the ingratitude of their 
Fes, who ſought, chiefly to render themſelves 

formidable 
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formidable by a pretended zeal for religion; © 


283 


n A . 


1597 · 


the other, the Lords of the Catholic League hal 


lately rendered him very important ſervices, and 
profeſſed themſelves zealouſly attached to his perſon 
and government. But the fear he had, that, if 
the Hugonots took arms, they might not only draw 
foreigners again into the kingdom, but alſo retard 


the peace with Spain, and afford a pretence for re- 


viving the Catholic League, made him willing to 
grant them favourable terms; but, above all, his 
deſire of peace, that he might have an opportunity 
of remedying the diſorders, and extinguiſhing the 
grievances of which his ſubjects of all ranks com- 
plained, induced him to grant this edi, and to 
maintain it, after it was granted, with that firmneſs 
which became a king, conſcious that he had ated 
from no other motive, and that what he had done 
could have no other tendency than promoting the 
general tranquillity and public good.* 
The conferences for the peace with Spain were 
carried on very ſucceſsfully at Vervins, under the 
mediation 
This famous edi bore date at Nantes, April 13th, 1598; 


and, beſides re-eſtabliſhing, in a more ſolid and e ffectual man- 
ner, all the favours that ever had been granted to the reformed 


by other Princes, and particularly by his predeceſſor, there were 
added ſome which had not been either imagined or demanded 
before; particularly the granting them a free admiſſion to all 


employments of truſt, profit, and honour ; the eſtabliſhing 


chambers, in which the members.of the two religions were 
equal; and the permitting their children to be educated withoat 


conſtraint in any of the univ erſities. 
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mediation 'of the Pope's legate. The treaty of 
Vervins was ſigned on. the 2d of May. The 
Archduke ſent to Paris the Duke of Arſcot, to aſſiſt 
at the ceremony of the King's ſwearing to the per- 
formance of the treaty, at Notre Dame. On the 
other hand, the K ing, in the month of July, ſent 
Monſieur Biron, whom he had lately created Duke 
and Peer of France, to Bruſſels, to be preſent at 
the like ceremony on the part of the Cardinal Arch- 
duke; a circumſtance. that would nat have been 
found in this hiſtory, if there had not been good 
grounds to ſuppoſe that this journey gave a begin- 
ning to thoſe intrigues that coſt France ſo dear, and 
at length brought the unfortunate Marſhal, Du 
de Biron, to the block. | | _ 
In the courſe of this year, the King concluded: a 2 


And with treaty. with the Great Duke of Tuſcany, which Was 


Tuſcany. 


attended with ſingular complaiſance on both ſides. 
The King had diſcovered ſome intrigues of the 
Grand Duke in Provence, but thought fit to diſ- 
ſemble his knowledge of them, in remembrance of 


the kindneſſes he had received from that Prince, 


when his affairs were in a deſperate ſituation. On 
the other hand, the Grand Duke conſented. to eva- 
cuate the iſlands that he held on the coaſt of Pro- 
vence, upon the King's confeſſing a debt of two 
hundred thouſand crowns, and giving him twelve 
ſuch hoſtages as he ſhould name, for the payment 
of it ig four years: he now, by a letter to Henry. 
renounced this laſt conceſſion, merely becauſe he 
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underſtood it was very diſagreeable to him. The 


King was now put in full poſſeſſion of all the terri- Gyn 


tories belonging to the Crown of France. Before 
the cloſe of the year he made many excellent regu- 
lations in his finances, diſbanded a great part of his 
troops, ſatisfied the Clergy of France on their re- 
monſtrances, and eſcaped from a dangerous fever 
that brought him to the brink of the grave, about 
the ſame time that his old antagoniſt, Philip the 
Second, actually ſunk into it; an event which ſe- 
cuted the continuance of that peace which had been 
lately made. | | 
At the commencement of the year, the King, by 
the advice of the Baron de Rhoſny, remitted the 
taxes that were due, to the amount of twenty mil- 
lions. The miniſter very wifely obſerved, that the 
King ſhould have the credit of giving what could 
never be paid, and at the fame time it might 


be an argument for his frugality. It was the maxim , S 


of Rhoſny, that, in the management of the treaſury, Rkoſog, 
__ theie was not ſo much need of a great genius and 


long experience, as of a clear head and an honeſt 
heart. He practiſed every method poſſible to 
bring his maſter out of debt, and to maintain the 
ſtate honourably, without oppreſſing the people. 
It was the great commendation of the King, that 
theſe talents made his miniſter acceptable to kim. 
for he was truly the father of his people. He was 
very tender in taking from them, and had the higheſt 
latisfaction at ſceing them thrive. The Baron de 

Rhoſay 
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_— Rhoſny was not content with being a good econo- 
w— miſt, and doing his duty with the utmoſt fidelity; 
he would go till farther, and make the King ] 
maſter of his own affairs; and this, notwith- { 
ſtanding the vivacity of his temper, which would a 
not allow him to attend to any thing long. Rhoſny d 
digeſted the whole ſyſtem of the finances into t 
tables, by the help of which the King ſaw, in a 0 
very narrow compaſs, all the different branches of if 
his revenue, and of his expence. It is inconceivable t 
in how ſhort a time this able man drew exact order b 
out of that chaos in which theſe affairs had been in- v 
volved by his predeceſſors. He levied the revenue 
in the ſhorteſt and leaſt expenſive manner poſlible ; 
for he held, that every perſon ſo employed was a 
man loſt to the public, and yet maintained by the 
public. He reduced all the expences of go- 
vernment; but, at the ſame time, he paid every 
body punctually, and took care that the King 
ſhould have ſuch a reſerve as not to be obliged, on 
any emergency, to have recourſe either to new im- 
poſitions upon his people, or to make uſe of credit. 
This great man, inſtead of making his miniſtry 
uſeful to himſelf, by gaining friends, never heſt- 
tated at making himſelf enemies, by ſtanding be- 
tween his maſter and thoſe importunate courtiers 
who were perpetually craving, in a degree out of all 
proportion to their merit, and who could plead 
no merits to juſtify their continual applications. 
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The marriage of che Archduke Albert to the 4 . 
Infanta,. induced the King to haſten that of his 
ſiſter with the Duke of Bar, which, however, was 
attended with ſome difficulties, + on account of the 
difference of religion, which had induced the Popo 
to: write to the Duke againſt it, and prevented the 
obtaining a diſpenſation; notwithſtanding which, 3 
impediment, the King cauſed it to be celebrated bye. the Dake 
their natural brother Charles de Bourbon, arch N. 
biſhop of Rouen. The Princeſs, however, not- 
withſtanding this marriage, and her promiſe to be 
inſtructed, lived and died a zealous and ſincere 
Protuſtant; without iſſue, and without felicity. 

Before ſhe left France, ſhe preſſed the King ex- 
tremely to procure the verification of the edi& of 
Nantes, in favour of the Proteſtants. It had been 
delayed till the departure of the Pope's legate; and 

this delay had given time to ſome warm ſpirit 
amonglt the clergy to raiſe a vehement oppoſition 
againſt it, more eſpecially to one of the clauſes, 
which permitted the Proteſtants to invite w 
ſtrangers they thought proper to aſſiſt at their ſy- 
nods, without demanding any permiſſion from the 
Crown, which clauſe had been inſerted to gratify 
the Duke de Bouillon, and was penned in ſuch. a 
manner as gave the Popiſh clergy but too much 
advantage. The King therefore cauſed, it, to be 
modified, with the conſent of the Proteſtants, 
many of whom diſliked it at the time; and, with 
a few other reſtrictions, he obliged the parliament 


0 
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A. P. to regiſter it: but, though his commands were 


fv: - a peremptory, the reaſons he guve for them were 
= = conelufive, and ſuch as, in the ſentiments of im- 
bid partial perſons; rendered it evident he had not the 
gratification of the Proteſtants more in view than 
the peace and welfare of his ſubjects in general. 
The King was not ſo ſacceſsful, in reſpe& to his 
divorce and marriage, which he had for ſome time 
— 4 meditated. He was deſirous of obtaining from the 
mary the Pope the diſſolution of his marriage with Margaret, 
- — ach] faſter to the late King, to which that Princeſs way 
not at alt averſe: but, at preſent, being informed 
that the King deſigned to replace her by marrying 
the Ducheſs of Beaufort, ſhe poſitively declared that 
ſhe would give it all the oppoſition in her power. 
The Pope likewiſe expreſſed an extreme averſion to 
ſo ſtrange, and, in ſome reſpects, fo abſurd a pro- 
ject; from which, however, the King never de- 
parted, till he was releaſed from the-importunities' 
of the lady, by her unfortunate death, which he 
deplored with great violence: but, like all things 
violent, his grief was but of ſhort duration ;* for, 
in 


This lady was the daughter of Anthony d'Eftrees, Seigneur 
Cœuvres les Soiſſons, maſter of the artillery. Monſ. 
&Eftrees, as a man of honour, was extremely ſhocked at the ill 
conduct of his wife, who had an intrig ue with the Marqaiy 
d' Alegre Meillan, governor of Iffoire, in Auvergne, and was 
murdered in a tumult raiſed againſt her gallant. As for the fair 
Gabrielle, the King's amour with her commenced in the year 
1591, to which her father oppoſed his authority: as far as it was 
| in 
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In three weeks after the deceaſe of the Ducheſs of A. b. 


1598. 


Beaufort, he commenced an intrigue with Hen- ? 


rietta 


in his power; but the young lady's inclinations, and the ooun- 


ſels of her aunt Madame de Sourdis, ſoon put her in the King's 
power, who is ſaid to have run ſtrange hazaras for her ſake, and 
whoſe paſſion certainly brought . his perſon ſometimes into dan- 


ger, his authority more frequently, and his reputation always. 


We find her mentioned by ſo many names in the French hiſtory, 
that an ordinary reader may be eaſily confounded : ſometimes 
ſhe is called La belle Gabrielle, or the Fair Gabrielle, in reſpect 
to her beauty; ſometimes Mademoiſelle de Cœuvre, from her 
title; more frequently Madame de Liencourt, and Madame de 
la Roche Guyon, on actount of her marriage with Nicholas 
d' Amerval Seigneur de Liencourt, and de, la Roche Guyon, 
afterwards Marchioneſs de Monceaux, and Ducheſs de Beaufort, 
titles beſtowed upon her by the King. She was extremely am- 
bitious of being queen; and this is ſuppoſed to have been one 
great motive for her preſſing the King to became a Catholic, 
becauſe, without the interpoſition of the Pope's authority, it 
was abſolutely impoſſible. The King himſelf was much bent 
upon it. He mentioned it to Cardinal de Medicis, when legate 
in France; but he heard it ſo coolly, that, when the King ſent 
Monſieur de Silleri to Rome to preſs his divorce, he was par- 
ticularly ĩnſtructed not to mention it to this cardinal. Her death 
was as remarkable as her life : ſhe had accompanied the King 
to Fontainbleau, aud paſied with him there the greateſt part of 
Lent, being at that time big with child ; but the King, con- 
ſidering the ſcandal that would attend her remaining with him 
during Paſſion- week, prevailed upon her to return to Paris. 


On her arrival at Paris, he went to the houſe of Sebaſtian 


Zamet, a native of Lucca, who had been long employed in 
the finances, and, for his pleaſant temper, was in great favour- 
with the King: She was treated at his houſe with /all-poſlible 
attention, and every thing provided for her that | ſhe had 
been obſervedzo/like. One day, eating a citron after dinner, ſus 
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ENG mous ; Madame Touchet, who became the wore 


of Count d' Auvergne, by Charles the Ninth. Jn 
order to obtain this lady, he gave her a promiſe of 
marriage; and, which is {tilt ſtranger, he ſhowed 
this promiſe, before he delivered it, io Monfieur de 
Rhoſny, who, without much ceremony, tore it. 
The King aſked him if be was mad? If I am, 
Sir,” ſaid he, © you have ſhown in writing that 
you are madder than me. I have done what it 
became your faithful ſervant to do; and you do, 
Sire, what it does not become a great king to do.“ 


Notwithſtanding this reprehenſion, the King wrote, 


nd 


Felt herſelf mw ill: however, becoming ſomewhat better, 


ſhe went to veſpers ; but, at her return, walking in the garden, 
ſhe had a ſtroke of an apaplexy. As ſoon as ſhe came a little 
to herſelf, ſhe deſired to be carried to the hoaſe-of her aunt, 
Madame de Sourdis, where ſhe died in violent convulſions, in 
the month of April, Mezeray and other writers intimate that 
ſhe was poiſoned. She is ſaid to have had many amiable qua - 
lities, and not to have been ſo generally hated as modern writers 
report. AF to her marriage with Monſieur de Liencourt, a 
man of great quality, and very rich, but withal very deformed, 
it was an artifice of the King to get her out af the power of 
father; but this marriage was never conſummated, and was 


afterwards diffolved. She was far from being a woman. of 


great capacity, was exceedingly addicted to aſtrology, though 
continually tormented with the apprehenſion of thofe miſerics 
that were foretold her. The King had by her Cxſar, Duke de 
Vendoſme, born in June 1 594, who died at Paris, October 22, 
1665; Alexander, Grand Prior of France, who died in 1629; 
Catharine Henrietta, who efpouſed Charles of Lorrain, Duke 
d' Elbœuf, and died in 1653. 
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and gave her another promiſe z and, from his coun- a 2 
tehance for ſome days, Rhoſoy looked upon him- = 


ſelf as diſgraced, and Was of that opinion when 


the King ſurpriſed him, by adding to his former 


employments that of maſter of the ordnance. In 
the mean time the buſineſs of the divorce went on as 
well as the King could wiſh it, at Rome. Quyeen 


Margaret. on the death of the Duckeſs of Beaufort, 


having done all the King could defire to forward 


it, the marriage was declared void; and the parties 


now raiſed to the purple, and Monfieur Silleti, 
negociated this affair, and afterwards the matriage 
of the King to Mary de Medicis, niece to the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany. It was concluded ſooner than 
he expected; but, when he found that it was ſo, 
he entered into the meaſure with a good grace, 
and declared that, as it was neceſſary for the 

welfare of his ſubjects, he was content to marry. 
The King's Miniſters were at this time em- 
ployed in repairing all the ravages which were 
cauſed by the civil war, - and aboliſhing all thoſe 
innovations that had been made either to the pre- 
togative of the crown, or the welfare of the people. 
Theſe ſchemes, how juſt, how neceſſary ſoever in 
themſelves, were not acceptable to all the world, 
and were more eſpecially diſpleaſing to thoſe great 
lords who did not care to be put in mind that there 
was ſuch a thing as duty, or that they had any ſu- 
perior. Amongſt theſe might be reckoned the 
U 2 Conſtzvle 
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were permitted to marry again. Arnold d'Oſſat, voree- 
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I Conſtable Montmorency, the Marſhal Duke de 
wr Bouillon, the Dukes of Tremouille and Montpen- 


fier : but-the Duke of Eſpernon exceeded them all 
in his diſcontent, and was himſelf exceeded by the 
Marſhal Duke de Biron, whoſe head was ſo turned 


with vanity, that he could no longer endure the | 


thoughts of being a ſubject. 


The Duke The Duke of Savoy, who had heard of every 


of Savoygoes 


10 Paris. 


thing that was going on in France, took a ſudden 
reſolution to make a tour to the Court of France; 
in which he had two great points in view: the firſt 
was to try if he could cajole the King and his Mi- 
niſters, ſo as to obtain from them the Marquiſate 
of Saluces, which, by the treaty of Vervins, was 
to be reſtored to France, from whom the Duke 
had taken it; and with which, at all events, he 
was determined never to part: the other object 
was, to form a party amongſt the malcontents 
in France, in caſe his firſt deſign ſhould fail. 
Henry would willingly have avoided this viſit; 
but the Duke piqued himſelf upon his ſkill in ne- 
gociation, and flattered himſelf ſo much with the 
hopes of making partiſans in the French Court, 
that nothing could divert him from his project. 
He was received with all poſſible marks of reſpect, 
treated with the utmoſt politeneſs and magnifi- 
cence ; and the Duke, on his ſide, exceeded, in 
all reſpects, the notions that had been entertained 
of him. He made his court to the King with 
equal addreſs and aſſiduity, without the leaſt 
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intermixture of meanneſs or of flattery : he con- 
verſed with all the great men about the Court with 
much eaſe and affability, without departing from 
his dignity : he made preſents to the value of four 
hundred thouſand crowns ; and, in ſhort, omitted 


nothing that was poſſible for him to do towards car- 
rying his point, and yet without advancing it at all. 


He was a full month at Court before” the King 
mentioned any thing of buſineſs; and at length, 
when they came to treat, he told him plainly, that 
the reſtitution of the Marquiſate of Saluces was 
what he expected, or an equivalent,” He ſeemed to 
reliſh the notion of an equivalent; and he propaſed 


firſt one, and then another. Ar length a treaty was 
ſigned at Paris, about the middle of February; by 


which the Duke ſtipulated to reſtore the Marquiſate 
of Saluces, or to yield to the King the equivalent 
therein expreſſed; and to make his option by the iſt 
of June. As for the manner of this negociation, 
the King and his Miniſters had very little reaſon to 


expect that the Duke would carry it into execution: 
there wanted not ſome who adviſed Henry to ſecure 
that Prince's perſon, as the moſt effectual means of 


procuring the Marquiſate of Saluces without a war; 


but Henry declared that he would imitate the 


conduct of Francis I. and not break his faith for 
the ſake of any advantage. He gave the Duke to 
underſtand as much; who thereupon laid aſide all 
thoughts of making his eſcape, and, in the begin- 


ning of March, ſet out for his dominions, the King 


4 and 


1598. 
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the whole Court accompanying him as far as the 


A bridge of Charenton, and ſending the Baron de Lux 


to wait on him to the frontters. On his arrival at 
Bourg, in Breſſes, which was then a part of his domi- 
nions, he wrote a letter to his Majeſty, and then 
continued his journey to Chamberry, where he re- 
mained till the 20th of March, and then went to 


Nein te Turin, at which place he promiſed to give the 


Turin. 


French miniſters his final anſwer. ; 

During the time that he was at the Court of 
France, he endeavoured to perſuade the King and 
his Miniſters, that he was entirely detached from 
Spain; and even inſinuated, that he ſhould; not be 
averſe to fee Henry revive his pretenſions to the 
Duchy of Milan: but he no ſooner returned home 
than he ſent his Chancellor to Madrid, to demand 


Vaites vi the protection of Philip III. and his aſſiſtance, in 


Spain. 


eaſe ol a rupture, At firſt che Chancellor was 
coldly treated, and had ſome broad hints given him 
of the overtures made by his maſter while at Paris; 
but, upon his denying them, the Spaniſh miniſtry 
altered their language, gave him ſtrong aſſurances 
of ſupport, and ſent the neceſſary orders for that 
purpoſe the Conde Fuentes, governor of Milan, 
In conſequence of this ſtep, Henry ſent to the Duke 
for his final anſwer : the Duke demanded firſt a 
delay, and at length declared, that the treaty. of 


Paris was too hard, and that he could not think of 


carrying it into execution. The King, who had 


taken his meaſures ir in che mean time, cauſed Breſſe, 


Savoy, 


e 1 e 
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Savoy, and the county of Nice, to be attacked all 
at à time. The firſt of theſe countries was entirely 
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Is attacked 


reduced by the Marſhal Duke de Biron, except the ry Henry, 


citadel of Bourg. - Chamberry and the beſt part 
of Savoy were likewiſe carried without much re- 
ſiſtance: but the Duke of Guiſe failed in his 


attempt to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Nice. All theſe 


tranſactions happened within the compaſs of the 
month of Auguſt. In the beginning of September 
the King took Miolans. Leſdiguieres made him- 
ſelf maſter of Conflans, which opened à paſſage 
into the Tarentaiſe, and of Charbonnerie, which 
gave him an entrance into the Maurienne, both of 
which he reduced, and was then recalled, to ſatisfy 
the jealouſy of the Marſhal de Biron; but what 
aſtoniſned the Duke moſt, was the reduction of 
Montmelian, which he looked upon to be imprac- 
ticable: but the Baron de Rhoſny found means to 
carry ſix pieces of cannon to the top of what had 
been thought an inacceſſible mountain, from 
whence he battered the place; a circumftance 
which ſo amazed the governor, that he. promiſed to 
ſurrender, if he were not relieved in a certain time. 
The Duke marched, with a body of fifteen thouſand 
good troops, to relieve the place; and the King 
advanced to give him battle; but the ſnow falling, 


prevented. it; and the place ſurrendered. This 


loſs was followed by a fœſh misfortune: Marſhal 
Biron, in the depth of winter, rook-Fort:StCarthas 
rine, another of the Duke's impregnable places, 
which he had ſortified, at an immenſe expence, in 

i 4 order 


and loſes 


many places. 
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* oder to bridle the city of Geneva, and which, at 
ww the requeſt of the inhabitants of that city, the King 
cauſed to be demoliſhed. The Duke was ex- 
tremely chagrined at theſe diſaſters: however, az 
he had entered raſhly into the war, he was con- 
ſtrained to think in earneſt of getting out of it, for 
which he implored the mediation of the Pope, and 

at length obtained it. 
In conſequence of the reduction of Fort St. 


Feny mar- Catharine, the King reſolved to go to Lyons, 


ries Mary of 


Medici. where the Princeſs of Florence had waited for him 
a week. Bellegarde, maſter of the horie, and a 
great favourite had been ſent to demand her at 

abc. Florence. On the King's arrival at Lyons, the 
marriage was celebrated by the Cardinal Legate 
Aldobrandi: but, in the midſt of all the pleaſures 
and diverſions that attended a ceremony of this 
kind, the great affairs of ſtate went on, and parti- 
cularly the treaty with the Duke of Savoy, which 
was chiefly negociated by the Cardinal Legate, 
The King was deſirous of peace, which was abſo+ 
lutely neceſſary to the Duke; and the Pope 
| alſo had his reaſons to have it concluded without 
delay, which were predominant inclinations, not- 


ta pea withſtanding, they were all inclined to diffemble. 


with the The addreſs with which they acted their ſeveral 
Duke of Sa- 3 
voy. parts, cauſed. at length the whole negociation to 
1602. be ſuſpended; bur, by the {kill of Baron de 
Rhoſny, it was again revived, and concluded 


agreeably to the wiſhes of the King, in the month 
- The 


of January 1601. 
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The Hiſtory of France does not contain an in- 


A. D. 
1602. 


” 
„ 


ſtance of a war being undertaken with more ſpi⸗ = 


rit, proſecuted with greater ſkill, or ended with 


more ſucceſs than ng To this wiſdom and bra- 
very muſt be aſcribed the cauſe, that it was the 
laſt foreign war in this reign. At the beginning 
of the war, a woman propoſed to a great prince 
of the blood, whoſe diſcontents ran very high, to 
poiſon the King; but, inſtead of encouraging, he 


diſcloſed the e for which the was tas 


alive. | | 

Henry was n after on the point of — 4 ent 
gaged in a war with Spain; but the Pope ſeaſon- 
ably interpoſed, and procured ſuch ſatisfaction as 
the King deſired. The Archduke Abert, not- 
withſtanding his placid character, had likewiſe en- 
tered into — intrigues for ſurpriſing Metz, which 
met with the like fate. On that Prince's beſieging 
Oſtend, the King thought fit to make a tour to 
Calais, in the monch of Auguſt, that it might ap- 
pear he was ready to defend his frontiers in caſe 


of any attempt. It happened that Queen Eliza- g- 
beth was then at Dover, from whence ſhe ſent Sir betacea 


Thomas Edmonds to compliment him, and by Sir 


Henry; and 
Elizabe: h 
from Calais 


Thomas a letter, with which he was extremely io Dover. 


pleaſed. He ſent over the Baron de Rhoſay, not 
in a public character, but as if he had taken that 
ſtep out of curioſity; this, however, gave him an 


W lg 1 ng and ame with the 
D | Queen 


I 
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Queen, whoſe abilities made a great impreſſion on 


dim, and to whom he ſaid all that could be ſaid to 


Birth uf the 
Dauphin. 


confirm her friendſhip for his maſter. The King 
alſo ſent over Marſhal Biron, with a train of one 
hundred and fifty noblemen and gentlemen, to 


expreſs the ſenſe he had of the Queen's attention 


and reſpect. At the time of his arrival, the Queen 
was gone to Baſing, whither he followed her, and 


met with a moſt gracious reception. She had a 


very long conference with the Marſhal, to whom 
ſne ſpoke at large of the inſolence of the Earl of 


Eſſex, who had been executed in the month of 


February preceding; adding, at the ſame time; 


that her brother Henry would do well, on a like 


occaſion, to imitate her firmneſs, and not to riſk 
his ſafety or his autkority by an ill-timed ele- 
mency. It is juſtly oblerved by Camden, that the 
Queen might enter into ſome particulars regard- 
ing the Earl of Eſſex, with an intention to divert 
the Marſhal from perſiſting in thoſe dangerous in- 
trigues, Which, in a few- months aſter, brought 


the like fate upon himſelf. At his return, the 


Marſhal found the King at Fontainbleau, where, 
on the 27th of September, the Queen was delivered 
of the Dauphin, to whom the Pope, being ſponſor, 
gave rhe name of Louis. The birtit ef the young 
Prince occaſioned great joy in France, where they 
had not ſeen a Dauphin born for fourſeore years, 
It was alſo of very great importance to the 
King's affairs; and, by fixing the ſucceſſion, gays 


them, ; 
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mem, in a manner; a new ſace both/ es ham and 281 | 
abroad. " 

The ad Mgnor Boche mies 7 fon eg a 
French renezado, whom ſome writers dignify with 
the title of an ambaſſador, who was inſtructed to 
demand three things: firft, That the King would bat 
not enter into the league which the Pope was en- — 
deavouring to form amongſt the Chriſtian Pritices 
againſt the Porte; the feeond, to uſe his intereſt 
with the Emperor, in order to diſpoſe him te a 
truce; and the third, that he would recall his 
vaſat the Duke of Mercur; who commanded 
the armies of the Emperor itn Hungary. The 
King gave general anſwers to the two Firſt Pois; 
ahd, with reſpect to the laſt, declared it was out of 
his power; for though the Duke of Merctrur as 
his vaſſal, he was like wife the vaſſal of the Em- 
peror, who n thenos derived fight UT 1 
vice. | 
Aſter the war of Savvy Meshel Bron 000 Conduct of 
of the King a geatification of thirty thoufand cron, rn 8 
which was very frankly given. When he came 
to conſult with/Rhoſnf on the manner of receiving 
it, for the ſtate of the treaſury was fuch, that it 
could not be paid at once, the Miniſter paid hit 
half in ready money, and aſſured him ef the re- 
mainder in a year. The Mur ſhal ſeemed to be 
very well ſatisfied; but turted all bis gratitude to- 
wards the Miniſter whO paid it, and not to the Prince 
from whom it came. Rho; ay, inſtead of accepr- 

ing 
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ing his compliments, endeavoured to ſet him rigkt 
in judgment, an explanation which, in appear. 
ance, the Marſhal feemed to receive very well; 


but frem this converſation Rhoſny entertained ſuch 


an idea of him, that he thought it his duty to ac» 
quaint the King with the neceſſity there was of his 
being upon his guard againſt a man of the Mar- 
ſhal's turn, whom no obligations could reſtrain, 


and whoſe talents rendered him very capable. of 


executing. whatever his reſentments, well or ill 
founded, might dictate. The King told him, 
that he thought he knew Biron better than any 
man; that his great foible was vanity; and that, 
though very capable of lip-reaſon, yet, in the 


midſt of his extravagancies, he would be as ready 


and as zealous in his ſervice as ever: that inſtead, 
therefore, of diſgracing or eſtranging this mal- con- 
tent from buſineſs, the only way to keep him out 
of miſchief was to employ him. With this view 
the King had ſent him over to England the laſt 
year, and it was with the like view that he em- 
ployed him in another negociation at the beginning 


of this; a negociation of infinite conſequence to 


the French monarchy, and which hitherto had not 
been very far advanced even by the ableſt negocia- 


tor. It was renewing the alliance with the Swiſs 


Cantons, which, from the difficulty that attended it, 


the King was very deſirous of putting upon a new 


baſis, and to ſtipulate, not only for his own time, 
but for the time ob; the Dauphin. The conſe- 
quence 
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quence and the difficulty of the buſineſs were 


that the traverſing of this alliance was the capital 
point both of the King of Spain and of the Duke 
of Savoy, the former a very potent, the latter the 
moſt politic prince of the age. The ſtateſmen hi- 
therto employed had, with all their reaſonings, made 


no great progreſs ; the ſending of Biron ſhewed the 
King's penetration, and that he really knew him bet- 


ter than any body, perhaps better than he knew 
himſelf, His martial diſpoſition, his open, artleſs 
manner of talking, his frankneſs, generolity, and. 
magnificence, wrought upon the Swiſs, and gave 


ſuch weight to his arguments, that they could re- 


fuſe him nothing. In ſhort, he carried his point 
the terms of the treaty were ſettled, the reducing 


it into form was to be left to others. This was the 


laſt ſervice that Biron rendered the King and the 
Crown of France; therefore, we need not be ſur- 


priſed that, having thus ſpent the ſpring, it ſeems 


a little hard and ungrateful that the King ſhould 


cauſe the head of this great man to be ſtruck off a 


little after Midſummer. 


N 


A. D. 
1601. 


equally great, more eſpecially as it was known, waves 


160. 


Indiſtinct rumours had for ſome time been ci — 
ment o 


culated through the provinces; the King loſt his King. 


uſual good humour; the Court had nothing in it 
of gaiety ; councils met often, and were long aſ- 
ſembled, without people's knowing the true 
cauſes ; a circumſtance which gave. occaſion to a 
vanety of rumours that herghtened the general 


perplexity. 
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3 ity. The King met with freſh ſources &f 
—— vneaſineſs, which ever way he turned; Several of 
the great lords retired, ſome to their governments, 

and ſome to their eſtates. The clergy complained 

that biſhopricks and benefices were beſtowed at 

the recommendation of women, and ſometimes 

vpon children: the nobility and gentry exclaimed 
that they were little conſidered, and that, fince the 
fertlement of the kingdom, the men of the long 
robe had engroffed all employments, and with them 
the King's favour. The Hugonots were as much 
diſcontented as any :, they thought that the King 
was eſtranged from them, and that whatever re- 
fpe& was ſhown them, aroſe more from fear than 
inclfiation. The bulk of the people began to 
murmur. Among other impoſitions laid by the 
aſſembly at Rouen, was one called the pdncart, 
which was held in univerſal execration: it con- 
fiſted in levying a ſous in the livre upon all kinds 
of proviſions that entered into cities and great 
towns; and a pancart, or table, ſhewing after what 
rate theſe ſums were to be collected, was hung up 
at every gate. Inſurrections happened in ſeveral 
places; the King went to Blois, and from thence 
to Poictiers, that he might put an end to theſe 
muttyurs. His preſence, and ſome acts of ſeve- 
rity, had that effect; the new impoſition was every 
where levied, and immediately an edi& iſſued, in 
which, after me and applauding the 
ſubmiſſion 
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ſubmickon of his ſubjects, the King aboliſhed the 4. D- 


of 

of tax. — 
ts, He was convinced that ſeveral of his own 
ed ſubjects had conſpired againſt his perſon and go- 
at vernment; and, when he came to look more 
ey cloſcly into particulars, he ſaw reaſon to doubt 
ed whether he had a friend left, the lift of the mal- 
he contents was ſo numerous, and the Baron of 
1 Rhoſny's name ſtood there amongſt the reſt. In 
_ the mid(t of all theſe troubles, that which he feared 
ch moſt fell upon him; a domeſtic quarrel, which 
8 once roſe ſo high, that he had thoughts of parting 
e- with the Queen, or at leaſt of obliging her to diſ- 
an card all her Italians, people equally hateful and 
to hated in France. He vas diſſuaded from this 
he ſtep by the Baron de Rhoſny; and, at the time he 
1 gave him the advice, Henry told him he would 
n- repent it. 

ds On the other hand; the King and his Miniſters 
at were not without their faults ; the diſſolute life that 
at he led, of courſe rendered him contemptible: but 
1p while kings are men, what they do as mer will 
al affect their characters as kings. The Duke of 
ce Bouillon told the King this truth, upon his ex- 
ſ6 poſtulating with him, being one of thoſe of whom 
e- he had the moſt ſuſpicion. The King, for this 
ry reaſon, preſſed him to remain at Court for ſome 
in time : he, with great dexterity, offered to go and 
he put his private affairs in order, that he might ro- 


main continually about his perſon; and under this 
pretence 
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4. D- pretence he got out of his reach. The Duke d'Ef- 
—=,— pernon acted a wiſer part: when the King made 
him the ſame propoſition, he cloſed with it readily z 
and, without making any compliment, ſaid he 
would ſtay with his Majeſty fix months; and he 
7%. King's performed punctually what he promiſed. The 
Seeger great point was to get the Marſhal Biron into his 
ron. hands, of whoſe treaſons he had abundant evi- 
dence. La Fin, who had been the principal in- 
ſtrument in conducting them, having made his 
peace by an ample diſcovery, the truth of which 
he juſtified by producing original papers in the 
Duke's own hand, which had been committed to 
his care, that they might remain ſafe. The Duke 
had another great agent at Court, the Baron de 
Lux, who was very faithful to him, and whom the 
King took care to amuſe, as La Fin likewiſe did, 
by aſſuring him that he had impoſed upon the 
miniſters by falſe informations, and that the Mar- 
ſhal had nothing to do but to make uſe of the 
time he had gained to put his affairs into ſuch a 
condition, as that, notwithſtanding the King's ſuſ- 
picions, he might have nothing to fear. 

When M. de Biron had finiſhed the object of 
his embaſly to Switzerland, heretired to his govern- 
meat of Burgundy, having put into moſt of the 
ſtrong places governors vpon whom he might de- 
pend. The King, who could no longer bear that 
ſtate of uncertainty in which he lived, ſent him an 
order to come to Court, which he declined, under 
| | | pretence 
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pretence that the Spaniards intending to march: a 
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great body of troops through Franche Comte 


into the Low Countreis, his preſence was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in Burgundy, The King, diſ- 
liking this excuſe, ſent to him the prefident Jean- 
nin, and the Baron de Lux, who was jn his ſe- 
crets and in his intereſt, whom the King had taken 
pains to deceive, by throwing out kind expreſſions 
of the Marſhal in his hearing. At the requeſt of 
theſe two perſons, . the Marſhal reſolved to go to 
Fontainbleau, through a perſuaſion that the King 
held him innocent, or at leaſt had only ſuſpicions, 
One circumſtance that had great weight with him, 
was the finding his fortreſſes defenceleſs, through 
the dexterity of Rhoſny, who, in quality of Maſter 
of the Ordnance, had concerted with him the re- 
caſting all the artillery in thoſe places, and had de- 


fired that he would ſend his agent to Lyons, to ſee 


the new pieces embarked the ſame day the old 
were ſent out of Burgundy ; but cauſing the former 
to be ſtopped on the road, the Marſhal found 


himſelf difarmed, and ſwore revenge againſt. 
Rhoſny. When he drew near the Court, he was 


met by' a perſon of- confidence from the Duke of 
Eſperti6n, who told him that it was his maſter's 
advice; if he knew himſelf faulty, to have re- 
courſe to the King's elemency. He looked upon 
this hint as a reproach, laid his hand upon his 
ſword, and threatened deſtruction to his accuſers. 
He arrived on the 13th of June at F ontainbleau. 

Vol. III. X He 


E 


1602. 


tille. 


A. D. 


'Biron ſent 
to the Baſe 
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He was received, in appearance, very kindly by 


= ＋ dee King, who preſſed him thrice that day to deal 


ingenuouſly with him, and ſent the Baron de 
Rhoſny and the Count de Soiſſons to him, but to 
no purpoſe. Henry was extremely unwilling to 
make a perſon who had ſerved him ſo well, and ſo 
lately, the victim of theſe intrigues ; but the Mar- 
ſhal inſiſting on his innocence, demanding the 
names of his accuſers, and at length mingling threats 
with his proteſtations, the King determined, after 
he had laid his proofs before his council, to cauſe 
him and the Count d' Auvergne to be arreſted. At 
their laſt conference, he ſaid to the Marſhal, 
« You know what I have told you; adieu, Baron 


de Biron.” As he retired out of the King's cabi- 


net, he was arreſted by Vitry, Captain of the 
King's guard, as the Count d'Auvergne was in 
another part of the place; both were prepared to 
make their eſcape that night, in conſequence of 
private letters from their friends. 

They were inſtantly conveyed by water to the 


Baſtille, and the King went to Paris the ſame day. 


On the 18th of July, he directed a commiſſion to 
the Parliament to make the Marſhal's proceſs. 
Biron behaved wildly before the committee that 
examined him, ſometimes denying all, - fometimes 
acknowledging more than could be proved. When 
the Sieur de la Fin was firſt produced, he acknow- 
ledged him for a man of honour, his friend, and 
his relation ; but when he heard his depoſition, he 

charged 
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charged him, truly enough, with crimes the moſt 
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infamous. He ſaid, however, that if the ſecre- yas 
tary of this man had been living, whom the old = 


Duke of Savoy had ſeized, and, as he thought, 
put to death, he would have juſtified his innocence 
and La Fin's guilt. Upon this aſſertion, that very 
ſecretary, who had made his eſcape out” of a dun- 
geon, was produced; a circumſtance which diſ- 
concerted the Marſhal extremely, who concluded 
from thence that he was betrayed by the King of 
Spain and the Duke of Savoy. His own ſecre- 
tary Attebert, and a multitude of papers in his 
own hand- writing, were alſo produced. On the 
27th of the ſame month he appeared before all the 
chambers of the Parliament affertibled, of whom 
there were a hundred and twenty judges preſent ; 
but, though they had been twice ſummoned, yet 
none of the peers would aſſiſt, The Marſhal had 
now recollected himſelf, and behaved quite other- 
wiſe than he had hitherto done. He made a long 
and eloquent ſpeech, in which he ſet forth his ſer- 
vices; inſiſted, that theſe were realities, whereas 
what he was charged with, were only haſty ex- 
preſſions, ambitious dreams, and political va- 
pours, that had never manifeſted. themſelves in 
facts. His diſcourſe was ſo moving, that the firſt 
preſident and many of the judges wept. If they 
had proceeded to the vote that evening, many be- 
lieve that his life would have been ſaved ; bur, 
being late, it was deferred, and on the 29th, 
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4. D. which was the next ſitting, becauſe Sunday inter- 


1597+ 


2 vened, they unanimouſly adjudged him to death. 
*x©- Fe ſuffered on the laſt day of the month, within 


__ 


the Baſtille, in great confuſion, and without ſhew- 
fng any marks of that intrepidity for Which he 
had been ſo highly and ſo juſtly famous. The 
Baron de Fontenelle was broke alive upon the 
wheel as his accomplice ;, the Count d'Auvergne, 
through the entreaties of his ſiſter (Madame 
d'Entragues), and on account of his being the 
laſt male of the Houſe of Valois, was pardoned 
and reſtored to favour. The Baron de Lux, who 
was in all Biron's ſecrets, ſurrendered after his 
death, and made ſuch diſcoveries as the King took 
care to conceal, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
CONCLUSION OF THE RBIGN OF HENRY IV. 


Edict againſt Doelling The Ting eſtabliſhes the fille trade 
—He is reconciled to the Jeſuits—Death of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Enpland—His treaty with James the Firſt—Diſpute 
with Spain.—Henry's domeſtic diſagreements — Rochelle 
fatisfied—Attempt to aſſaſſinate him The Duke de Bouil- 
lon reconciled to the King The King -narrowly eſcapes 
being drowned—Birth of the Duke of Orleans —The King's 
credit with the Proteftants—Truce between the Dutch and 


the Spaniards—His deſire of effabliſhing a ſyſtem of gene- 
ral peace His paſſion —— Conde—His aſſaſ- 


ſination by Raviliac. 


HENNT was congratulated on his efeape by 4 5 
England, Scotland, Spain, Savoy, and the Swiſs. . 
Henry cauſed ſeveral edits to be made, which 
were of public benefit: amongſt them was one , 3 
againſt duelling, ordering that all diſputes on dueling. 
points of honour ſhould be referred to the Con- 
ſtable and Marſhals of France ; and all thoſe who, 
in contempt of this edi, attempted to do juſtice 
to themſelves, were declared guilty of high trea- 
ſon; It was certainly, high time that ſuth a law 
ſhould be made, ſince, in one year, more than 
four "thouſand gentlemen had fallen in ſuch quar- 
rels: but after all it had little effect, for which 
the King was deſervedly hlamed, becauſe he 

X 3 had 
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A. 5. had ſpoke flightingly of ſome gentlemen who 
e cfuſed challenges. 

In a very little time after, the King took the 

The King firſt ſteps to eſtabliſh the ſilk trade in his domi- 

thefilk trade nions. This meaſure was entirely due to his own 

judgment and penetration, his great miniſter 

Rhoſny having oppoſed it with all his eloquence. 

The King's love for his people in general rendered 

him a ſuperior politician. He did not reſtrain 

his cares to this or that body of his ſubjects, but 

made the happineſs of them all his capital ſtudy. 

His argument to the Baron de Rhoſny was, that 

the common people in France were idle, and there- 

fore miſerable ; he thought it his duty to introduce 

induſtry, and of that particular kind that was 

likely to reward them tnoſt effectually: for Henry 


was one of thoſe few princes that deſired to ſee all 


his ſubjects live at their eaſe. His intentions were 


crowned with ſucceſs; and he had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing the ſilk manufacture, in his own time, 


bring more money into the kingdom than nearly 


the whole of thoſe articles which were ſtyled ſtaple 
commodities. 

Early in the year the King made a tour to-Metz, 
where the Duke of Eſpenon, as governor, and. his 
two lieutenants, miſerably oppreſſed the people. 
Henry removed both the laſt, and ſubſtituted of- 
— figers of his own. It was in this] journey that he re- 
— ceived the Jeſuits into his favour, and promiſed 

to effect their return into France; which 
he accompliſhed by the aſſiſtance of the Pope, 
and 
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and the exertion / of his own power. He 
vent from Metz to Nancy in Lorrain, to viſit 
his ſiſter, the Ducheſs of Bar; and would have 
remained longer in thoſe parts, but for the news of 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, which affected him 
extremely. In the beginning of the month of 
May, he was ſeized with a retention of urine, 
which reduced him to the laſt extremity: however, 
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Death of 
Elizabeth, 


een of 
England, 


by the ſtrength of nature, and the ſkill of his phy- 


ficians, he happily recovered. - He ſent over his 
great miniſter the Baron, now Marquis de Rhoſny, 
to negociate with King James; which he did very 
effectually, ſince, in the ſpace of a very few weeks, 
he ſettled a treaty, which was ſigned at Hampton 
Court on the goth of July, far the ſuccour of the 
States, as well as for the reciprocal aſſiſtance of the 
two Kings, in caſe either 1 their dominions ſhould 
be attacked. I 

This year he granted letters patent for the 


C 


Henrys 
treaty with 
James I. 


eſtabliſhment of Canada, in which he again differed. 


with Rhoſny, who declared roundly that all ſettle- 
ments above the fortieth degree of latitude could 
be of no utility, and that all the pretended advan- 
tages inſiſted upon in their favour were but ſo 
many commercial chimeras. In this inſtance, the 
miniſter was in ſome degree right; for it is a welt- 
known truth, that Canada was never of any ſervice 
to France. The canal of Briare was likewiſe begun 
this year, for uniting the Loire with the Seine. 
It is really amazing how, in the midſt of ſo many 


great and perplexing affairs, Henry could turn his 


X 4 thoughts 
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Sg thoughts to things of this nature, diſcern their 

 wyw utility, and reſolve to break in upon his great 

ſcheme of ſaving, not for his own pleaſure or con- 

venience, but for the common benefit of his ſub- 

jets. Upon this principle, likewiſe, the neceſſary 

aſſiſtance was given for ſetting on foot a manu- 

facture of cryſtal glaſs, and for encouraging ſtran- 

gers, who-were to be We in this and other 
works of the ſame kind, 

164. In the year 1604, Spain concluded a treaty with 

cep with England ; but James took care that this ſhould be 


Janes]. without prejudice to the defenſive league with 


France. However the Spaniards, deviating from 
their ordinary maxims, and perceiving that they 
were loſers by the French trade, took a very bold 
and dran, ſtep, and impoſed a duty of thirty per cent. on 
all French commodities at once. Henry was ſo 
much piqued at this, that, notwithſtanding his 
affairs were not yet in the beſt poſture, the public 
debts having been eſtimated at three hundred and 
thirty millions, he made no ſcruple of expreſſing 
his reſentment by prohibiting all commerce with 
Spain, which was a meaſure which that court did 
not expect: as a war was by no means their aim, 
they had recourſe to their uſual method of pro- 
curing the Pope's interpoſition, and, in conſe- 
quence of that, a negociation, which ended in 
removing the new duty, and recalling the prohi- 

bition which that * occaſioned, 
In 
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la the mean time, the King's domeſtic affairs 
gave him at leaſt as much trouble as thoſe of his Cr 


government: in that the jealoulies of the Papiſts mea dg. 
created continual perplexities; in this he was “ent. 


equally diſturbed by the reſentments of the Queen, 
and the humours of his miſtreſs, ſo that he might 
be truly ſaid never to enjoy a quiet moment. As 
to the Queen, ſhe not only made him unhappy 
by fits of jealouſy, ſtarts of paſſion, and whole days 
of ill humour; but the Italians ſhe had about her 
were perpetually putting new demands in her head, 
turning every thing to profit, and, among the reſt, 
ſelling whatever ſecrets they could hear to the 
emiſſaries of Spain. As for Madame d'Entragues, 
now become Marchioneſs de Verneuil, ſhe was 
grown infinitely more inſupportable; ſhe treated 
Henry with inſolence, and the Queen with con- 
tempt. . She mimicked her auk ward air, her 
broken pronunciation}, and every little foible, to 
the King's face. Sometimes ſhe gave broad hints 
that her own children were as well born as the 
Queen's; ſometimes ſhe told the King he was 
grown old and ſuſpicious ; and ſometimes her con 
ſcience was ſo troubleſome, that ſhe could not think 
of living any longer with him in this manner. At 
length Henry, quite tired out, took this arrogant 
woman at her word, reſolved to part with her, and,. 
to gratify the Queen, purehaſed: that promiſe of 
marriage, which had been the ſource of much 
diſcord, by the payment of twenty thouſand 
crowns 
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crowns in ready money, and the promiſe of the 


wa ſtaff of Marſhal of France to M. d' Entragues her 


| 
| 
| 
| 


father, who had never been in the field. 

While things were in this ſituation, a new ſcene 
of treaſon was diſcovered, in which the miſtreſs 
and her whole family were engaged. The firſt- 
opening was by ſome intercepted letter to the 
Count d'Auvergne, who, when pardoned for the 
ſhare he had in Biron's conſpiracy, voluntarily un- 
dertook to act as a ſpy on the Court of Spain, and, 
under colour of carrying on a correſpondence for 
this purpoſe, betrayed the ſecrets of the Court of 
France, His own ſuſpicions induced him to fly 
into Auvergne, where he endeayoured to avoid 
being ſeized; but his precautions failed, and, be-' 
ing apprehended at a review, he was fent priſoner 
to che Baſtille, and placed in the ſame room where 
Marſhal Biron had been confined. It quickly 
appeared that his ſiſter had a ſhare in his correſpon- 
dencies; and that, under pretence of breaking with 
the King, ſhe meant to retire into England with 
her children, having held a correſpondence there 
with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador : upon this detection 
her father and mother were ſent to priſon, and ſhe. 
was confined to her own houſe. The King ſeemed 
to be extremely irritated, and fully determined to 
leave the criminals to the ſeverity of the law, and, 
- with this view, ordered the parliament to form 
their proceſs. He continued in the mean time, 
in the midſt of theſe perplexities, to purſue ſtea- 
dily, and with unwearied application, the ſchemes 
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which had been formed for diſcharging the debts 
of the crown, and reſtoring order and juſtice in 
the provinces. 

The proceſs againſt the —_ W was 
quickly diſpatched by parliament. The Count 
d Auvergne threw all the blame upon his ſiſter; 
and ſhe, in return, threw it back upon him. Old 
Entragues acted with greater firmneſs and dignity, 
taking every thing upon himſelf, that the load 
might fall lighter elſewhere. On the iſt of Febru- 
ary, this great cauſe was decided: the Count M. 
d' Entragues, and one Mr. Morgan an Engliſhman, 
who had been embarked in theſe affairs, were con- 
demned to loſe their heads; as for the Marſhioneſs, 
her ſentence was, to paſs the remainder of her days 
in a monaſtery. But none of the{ judgements 
were executed; the King commuted the puniſh- 
ment of the Count d' Auvergne, into impriſonment 
for life ; old Entragues was ordered to retire to his 
own eſtate, and Morgan baniſhed the kingdom. 
Theſe diſturbances were ſucceeded by others? the 
King received advices of ſome intrigues in Peri- 
gord, Querci, and Guienne. Queen Margaret of 
Valois furniſhed all the lights they could deſire, 
which gave great ſatisfaction to the King, who 
beſtowed upon her the greateſt part of the 
Count d' Auvergne's forfeiture, and gave her leave 
to reſide at Paris, which ſhe had much at heart. 
Theſe commotians, in which the Spaniards had 


alſo a ſhare, and for promoting which they had 
advanced 
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advanced ſums of money, coſt ſome gentlemen 


ww their lives. Henry, however, thought it neceſſary 


to advance with a corps of troops and ſome judges 
into the provinces. In his progreſs he paſſed 
near the town of Rochelle, who ſent deputies to 
compliment him. They preſented: the keys of the 
place io his Majeſty, and rold him that, though at 
the head of a Catholic army, his preſence would be 
no leſs welcome to the inhabitants, than when they 
had the honour to be in arms for his ſervice ; and 
that, if their gates were too narrow, they were 
ready to beat down their walls to give him en- 
trance. The King, ſtruck with this unexpected 
compliment, went thither, was extremely pleaſed 
with his reception, and left the people of Rochelle 
perfectly well ſatisfied with the teſtimonies he gave 


them of his affection. 


A galley- ſlave at Marſeilles informed the Duke 
of Guiſe, that one M. Mariargues, a perſon of 
rank, who, next year was to be viguer, or prime 
magiſtrate, had communicated to him a deſign of 
betraying the city to the Spaniards. The rank of 
the accuſer, and the condition of the accuſed, ren- 


dered the charge very improbable. The States of 


Provence meeting ſoon after, Mariargues was 


deputed to carry their reſolutions to the Court, and 
being there carefully watched, it was very ſoon 


found that he had in reality a clofe correſpondence 
with Zuniga the Spaniſh Ambaſſador. He was 
arreſted in his own lodgings, in cloſe conference 


4 with 
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with Bruneau, the Ambaſſador's ſecretary, in whoſe _ 
ſtocking a memorial was found, containing the' 
ſervices expected from Mariargues, who was be- 
headed on the 19th of December, and his' body 
quartered for this offence. The ſame day, as the engt te 
King was paſſing over Pont Neuf, a man ſlipped die King. 
between the guards, caught hold of his arm, and 
pulled him backward on his horſe, having a dag- 
ger drawn in the other hand, with which he 
would have diſpatched him; but he was preſently 
ſeized by the King's ſervants, and appeared to 
be John de Liſle. When he came to be examined, 
he ſaid he was King of the whole world, and 
Henry Kept a part of his territories from him. 
Upon enquiry. he was found to have been many 
years mad; upon which the King ordered him to 
be maintained and confined. 

The King, being tired of civil war, reſolved, if 
poſſible, to put an end to all ſources of that kind, 
and, if his health permitted, for he was now much 
troubled with the gout, to march to Sedan, in order 
to convince the Duke of Bouillon that he was a 1606. 
ſubject. He however judged it neceſſary, to Benden re 
raiſe the Marquis de Rhoſny, who he intended 2 
ſhould command the army, in caſe he found it 
inexpedient to go in perſon, to a ſuperior rank, and 
accordingly created him Duke and Peer of France, , 
by the title of Duke of Sully, the name of one of 
his eſtates, in which quality he was received by the 
parliament at the end of February. The King, 
immediately 
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immediately after, declared his intentions to em- 


ww ploy his arms againſt Sedan, and ordered Sully to 


prepare a competent train of artillery for that en- 
terpriſe. Iv was four years ſince that prince had 
been at court; and during that time he had con- 
tracted cloſe engagements with ſeveral of the 
Princes of Germany, whoſe interceſſion, he hoped, 
would have had ſome weight with the King ; bur 
Henry, having rejected ſomething of the like 
nature from the Swiſs Cantons, the Duke did not 
find it eaſy to get other potentates to interpoſe. 
He wanted not, however, mediators at court; 
the Queen and Villeroy interceded for him; and 
when the King, with his army of twenty-five 
thouſand men, had advanced within a league of 
Sedan, the Duke demanded a treaty, which was 
concluded on the laſt of April. By this the 
Duke conſented that the King ſnould put a garriſon 
into Sedan for four years; and on the other hand, 
the King granted him an oblivion of whatever he 
might have ſaid or done, which was to be verified 
- In parliament. The treaty was no ſooner con- 
cluded, than the Duke came to pay his reſpects to 
the King, who afterwards made his public entry 
into Sedan, remained there a few days, and then 
returned in triumph to Paris. The Duke of Bouil- 
lon, ſoon after, followed him thither, and, to 
the ſurpriſe of all the world, was not only ,very 
kindly received, but entered ſo far into the King's 


good 
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good graces, that, in a month's time, the King A. D. 
withdrew his garriſon out of Sedan, and left the Cy 
Duke in the very ſame ſituation in which he found 

him. 

In the midſt of theſe favourable incidents, when 
the King ſeemed. more at caſe than at any time 
during his reign, an unlucky accident was very 
near putting an end to his life. In returning from 
St, Germain's, where he had been to ſee his children, 
having with him in the coach the Queen, the 
Duke de Vendoſine, the Duke de Montpenſier, 
and the Princeſs of Conti; the horſes, in going 
into the ferry-boat, fell into the water, and pulled 
in the coach, by.which they were all in peril of 
their lives. The King delivered himſelf by ſwim- The 3 
ming; the Sieur de Chaſteneraye, with great diffi- capes 2 
culty, drew out the Queen by the hair; for which 
ſervice, beſides a. preſent in jewels and an an- 
nual penſion, he had ſoon after a company of the 
guards, 

The birth of the Duke of Orleans, on the-16th en- | 
of April, gave the King great ſatisfaction, as it for--Ocleans. | 
tified the ſucceſſion, and contributed, as he con- 
ceived, to his eaſe and ſafety, from a perſuaſion | 
that the Spaniards would be leſs inclined to enter | 
into intrigues, when they ſaw his family daily in- 9 
creaſe. It relieved him alſo from ſome other in- i 
quietudes, and made it leſs neceſſary for him to '_ 
diſſemble with the Princes of the Blood, who were | 


none 


r 
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A. D. none of them much in his favour. The Prince of = 
was Conti, the eldeſt, was far from being a man of thei 
. great parts, and, beſides, almoſt deaf. The Prince wit! 
of Conde, his nephew, who, till the birth of the tim 
Dauphin, had been looked upon as the preſumptive lots 
ſucceſſor, was young and wild. The Count de Sp: 
Soiſſons, brother to the Prince of Conti, did oe 

not want underſtanding; but he had a kind of 0 
Spaniſh gravity, and was ſo extremely ſenſible of his neg 

own high quality, that the King, who was of quite .- 

a different temper, had never any affection for him, ſpe 
though, upon ſome occaſions, that Prince had ren- Fu 

dered him ſervice. The difputes in his councils . „ and 

ran ſometimes very high; the Keeper of the Seals, he 
Sillery, and the Secretary Villeroy, were always on hel 

one (ide, and the Duke of Sully on the other. The Mor 

latter conſidered the former as creatures of the ** 

Court of Rome, and no great enemies to the Spa- * 

niards. On the other hand, they ſometimes made 1 

the King acquainted with the murmurs of his people M 
againſt the taxes, and were not always favourable 9 4 

to Sully's projects for ſqueezing the financiers, an * 
expedient to which he had recourſe almoſt every = 

year; yet many of them, after having paſſed many * 

of theſe purgations, died immenſely rich; a circum- * 

ſtance which ſhows to how a great a degree the * 

poor people muſt have ſuffered, ſince the King was pe 

alſo in poſſeſſion of a greater treaſure than any of * 

The King's his predeceſſors. The Proteſtants held this year at 


the Proteſt- a ſynod at Rochelle, where the Duke de Sully ren- 
dered 


ants. 
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dered he King great ſervice ; for, though many of 4; 7 
the Proteſtants thought him too little attached to 3 
their party, yet they ſeldom heard, bis. apologies 
without being convinced; knowing, at the ſame 
time, chat he was . hated by all the zea- 
lots of the Popiſh party, and by the remains of the 
Spaniſh- faction, who were now in too great credit 
at Court. | 
The great affair, now upon the carpet was the 2607: 
negociation in Holland, not only with regard to | 
the- Powers immediately concerned, but in re- 
ſpect to France, England, and more remotely to all 
Europe. The King and his Miniſters were at firſt Truce be- 
© averſe to a peace; but finding that Barnevelt, and Push and 
the Patriots in Holland, were bent upon it, they , b. 
held it advantageous for them that it ſhould be 
treated under their mediation, in conjunction with 
the King of Great-Britain. The miniſters charged 
with the management of this important affair, on 
the part of France, were, the Preſident Jeanin, and 
Monſieur Buzenval, the former one of the beſt ne- 
gociators in France, and the latter a man of great 
abilities. But the States, believing it highly ne- 
ceſſary to convince the Spaniards, that they had not 
either tired out, or diſobliged, their friends, were 
very deſirous of concluding a new defenſive alli- 
ance with France and England, that it might ap- 
pear they had ſomething to truſt to, in caſe the 
negociation ſhould fail, or ſhould be ill obſerved 
on the part of Spain, in caſe it took effect. This 


Vol. III. * a affair 
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wn beginning of the year, his Britannic Majeſty not 
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affair was drawn into a great length; but, in the 


being yet ready, fuch an alliance was concluded 


between France and the States-General, beitig in- 


deed very ſuitable to both their intereſts ; for 


though the Spaniſh power was much declined, and 
Philip the Third had not either the ſpirit or the 


appplication of his father, yet, ſo long as any of the 


generals or ſtateſmen of the old Court remained, 


the Spaniſh power was ſtil] formidable to its neigh- 
bours. Henry, therefore, very wiſely choſe to 
have the dominions of the States for his barrier, 
and, by this act of complaifance, t& attach them 
the more ſtrongly to his alliance, which was fo 
much the more neceſſary, as their naval power was 
becoming every day the more confiderable, in which 
point France was ftill very deficient, 
When the King found that Barnevelt, who was 
the oracle of the States, otherwiſe inclined, he 
changed his meaſures ; and, ſince he could not di- 
re& a war, ſent his miniſters to manage a peace, 
in which they acted with great dignity and diſere- 
tion, till, finding it abſolutely impracticable, they 
made another turn, and negociated a truce for 
twelve years, which they brought to bear almoſt 
againft the ſentiments of both parties. Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, who had very quick parts, 
temporiſed as long as he thought the negociation 
impracticable; but, as ſoon as he ſaw it was likely 
to be brought to a concluſion, he oppoſed ĩt vehe- 
mently, 
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mently, yet without being able to carry his point. 
Aſter all, the truce was coneluded upon terms 
which the Spaniards were glad to accept, though 
highly advantageous to the States, their ſovereignty 
being unequivocally acknowledged. This mea- 
ſure was very honourable for the French miniſters, 
more eſpecially the Preſident Jeanin, and very ac- 


ceptable to the Court of Great-Britatn, who hoped | 


to obtain part at leaſt of that immenſe debt which 

was due from the United Provinces. 
Unfortunately for Henry there was, and had 

hows; for ſome time, a Catholic faction in his 


council, compoſed of able and active men, who 


could not bear to ſee the Proteſtants enjoy the pub - 
lic profeſſion of their religion, and, in the perſon or 
Sully, the peculiar confidence of the King. Theſe 
people had inſinuated to the Queen, who was a 
bigot to her religion, that ſhe could expect no 
fafety to herſelf, or to her children, but by putting 
herſelf at the head of the Catholics, engaging the 
King to change his fyſtem, and unite in a cloſe 
alliance with Rome and Spain. The Queen was 
the more ready to fall in with theſe ſentiments, 
from the knowledge of the intrigues between the 
Marchioneſs and the Court of Madrid, and a deſire 
of detaching the Catholic King fram the ſapport of 
that lady and her family, as well as to unite the 
views. of that Court to her own. Whatever the 
morives were, the fact is certain, that the Queen 
had her agents at the Court of Spain, who ſeemed 
| Y 2 better 
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better informed of what paſſed in the French cas; 


— Ireen than the French miniſter at Madrid—a cir- 


cumſtancę which, when it came to Henry's know- 
tedge, affected him exceedingly, more eſpecially 
when he ſaw what an influence it had upon his oπn 
ſubjects; and that a Jeſuit, who preached before 
him, had the aſſurance, under colour of refuting 
the poſition held by many Proteſtants, that the 
Pope is antichriſt, to cry out, in his pulpit, “ If 
the Pope be truly antichriſt, what becomes of your 
abjuration and abſolution? What validity is the 
diſſolution of your marriage? What of the legality 
of your ſecond eſpouſals? Or what will be thought 
of the legitimacy of the Dauphin?“ The double 
marriage was the common topic of diſcourſe at 
both Courts; and yet it was the fartheſt of any 
thing from the King's inclinations, who feared the 
friendſhip of Spain: more than the reſentment of any 
other Power. Theſe circumſtances did not only 
diſturb and diſtract him in the management of his 
own affairs, but likewiſe affected him with regard 
to his allies, by raiſing great jealouſies in England 
and Holland, and by exciting a ſuſpicion of a du- 
plicity in his conduct, which very much leſſened 
that confidence he had hitherto been treated with 
by: both nations, and which, as he was n 
ſincere, he had undoubtedly merited. 

Henry was perſuaded that the Houſe of Auſtria 
meant nothing leis than univerſal monarchy; and, 
if he had entertained any doubts of it before, the 

projects 
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projects they concerted with Marſhal Biron, the 
Count d' Auvergne, and Marſhal Bouillon, ap- 
peared to him in the light of certain evidence: he 
reſolved therefore to return by all means the uſage 
he had received, to ſap the very foundation of this 
Houte's greatnefs, to emancipate the German 
Princes, to reſtore the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary to their entire right of election, to cir- 
cumſcribe the Imperial authority, while it remained 
in the princes of the family, to reſtore the Electors 
to their freedom, and to prefcribe to Spain the 
bounds which Nature ſcemed to have intended: 
but he knew very well that this was not to be done 
while France remained in that broken, weak, and 
embarraſſed condition, exhauſted in ſtrength, her 
coffers empty, and her people more than ever prone 
to diſcord and diſaffection, He laboured therefore 
to remove all theſe difficulties; and he laboured 
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with great ſucceſs. The King conceived” that the Henry's de- 
Powers of Europe might be reduced into a kind bling a 


of Chriſtian commonwealth, by rendering them as 
nearly as poſſible of equal ſtrength; and that this 
republic might be maintained in perpetual peace, 
by bringing all their differences to be decided be- 
fore a ſenate of wiſe, able, and diſintereſted judges ; 
and then he conceived it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to overturn the Ottoman Empire. The num- 
ber of theſe Powers was to be fifteen, viz. the Pa- 
pacy, the Empire of Germany, France, Spain, 
Hungary, Great-Britain, Bohemia, Lombardy, 

Sy Poland, 
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Poland, Sweden, Denmark, the Republic of Ve- 
nice, the States-General, the Swiſs Cantons, and 
the Italian commonwealth, which was to compre» 
hend the States of Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Mo- 
dena, Parma, Mantua, and Monaco. In order to 
render the States equal, the empire was to be given 
to the Duke of Bavaria, the kingdom of Naples to 
the Pope, that of Sicily to the Venetians; Milan to 
the Duke of Sayoy, who, by this acquiſition, was 
to become King of Lombardy : the Auſtrian Low 
Countries were to be added to the Dutch republic; 
Franche Comte, Alſace, and the country of 
Trent, were to be given to the Swiſs. By this 
diſtribution Henry reſerved nothing to himſelf but 
the glory reſulting from ſo great an action, and the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing Europe, or rather Chriſten- 
dom, freed, for the future, from diſcord and from 
war, Stateſmen of à cooler turn have conceived 


this in the light of an agreeable viſion, contrived 


by the King to recommend this ſerious and fingle 
ſcheme of pulling down the Houſe of Auſtria, by 
uniting in it princes of eyery rank, and every part 
of Europe, and of all the religions which held the 
fundamentals of Chriſtianity, Henry certainly de- 
ſpaired of either peace or ſafety, ſa long as the Houſe 
of Auftria poſſeſſed the power of hurting him. It 
was this conſideration that gave him an abſolute 
diſreliſn of the double marriage, which appeared 


ſo deſirable a thing to the Queen, and ſome of his 


council ; whereas he intended to marry the Nauphin 
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daughter of his to the Prince of Piedmont. It will 


not here be improper to explain what were called 
the ten wiſhes of Henry the Fourth, which he fa 
often mentioned, that the phraſe became proverbial. 


He ſaid he had earneſtly deſired of God, 1. His 


grace and ſpiritual affiſtance z 2, The preſervation 
of his ſenſe and ſtrength to the hour of his death; 

3. To ſee the Proteſtant religion, though he had 
quitted it, placed on a ſecure baſis ; 4. Ta be ſe- 
parated from his firſt wife, and be joined in mar- 
riage with ſome other, with whom he might live in 
peace, and educate his children himſelf; 5. To 


reſtore France to its ancient ſplendour ; 6. To re- 


cover from Spain either Navarre er Flanders and 
Artois; 7, To gain a battle in perſon againſt the 
King of Spain, and another againſt the Grand 
Seignior ; 8. To reduce his Proteſtant ſubjects to 
obedience without recurring to force; 9. To ſee 
the Dukes of Eſpernon, Bouillon, and Tremouille, 
reduced to implore his clemency ; 10, To be en- 
abled to execute his great deſign, the only wiſh he 
concealed, 


But, in the midſt of theſe n and pre- 


parations, another incident fell out, which, it is 


likely, might quicken the King's motions. The oe 


King's paſſion for the Princeſs of Conde, which he cefs of Conde 


purſued with all the vehemeace and indiſeretion of 
a young man, had very much changed the ſace of 
affairs at Court ; for the Queen and the Mar- 

14 chioneſs 
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A. D. chioneſs de Vernueil, who, in the ſpring of the 


1608. 
year, were more embroiled than ever, being 


equally provoked, either began to hate one an- 
other leſs, or at leaſt ſeemed to do ſo, and bent 
their endeavours to defeat the progreſs of the King's 
new amour. The Prince of Conde, whoſe jea- 


louſy diſtracted him, that he might have a pretence 


for withdrawing the Princeſs from Court, went 
into Picardy in the autumn, and left her at Bre- 


teuil, where the King going to make her a viſit in 


diſguiſe, his folly, by accident becoming publicly 


known, grew the common topic of diſcourſe at 
Paris. The Prince, returning ſoon after, was given 


to underſtand, that, in order to put an end to theſe 
injurious reports, it was expected he ſhould” bring 
back the Princeſs to Court. He ſeemed to liſten 
to the arguments offered on this head. Having 
taken all the precautions neceſſary, he, under pre- 
tence of going to fetch her, took her from the 
place where ſne was, and, on the laſt day of No- 
vember, carried her to Landrecy, in the territories 
of the Archduke. At this ſtep the King was ſo 
much alarmed, and provoked, that he inſtantly 
diſpatched Monſieur Praſlin, captain of his guard, 
with ſo rough. a meſſage to the Archduke Albert, 
that he began to doubt whether he ſhould give 
them protection, and would have probably declined 
it, but that the Marquis Spinola, who had the 
confidence of the Spaniſh Court, determined him 
to a his condugt, and to ſend for them to 
Bruſſels. 
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Bruſſels. Shs this the King ſent the Marquis de . 
1609. 

Cœuvres, who was a great favourite with the 
Prince, to try if he could perſuade him to return, 
and, if he failed in that, to carry away the Princeſs. 

The pretence for executing this ſcheme was the 
command of her father the Conſtable, that ſhe 
might be put into the hands of Madame d' Angou- 
leſme, with whom ſhe had been brought up. The 

plan was ſo well laid, that the King thought it im- 
poſſible to fail; and, in the joy of his heart, moſt 
unaccountably told it to the Queen, who ſeemed to 

be very well pleaſed with the news, and certainly 

was ſo with the diſcovery. This ſhe immediately 
communicated to the Nuncio Ubaldini, and preſſed 

him to ſend. a courier immediately, with advice of 

it, to the Marquis Spinola. The courier arrived 

at Bruſſels a little before noon, on the very day in 

the evening of which the Princeſs as to be carried 
away; and the only expedient that could be found 

to prevent it, was for the Archducheſs to take her 
immediately under her own care, and lodge her in 

the palace. The King bore this diſappointment 

with great impatience; and, as his military prepa- 
rations were carried on with extraordinary vigour in 

the midſt of theſe tranſactions, it is no great wonder 

that, at the time, the world in general, and the po- 
pulace more eſpecially, ſhould attribute to this 
amour a war, the reaſons of which they did not 


underſtand, or that this opinion ſhould be coun- 
renanced 
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tenanced, after the King's death, by ſuch as 


verre viſe enough to penetrate the real motives. 


6610. 


The new year diſcovered the grandeur of the 
King's project, and the means taken to carry it 
into execution: he had an army of forty thouſand 


men, compoſed, for the moſt part, of old troops, 


and commanded by officers of great experience, 
excluſive of fix thouſand Swiſs who were to join 
them on the frontiers, and four thouſand of the 
Nobleſſe, who were to attend the King to the 
army, which was to aſſemble at Chalons, about 
the middle of May. The negociations requiſite 


for the general league were conducted with the 


greateſt ſilence. The Princes of Germany held 
an aſſembly m fpite of the Emperor, in which 
they approved the King s propoſal for reſtoring 
the liberty of the empire. In England his miniſter 
met with no leſs ſucceſs; and the Italian Princes 
ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to accept the offers 
that were made them, to concur in his deſign, 
But a new and freſh difficulty ſtarted up, which 
gave the King infinite concern, and diſturbed him 
more than all the mighty projects that were now 
upon the carpet; this was, the earneſt deſire the 
Queen had to be ſolemnly crowned. Whence this de- 


fire aroſe, cannot, with any certainty, be determined; 


but that ſhe uſed many plauſible pretences, cannot 
be denied. She was a Princeſs not eaſily diſſuaded 
from any thing ſhe had once reſolved upon; and 
the King was not of a diſpoſition to refuſe her re- 


queſt, 
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ſenſe of things, There were beſides many other was 


perſons to whom a ceremony of this kind was very 
diſpleaſing, particularly Queen Margaret, who 
could not refuſe to aſſiſt thereat, without injuring 
the Queen's character, or be preſent without deba- 
ſing her own. The Count de Soiſions had his diſ- 
contents, which affected him to ſuch a degree, that 
he retired from Court. Howeyer, nothing equalled 
the King's diſquiet, more eſpecially after he had 
given the orders in conſequence of the Queen's 
importunity, when the day was fixed. If we may 


credit the Duke of Sully, Henry was more di- 


ſtreſſed and diſordered, with the thoughts of this 
coronation, than with any thing that had happened 
to him through his whole life. He went ſo far as to 
preſage he ſhould not ſurviveit; that he ſhould never 
live to get out of Paris, where he thought himſelr 
leſs fafe than at the head of his army ; and yet he 


eould not bring himlelf to countermand the orders 
he had given, or to reſolve not to take a ſhare in 


that idle pomp, of which he had ſuch a dread. 
It was ſuppoſed that this aroſe from the rumours 
that were ſpread, of conſpiracies formed againſt his 
perſon : they had at this time advices from more 
than twenty places, that ſuch a deſign was then in 
agitation. As to theſe rumours, and a variety of 
prognoſtics, many of which, very poſſibly, were 
invented after che tragedy of the King's death, we 
Mall ſay nothing. But, with reſpect to the King's 


apprehenſions, 
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* p. apprehenſions, and the public rumours, they are 


1610. 


— facts that cannot be denied; and therefore it is ne- 


ceſſary to mention them, though they are matters 
for which we can give no rational account. The 
Duke of Sully tells us, the King expreſsly declared 
to him, he had been forewarned that he ſhould be 
killed in ſorne public ceremony in a coach; and 


that it was this circumſtance that made him ſo much 


abhor the thoughts of this curſed coronation: this 
was the reaſon of his ſtarting, and being ſo much 
alarmed even at the ſlighteſt jolting in a coach, 
though he had the greateſt ſteadineſs and preſence 
of Wind in the midſt oſ the moſt imminent dan- 


gers. 


On the 12th of May, through the extreme im- 
portunity of the Queen, ſolemn proclamation was 
made, that next day, which was Thurſday, the 
Queen would be publicly crowned at St. Denis. 


The ceremony was accordingly performed by Car- 


dinal Joyeuſe, with all poſſible order and magnifi- 
cence; the Queen appearing extremely gay and 
well pleaſed. The Sunday following was fixed 
ſor her public entry into Paris; for which vaſt 
preparations were made, many triumphal arches 
erected, with all the circumſtances of parade which 
Henry always deſpiſed, and in which the Queen 
delighted. Next morning, which was Friday the 
14th, the King was obſerved to pray longer than 
vival. When he came out of his cloſet, he ſent to 
the Duke of Sully, to deſire he would come and 

ſpeak. 
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ſpeak with him in the garden of the Tuilleries; 4. D, 
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but, being informed that the Duke was ill, and — 


that the perſon he ſent had found him in the bath, 

he ſent him another meſſage, to come to him next 
morning, but in his night-gown and cap, that he 
might not catch cold. He went next day to hear 
maſs at the Feuillans, followed by Raviliac, who 
confeſſed his intention to have ſtabbed him there, 
but ſaid he was hindered by the Duke of Vendoſme. 
After dinner, the King converſed ſome time with 
the Preſident Jeanin, and Monſieur Arnaud, In- 
tendant of the Finances, about ſome reformations 
he intended to make. After they left him, he grew 
extremely uneaſy, went to a window, and, leaning 


his head upon his arm, was heard to ſay ſoftly, 


e My God, what is this within me, that will nat 
ſuffer me to be quiet ?” About four o'clock he 
ordered-his coach ; i in which having ſeated himſelf, 
right hand; at the wells on that ſide far Meſſieurs 
de Ravardin and Roquelaur; oppoſite to them ſat 
the Duke de Montbazon and the, Marquis de la 


Force; Monſieur de Liancourt, and the Marquis 


de Mirabeau, ſat forwards. The coachman aſking 


where he was to go, the King anſwered, 6 Drive. 


me from hence.” Raviliac followed the coach, in- 


tending to haye ſtruck him between the two gates, 
but was hindered by finding the Duke of Eſpernon 


where the King uſed to ſit. 


When 


* 
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When the coach was without the court of the 
King's palace, Henry cried, © Drive to the Croſs 
of Tiroy.” When he arrived at that place, he 
ſaid, To St. Innocent's church-yard :” turning 


mto the Rue de la Ferroniere, which was then a 
very narrow ſtreet, by reaſon of the ſhops built 


againſt the wall of St. Innocent's - church-yard, 
there was a ftop occaſioned by two carts, one 
loaded with wine, the other with hay. The King 
had before ſent away his guards, and ordered the 
coach to be opened, that he might ſee the prepa- 
rations for the Queen's entry, intending afterwards 
to have driven to the arſenal, to diſcourſe with the 
Duke de Sully. The pages who followed the 
coach went round by the church-yard, except two, 
one who went before to clear the way, and the other 


4;: aaf. topped behind to garter up his ſtocking, Raviliac 


nation dy 
Raviliace 


took this opportunity, mounted on the wheel, and, 
with a long knife, which cut with both ſides, 
ſtruck the King over the Duke of Eſpernon's ſhoul- 
der, while that Monarch was liſtening to a lettef 
the Duke was reading. The King, as moſt writers 
affirm, ſaid, I am wounded ;” upon which the 
aſſaſſin ſtruck him again with greater force; ſo that 
the knife, penetrating into his cheſt, divided the 
vena cava, and immediately deprived him of life, 
Some ſay, that he made a third ſtroke, and that one 
of the lords catched it upon his arm ; but this cir- 


cumſtance is liable to great doubt. They were, on 
the contrary, fo little acquainted how the thing was 


2 | done 
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done, that they did not ſo much as ſee the murderer z 4: b. 
ſo that, if he had thrown the knife under the coach. 
he might have paſſed on; but he ſtood on the 
wheel like a ſtatue, with the knife bloody in his 
hand; till a gentleman who followed the coach, 
came up, ſeized him, and was going to put him 
to death ; when the Duke of Eſpernon prevented 
him, crying out, © Saye him, on your life.” He 
then directed that the coach-windows ſhould be 
drawn up, and ordered the coachman to drive back 
to the Louvre, giving out that the King was 
wounded, but not dangerouſly. 

As ſoon as the coach came to the palace, the 
King was carried into his cabinet, and laid upon a 
bed, where, as Mezeray ſays, the corpſe was inſtantly 
abandoned by all the great people; fo that thoſe 
who had a mind to fee him, met with no interrup- 
tion: only Monſieur le Grand Baſſompiere, and the 
Duke of Guiſe, inſtead of going to pay their court, 
went to weep over their dead maſter, the Duke of 
Guiſe embracing him paſſionately. When his body 
was opened, it appeared that he had two wounds, 
one ſlight, and the other mortal ; but there is ſome 
doubt which was the firſt or the ſecond. All the 
ſurgeons and phyſicians gave it as their opinion, 
from the ſoundneſs of the vital parts, that the King 
might have lived many years. His entrails were 
immediately ſent to St. Denis, and interred with- 
out ceremony ; his heart was delivered to the 

-Jeſuirs, and depoſited, according to his deſire, 


In 
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22 in their college at La Fleche, which he had 
was founded: the body was embalmed, in order to 


be interred with the accuſtomed ceremonies. This 


melancholy ſcene put the Dukes of Eſpernon and 
Bellegarde in mind that their old maſter Henry III. 


was yet uninterred : upon which they went to the 
church of St. Cornelia, at Compeigne, -and having 
brought away the coffin from thence, cauſed his 
remains to be buried, with great honour, at St. 
Denis, eight days before thoſe of his ſucceſſor, by 
which a prediction was verified, made, in all pro- 
bability, after the fact. On the 29th of June the 
King's body was interred at the ſame place, with 
demonſtrations of the deepeſt ſorrow amongſt the 
people, and with the univerſal concern of thoſe in 
foreign nations who wiſhed well to the liberties 
of Europe and the Proteſtant intereſt. 

Thus ended the life of Henry, the fourth of 
that name, and the firſt of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
in the fifty- eighth year of his age, the thirty- eighth 
of his reign over Navarre, and the twenty-firſt 


ſince his _ acceſſion to the crown of France, te 


whom ſtrangers, as well as his own ſubjects, gave 
the ſurname of Great; which was certainly due to 
him as a monarch, though not as a man. 

Henry was of a middle ſtature, rather tall than 
ſhorr, his eyes lively, his noſe aquiline, his com- 
plexion ruddy, his hair brown in his youth, but 
begun to turn grey at thirty-three. - He had an 
excellent conſtitution; and, notwithſtanding his 
free 
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free manner of living, enjoyed a good ſtate of 22 
health, except that he was attacked ſometimes by av 


the gout. He was very gallant, and an exceeding 
good officer. He was naturally familiar; bur, 
when it was neceſſary, could put on a very ma- 
jeſtic air. Upon great occaſions he ſhewed that 
he underſtood magnificence, though he did not 
love it. In general his ſpeech was frank, and his 
habit plain. He was naturally eloquent, wrote 
well, and with great eaſe. He rallied very agree- 
ably; and he bore not only that, but even'reproofs 
without impatience, provided he thought they were 
well meant. His fortitude enabled him to over- 
come; and by his dexterity he often avoided dan- 
ger. He loved his ſubjects, and did many things 
for their advantage : amongſt others he: encouraged 
manufactures and commerce, countenanced by his 
authority the ſending ſhips to the Welt, and granted 
letters patent for eſtabliſning an Eaſt-India Com- 
pany. With theſe great qualities he had alſo great 
failings; amongſt which his paſſion for women 
was certainly the greateſt. However, he did not 
ſuffer them to govern him, to recommend or du- 
card his miniſters. He was likewiſe too favourable 
in regard to duels; in which, though he made 
laws, yet he treated with contempt ſuch as paid 
reſpect to them. He had a great paſſion for play, 
which had terrible conſequences, as 1t rendered 
this deſtructive vice faſhionable, which is alone 
ſufficient to throw a kingdom into confuſion. He 
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4. b. alſo loved money; but then he knew how to uſe i it; 
and having obſerved how much his predeceſſors 


ſuffered from the want of it, he was deſirous of 
avoiding their misfortunes by a contrary conduct. 
He had, beſides theſe failings, a mixture of levity 


and vanity in his temper; but it appears from his 
letters, that he knew his own foibles as well as any 


body; and that, how ill ſoever he ſucceeded, he 


ſtudied to mend them. He affected popularity, 
and he acquired it; he diſſembled without malice: 


on the contrary, he pardoned ſo readily, and ſo 
ſincerely, that his bittereſt enemies, at the time of 


his death, were become his firmeſt friends. By his 
firſt Queen, Margaret of Valois, he had never any 


iſſue; by his ſecond, Mary de Medicis, he leſt 
three ſons; the Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, 
who died the year after him, and John Baptiſt 
Gaſton, who bore the ſame - title. He had alſo 


three daughters; Elizabeth, who became the con- 
ſort of Philip the Fourth, King of Spain; Chriſ- 
tina, who eſpouſed Victor Amadeus, Duke of 


Savoy ; and Henrietta Maria, who became Queen 
of England by her marriage with Charles the Firſt. 
In order to exhibit a particular account of the 


murder of Henry IV. it will be neceſſary not only 


to relate the fact, but to ſhew the motives from 


which it was committed; and theſe can only be 


deduced from the character and ſituation of the 


murderer, with which it is therefore proper to be- 
-gin this relation, 


Francis 
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Francis Ravaillac; the ſon of a practitioner in the 4, b. 
law, as born at Angouleme, . diſtant from Paris ood 
about 100 leagues. When he was very young he 
lived with one Roſieres, an advocate at Angou- 


eme, whom he ſerved as clerk and valet· de cham- 
bre. He lived afterwards with ſeveral attorneys, 
the laſt of whom dying while he was in his ſervice, 
he took a little lodging, and ſolicited law-luits for 
himſelf. This practice he continued ſeveral years, 


but with ſo little advantage, that at length he 


quitted it, and ſubſiſted by inſtructing youth. 
At this time his · father and mother were parted, 


and were ſo indigent, that both ſubſiſted chiefly on 


alms. Ravaillac, who was then about thirty years 
old, and unmarried, lived with his mother, and 
becoming inſolvent, was thrown into priſon for 
debt. 

He ſeems to have been naturally of a gloomy 
diſpoſition, and enthuſiaſtic turn of mind, which 
his misfortunes heightened to a degree of phrenzy. 
While he was in priſon, he frequently fancied, him- 
ſelf ſurrounded with fire, ſulphur, and incenſe ; and 
the ſame kind of deluſions continued after he was 


releaſed. He ſaid, that on the Saturday night af- 


ter Chriſtmas 1609, having made his meditations 
as was his cuſtom in bed, with his hands claſped; and 
his feet croſſed, he felt his mouth and face covered 
by ſome inviſible agent, and was at the ſame time 
urged by an irreſiſtible impulſe to ſing the pſalms 
of David; he therefore ſung the pſalms Dixit Do- 

Z 2 minus, 
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minus; Miſerere, and de  Profundis, quite tron gh, 
and declared, that he ſeemed to himſelf to have 


à trumpet in his mouth, which made his voice 


ſhrill and loud as the ſound of that inſtrument in 
war. 


The next morning, as ſoon as he got out of bed, 
having made his meditation on his knees, and 
committed himſelf to God as his manner was, 


he ſat down on a low chair before the hearth, 


and having combed his head, it not being yet 
light, he perceived one of the ſticks {till on fire: 
when he had dreſſed himſelf, he found part of a 
bundle of bruſh-wood, and putting it on the ſtick 
that was ſtill burning, he kneeled down and began 
to blow it, in order to kindle the whole; by the 
glimmering light of the fire, which brightened as 
he blew it, he fancied he ſaw on each fide of his 
face, a great number of conſecrated wafers or hoſts, 
and below his face a roll of the ſame ſize with that 
which the prieſt elevates at the celebration of maſs 
Soon after he became a lay brother of the Fevillans ; 
but his habit was afterwards taken from him upon 
account of theſe viſions, which gave him inexpreſ- 
ſible concern, 1 
While his mind was in this ſtate, he often 
reflected on the King's breach of promiſe, in not 
compelling the Hugonots to return to the Catholic 
church ; and determined to go to Paris, to ad- 
moni him not to neglect this duty any longer. 
a | e 
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He accordingly ſet out from Angouleme, and in - 4: 


1610. 


fourteen days arrived at Paris: when he came thi- . 


ther, he went ſeveral times to the Louvre, and applied 


to many perſons to introduce him to his Majeſty, 


but without effect. Among others, he applied to 


Father Daubigny, a Jeſuit, after having heard him 


celebrate maſs at a houſe of that Order near St. An- 
thony's Gate. To Daubigny he not only related 
his purpoſe to ſpeak with the King, but his vi- 
ſions,” and his deſire to be reſtored to his Order, or 
to be admitted among the Jeſuits. Daubigny, ha- 
ving heard all that he had to ſay, adviſed him to 
put all thoſe things out of his head, to pray to n 
and tell his beads, n 

Ravaillac pondered this ae in bis mind, but 
could not relinquiſh his purpoſe of ſpeaking to the 
King; which, however, finding it impoſlible to 


execute, he went to Daubigny a ſecond time, and 


ſhewed him a little knife, on which there was a 
heart and a croſs, telling him at the ſame time, 
that the King ſhould be N to make war 

againſt the Hugonots. ä 
Daubigny regarding him as a lunatic, diſmiſſed 
him with ſome flight anſwer; and he till loi- 
tered about the palace in hopes of ſeeing the King. 
It happened that ſome days aſterwards he met his 
Majeſty in his coach, near St. Innocent's church; 
and, his deſire to ſpeak to him growing more ar- 
dent at the proſpect of ſucceſs, he ran to the eoach- 
fide, and cried out, © Sire, I ſpeak to you in the 
2 3 name 
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name of our Lord jeſus and of the Holy Virgin ;” 


ey but the King put him back with a little ſticks and 


would not hear him. After this repulſe he con- 


ceived a deſign to kill the King, utterly deſpairing 
of producing any effect on his Majeſty by admoni- 
tion; but, after having revolved this project oſten 
in his mind, he came to no determination as to the 
execution of it, and after ſome time returned to 
Angouleme. 

Here he continued in a ſtate of great ſolicitude 
and anxiety, ſometimes conſidering his project to 
kill the King as meritorious, and ſometimes as un- 
lawful : at length, however, he went to hear maſs 
at the monaſtery of the Franciſcan Friars in An- 
gouleme; and going afterwards to confeſſion, he 
confeſſed, among other things, an intention to mur- 
der, but did not ſay his intention was to murder 
the King; nor did the confeſſor aſk a more parti- 
cular account of the fault. 

His mind being ſtill reſtleſs and 3 he 
went again to Paris; and when he entered the 
city, his reſolution to kill the King returned ſtrong 


upon him: he therefore took a lodging in the ſub- 


urbs of St. James's, that he might be near the 
Louvre. This lodging, however, for ſome reaſon, 
he did not like, and went to a neighbouring inn, 
with a view to hire a chamber there, till he could 
execute his project. It happened, that in this inn 
there was no room for him; but while he was talk- 
ing with the man that kept 1 i, he caſt his eye upon 


a knife, 
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2 knife, ſbarp pointed and - double-edged, with a 4, P. 


1610; 


whalebone handle, that lay on the table; and a 


thought inſtantly ſtruck him, that this knife was 
very fit for the execution of his deſign: he there- 
fore took an opportunity to convey it under his 
doublet; and having cauſed a new handle of 
bucks-horn to be put to it, he kept it in a bag in 
his pocket near three weeks. 

But after this he faltered in his reſolution; and, 
at length renouncing it a ſecond time, he ſrt out on 
his journey home, and, as he went along, broke the 
point of the knife with which he had intended to 
commit the murder, againſt a cart near the. garden 
of Chantaloup: but when he came to Eſtamps, he 
heard ſome ſoldiers talking, in an inn at which he 
put up for refreſhment, about an intention of the 
King to. make war upon the Pope, and to transfer 
the ſeat of the Holy See to Paris, Upon this, his 
reſolution inſtantly and ' irrefiſtibly returned; he 
went out of the houſe immediately; and having 
ſharpened the point of the knife that he had broken, 
by rubbing it on a ſtone, he took the way back to 
Paris. 80 | 

After he came to Paris a third time, he aſſo- 
ciated only with Friars of his own country, but to 


them he did. not reveal his purpoſe ;- knowing 


that, whenever the public is concerned in any con- 


feſſion, the prieſt is obliged to reveal it. He 


ſeems however ſtill ta have been, in ſome degree, 
irreſolute; for, in his confeſſion to a Franciſcan 
2 4 | Fr jar 3 
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Ax Friar, he aſked, whether, if a man was aſſaulted 
— With a temptation to kill a king, and ſhould con- 
feſs it to the penitentiary, the penitentiary would 
be under the neceſſity of revealing it; but to this 
queſtion he received no anſwer, being interrupted, 

juſt as he put it, by another Friar of the Order. 
Though he did not again relinquiſh his purpoſe, 
yet he (till doubted whether it. was not ſinful; fo 
that he would not receive the holy communion 


after he had determined to commit the fact, leſt, 


this reſolution having rendered him unworthy of 
the body of his Lord, he ſhould receive it to his 
damnation. 

Having no hope of 8 admiſſion to the 
King in the palace, he watched with unwearied aſ- 
ſiduity at the gate for his coming out; and having 

at laſt, on the 17th of May, 1610, ſeen him into 
his coach, he followed it to the place where he 
had before attempted to ſpeak to him and been 
repulſed: here the coach was ſtopped by two carts; 
and Ravaillac, ſeeing the King lean on one ſide to 
ſpeak to M. Eſpernon, who was with him in the 
coach, was ſo tranſported with enthuſiaſtic phrenzy, 
that he thought he heard a voice ſay to him in an 
emphatic tone, Now is the time — make haſte, or 
it will be paſt; upon which he ran up to the 
coach, and putting one foot on the ſpoke, of the 
wheel, raiſed himſelf up, and drawing his knife at 
the ſame time, ſtruck the King in the ſide; but 
ang that the knife ſtopped againſt one of the 


ribs, 
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ribs, and did not penetrate-the King's body, he 


bs, 
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repeated his ſtroke, and gave him a mortal w α· ¹ĩn d 


near the ſame place. 

The King crying out that he was ſlain, bs at- 
tention of thoſe about him was immediately turned 
cn Ravaillae, who was inſtantly ſeized by one Paul 
Noſter, an exempt of the guards, and protected 
from the rage of others who would have cut him 
to pieces upon the ſpot. 

When he was ſearched, there was m upon 
him a paper, on which was painted the, arms of 
France, with a lion on each ſide, one holding a 
key, the other a ſword, over which he had written, 
in a diſtich, this fentence, | | 


« Doi not ſuffer the name of God to be pro- 
« faned in thy preſence.” | 


ibn 


There was alſo found a roſary, and a piece of coſt- 
mary root in the ſhape of a heart, which he had 
obtained as a charm to cure him of a fever, from 
the Capuchins, who aſſured him, that there was, 
in the inſide of it, a piece of the real croſs of 
Jeſus Chriſt, which, however, upon breaking] it, 
proved to be falfe. 

After ſome days he was, examined — Prefi- 
dent and ſeveral Commiſſioners of the Parlia- 
ment, concerning his motives and his accomplices: 
of his motives he gave the ſame account that has 
been given above, and ſteadily and uniformly de- 
nied that he had any accomplice or abettor. 
5 During 
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During his examination he often'wept, and ſaid, 


we that though he believed at, the time when he killed 


the King, that it was a meritoripus act, yet he was 
now convinced that he was permitted to fall into 
that deluſion as a puniſhment for his ſins ; he ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt contrition for his fault, and 
implored God to give him grace ſufficient to con- 
tinue, till death, in good faith, lively hope, and per- 
fect charity, 

Being ſtill urged to confeſs his accomplices, he 
replied with ſome indignation, that he was in- 
eapable of undertaking for money an act which 
he believed to be wicked, much leſs an act ſo hei- 
nous as the murder of his prince, He anſwered 
all other queſtions. with great calmneſs and humi- 
lity ; and, when he ſigned his confeſſion, he wrote 
under his name theſe lines, 


Que youjouer's en mon cœur 
Feſus fait le vaingueur ! 
In my heart let Jeſus be always conqueror! 
In a ſubſequent examination he was confronted 


with Daubigny, who denied that Ravaillac had 
ever ſpoken to him on any account, Ravaillac, 


however, 1afiſted on the truth of what he had al- 


ledged, though, at the ſame time, he declared he 
thought Daubigny a good man, and that on this 
occaſion his fear prevented him from declaring the 


truth. 


But 


{ 
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formity with which he denied having any adviſer, 


abettor, or aſſociate, he was ordered to be put to 
the torture of the broderquin. 

The broderquin is a ſtrong wooden box, made 
in the form of a boot, juſt big enough to contain 


both the legs of the criminal, which are Put inta 
it, and a wooden wedge is then driven in with a 


mallet between the knees; and after; that is forced 
quite through, a ſecond of a larger ſize i 18 applied, 
and ſometimes. a third in the ſame manner. 

This unhappy creature being ſworn, was. placed 
on a wooden bench, and. his legs put into this ma- 
chine. WV 

The firſt wedge being driven, he cried out, 
« God have mercy upon my ſoul, and pardon the 
crime I have 3 I never Ace N in- 
tions to any one.” 

When the ſecond wedge v was driven, be Aid, 
with -herrid cries and ſhricks, I am. a: ſigner ; I 
know. no more than I have. declared; I beſeech 
the Court not to drive my ſoul to deſpair: 0 
God! accept theſe torments in ee my 
ſins!“ 

The third wedge was then driven lower nea; his 
ſcet, at which a univerſal. ſweat covered his body, 
and he fainted. Being quite ſpeechleſs, he was 
releaſed, ſome water thrown, upon his face, and 
wine forced - down his throat, by which he ſoon 

recovered, 
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recovered, and was conducted to chapel by the 


- He was then left with two doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, that they might perform' the duties of their 


office with him, and to them he again declared 


upon oath, that he had ſaid all he knew, and that 


no one had incited him to commit the murder. 


At three in the afternoon, May 27, 1610, he 


was brought from the chape!, and put into a tum- 
brit, when the crowd was ſo great, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty the archers could force a 
paſſage; and as ſoon as the priſoner: appeared, 
that vaſt multitude began to load him with exe- 
crations. (7 
When he had aſcended the ſcaffold, che two 
doctors urged him to think of his ſalvation now at 
the cloſe of life, and to confeſs all he knew; to 
which he only anſwered as he had done before. 
Fire and brimſtone being put to his right hand, 
holding the knife with which he had ſtabbed the 
King, while his breaſt and other fleſhy parts of 
his body were tearing with red-hot pincers, he re- 
newed his cries and prayers. Afterwards, by inter- 
vals, melted lead and ſcalding oil were poured 
upon his wounds; during which he ſhrieked 
aloud, and continued his ſhrieks and ejaculations. 
He was then drawn by four horſes, for half an 
hovr, by intervals, while the people of all ranks 
continued their curſes. Several perſons laid hold on 
the ropes and pulled them with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs ; 
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neſs; and one of the Nobleſſe, who was near the * 


* 8 
” 
* 
Ts 


criminal, alighted from his: horſe, that it might be 


put in the place of one which was tired with draw- 
ing him. At length, when he had been drawn 
for a full hour by the horſes, without being diſ- 
membered, the people, ruſhing on in crowds, 
threw themſelves upon him; and with , fwords, 
knives, ſticks, and other weapons, they ſtruck, 
tore, and mangled his limbs; and violently for- 
cing them from the executioner, they dragged 
them through the ſtreets with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs and rage, and burnt them in different parts of 
the city. 

Regalt, the hiſtorian, ſay s, that there were two 
different opinions concerning this aſſaſſination: 
one, that it was conducted by ſome grandees, who 
facrificed that monarch to their old reſentments ; 
the other, that it was done by the emiſſarics of the 
Spaniards, Letters from ' Bruſſels, Antwerp, 
Mechlin, and other places, were received before 
the 1 5th of May, with a report of the King's death. 
Though nothing occurs in the examinations of 
Ravaillac, that were firſt publiſhed, in reference to 
his Journies to Naples, and other places; yet, as 
theſe are ſet down as certain truths, by good au- 
thors, ſo there are probable grounds to believe 
that they are not fictitious. It appears from Sir 
Ralph Winwood's Memorials, that Ravaillac had 
been not long before at Bruſſels. Amongſt other 
circumſtances that created a very great doubt, 

whether 
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25 b. Whether the aſſaſſin ſpoke truth, were the things 
— found in his pocket at the time he was ſeized; 
amongſt which was a chaplet, the figure of a heart, 
made in cotton, in the centre of which he ſaid 
there was a bit of the true croſs, but, when cut, 
there was none, which he affirmed was given him 
by a Canon at Angouleme; a piece of paper with 
the arms of France painted upon it, another full of 
characters, and a third containing verſes for the 
meditation of a criminal going to execution. The 
Provoſt of Pluviers, or Petiviers, in Beauce, about 
ſix miles ſrom Paris, had ſaid openly, on the day 
| that Henry IV. was murdered, This day the 
King is either flain or dangerouſly wounded :” after 
the King's death was known, he was ſeized, and 
ſent priſoner to Paris; but, before he was examined, 
he was found hanged in the firings of his drawers, 
What increaſed the ſuſpicions grounded on this 
man's end, was his having two ſons Jeſuits, and 
his being a dependent on the family of Monſieur 
FEntragues. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE KEION OF LOUIS xIII. SURNAMED THE JUST. 


Duke of Sully refigns—Conchini made Marſhal of France The 
King marries, and aſſumes the government —Riſe of Luynes 


Aſſaſſination of the Marſhal Queen Mother retires—Luynes 
dies His hatred to the Proteſtants—Biſhop of Lucon made 
Cardinal Richelieu His hatred to the Proteſtants— Siege of 
Rochelle Marriage between Charles I. King of England, 
— Maria of France War againſt the Proteſtants. 


As ſoon as poſſible after the King's death, the 
parliament was afſembled ; and Louis the Thir- 
teenth, though only in the ninth year of his age, was 
crowned at Rheims on the 17th of October, 1610. 
His mother, Mary of Medicis, was' made 'Regent, 


with a Council of Regency. The famous Marquis 1b. Duke 
de Rhoſny, at this time Duke of Sully, who had ae. 5 


been the great miniſter to the late King, reſigned 


in a very little time after. He diſapproved of the 


conduct and views of the Queen Regent. The 
truth is, ſhe was a very artful, miſchievous, 'and 


malignant woman; and to ſuch a one the great 
mind of Sully could not be made ſubſervient. 


The Princes of the Blood, and the great Lords, at 


fell into great confuſion. This was occaſioned by 


2 the 


firſt made great profeſſions of loyalty, upon the 
King's aſſaſſination; but, in a little time, the Court 


KL 
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— the bad management of the Queen Regent, who Sg 
wy Was entirely governed by an Italian chambermaid, ſux 
whoſe name was Eleanor Galligai; and her huſband, his 


Conchini Conchino Conchini, whom ſhe got made Marſhal 


> of France, by the title of Marſhal d'Ancre; and, a 

France in part alſo, from the boundleſs ambition of the * 

Princes and Grandes, who could not fail of laying — 

hold of ſo favourable a conjuncture as a minority, the 

to render themſelves in a manner abſolute in their wh 

reſpective governments. * 

This bad behaviour and immoderate power of thi 

theirs, produced many and great inconveniences to _ 

the people, who were equally fleeced by the Crown rf 

officers as by thefe Princes and Lords; and, al- 

.though the latter ſometimes mentioned them in mn 

their ſneeches and manifeſtoes againſt the Court, yet 

they never thought of them at any other time, but 115 
compromiſed their differences with the Adminiſtra- 


tion on private and perſonal conditions, without Ki 
taking the ſmalleſt notice of the public. In this 


ov 
manner things went on till the year 1615, when the ch 
The King Young King eſpouſed Anne of Auſtria, By this of 
manic. match the courage of the Court was ſo much raiſed, ; 
that they ventured to arreſt the Prince of Conde, 2 
who was looked upon as the head of the malcon- 
tents, even in the Louvre; and how bold a ſtroke 
this was accounted at that time, may appear from yo 
hence, that Themines, the captain of the guards, * 
who performed it,' was for this ſervice immediately hi 


promoted to the rank of Marſhal of France, 
| £ The 
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The King was now, in the eye of the law, major, 
ſuppoſed to have the direction of affairs entirely in 


333 
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— 
and aſſumes 


his own hands; but they were much more fo in the govera- 
thoſe of Marſhal d'Ancre; and none were ſuffered ***** 


in the royal preſence who were ſuſpected of having 
capacity enough to talk to their maſter on proper 


ſubjects. Yet theſe precautions did not long avail; 


there was a young gentleman about the Court, 


whoſe name was Luynes, who, by his dexterity in 1 


hunting, was mightily in the King's favour; and 
this qualification giving the Queen's favourites no 
umbrage, he was allowed free acceſs to his Ma- 
jeſty, and even to entertain him by his bed- ſide, 


in confidence that he would diſcourſe only of 


trifles. 

But, as it often falls out, the politicians quite 
miſtook their man. Luynes, inſtead of horſes and 
hounds, talked to the King of the diſtreſſes of the 
kingdom, the difcontents of the nobility, and his 
own uhworthy uſage; all of which he imputed to 
the Marſhal d'Ancre ; hinting alſo, that as he had 
obrained it under one, he might think another mi- 
nority the moſt convenient thing in the world for 
ſecuring his greatneſs. 

The King, who was naturally timorous, needed 
nothing more to drive him into action; and there- 
fore he reſolved to be beforehand with the Mar- 
ſhal; with a view to which, orders were ſent by 
his favourite Luynes to Vitry, captain of the 

Vor. III. Aa guards, 


Riſe of 


uynes. 
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guards to arreſt him, which he performed April 24, 
1617, as he entered the Louvre. | 

The Marſhal ſtepping back, as if he intended to 
have drawn his ſword, received inſtantly three piſ- 
tol-ſhots ; and, dying on the ſpor, his corpſe was 
afterwards expoſed to the fury of the populace; his 


wife was condemned, as a. ſorcereſs, to have her 


head cut off, which was executed in the Place de 
Grave; and Vitry was made Marſhal of France, 


for having fo thoroughly executed the commands 
of his maſter. 


We may from hence date the adminiſtration of | 


Lewis XIII. who had hitherto little more than the 


1618. 
Queen Mo- 
ther tetites. 


title of King; and, to ſay the truth, it was almoſt 
all he was capable of having; but however, he 
thought power was as well in his own hands, as in 
the Queen-mother's favourites; and therefore he 
threw off all reſtraints of that ſort entirely. The 
Queen-mother, who loved governing, or rather that 
thoſe who governed her ſhould govern, was ex- 


ceedingly diſpleaſed, and, in the W 1618, retired 


with the Duke d'Eſpernon into Migouleme, which 
proved the cauſe, or at leaſt the pretence, for ex- 
citing freſh diſorders. 

She was however quickly reſtored to the King's 
favour, : by the interpoſition of the Biſhop of Lu- 
gon, whom ſhe had brought into his councils; and 
whoſe abilities and matchleſs ingratitude to her 
who raiſed him, mage him ſufficiently known af- 

7 | terwards, | 
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terwards, when he obtained the title of Cardinal 
Rickelieu. | 

All this time Luynes continued. the favourite, 
obtained the Conſtable's ſtaff, and was as powerful, 
and conſequently was as much hated as ever Mar- 
ſhal d'Ancre had been. .The Biſhop of Lugon, 
as yet only Secretary of. State, and who came but 
lowly into credit with the King, contributed not a 
little to it, by writing, or at leaſt cauſing to be 
written, the Life of the Conſtable de Luna, a Spa- 
niſh favourite; in which not only Luynes's cha- 
racter was very freely treated, but the King himſelf 
had his picture drawn, though not at all to his ad- 
vantage. 

By theſe arts, but, moſt of all, by the indiſcre- 
tion of Luynes himſelf, who was ambitious, vain, 
and inſolent, he ſunk in the King's favour, who 
only looked for a fair opportunity of humbling him: 
but fortune ſecured her child from falling, by 


1618. 


cutting the thread of his life, juſt while he enjoyed Luynes dies. 


the greateſt plenitude of power. 


It was from this Miniſter, that the King firſt Ius batred 


to the Pro- 


received that plan which he afterwards purſued, gt, 


for weakening and deſtroying the Proteſtant party 
in his dominions. As long as he lived, the Con- 
ſtable aſſiſted in the proſecution of it; and the laſt 
act of his life was the ſiege of Monfleur, towards 
the end of which he died; but the notions he had 
put into the King's head, were far from dying with 
him ; and notwithſtanding thoſe of the refarmed 

A a 2 religion 
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religion had great ſtrength, and continued to de- 
fend themſelves vigorouſly, yet this power gra- 
dually declined ; and they were glad to accept of 
ſuch truces as the King would grant them, in 

order to recover themſelves, and recruit their 
forces. 8 

In 1622, the Duke of Rohan, who was one of 
the principal nobility of that party, ſubmitted to 
the King, after his Majeſty had taken Montpellier, 
and reduced the greateſt part of Guienne. His 
Majeſty then proceeded to Avignon, and exerciſed 
there all acts of ſovereignty, which had not been 
done by his predeceſſors for a long time before. 
He went from thence to Grenoble, and ſo to 
Lyons in the month of November following, when 


: Biſhop of the Biſhop of Lugon received the Cardinal's hat, 
ugon m 


and was from thenceforward conſidered as prime 
miniſter. He in a ſhort time gained ſuch an afcen- 
dancy over his maſter, that he was more diſtin- 
guiſhed by being the inſtrument of his miniſter's 
project, than as the ruler of ſo great a kingdom. 
This Monarch was far from wanting capacity, 
or even from being indolent ; but he had a weak- 
neſs of conſtitution, a natural timidity in his tem- 
per, and little or no education ; ſo that he was, 
generally ſpeaking, ſenſible of his unfitneſs to ſuſ- 
tain the weight of government, and was glad to 
devolve it upon other men's ſhoulders ; but then 
he was apt to grow jealous of their authority, and 
repine at the light of that grandeur of which him- 
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ſelf, and that too for his own e vn the ſole a 
author and cauſe, 2 
Hitherto he had been governed by à favourite, 
of very limited abilities; but his new miniſter was 
a man of quite another caſt. He had a capacity as 
extenſive as his miniſtry required, and a ſpirit ca- 
pable of ſupplying all the defects of his maſter, 
He laboured all he could to make the King eaſy 
and great ; he indulged his foibles, and extended 
his authority; but, in doing this, he never conſi- 
dered the means, whether good or bad, or had the 
leaſt concern for the conſequences, 
He poſſeſſed his maſter with an opinion that his 
government could not either be ſecure or glorious, 
till he had compaſſed three points. The firſt was, ig br 
the ſuppreſſion of the Proteſtants ; for while they wan. 
ſubſiſted, and had ſtrong towns in: their hands, he 
was maſter of only a part of his ſubjects, and not of 
his whole kingdom. The ſecond regarded the 
princes of the blood, and the great lords who were 
entruſted with the government, who, forgetting that 
they owed all thoſe marks of diſtinction to the fa- 
vour of the Court, were very apt to pick quarrels 
with the miniſtry, and to turn the force in their 
hands upon their benefactors. In the third place, 
he ſhewed the King that he could never be ſafe 
at home, while there was a power ſuperior to his 
own abroad, more eſpecially if that power was his 
neighbour. 
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In ſhort he inſinuated, that ruining the Proteſt- 


— ants, and abaſing the Nobility, were the fole means 


of making the King eaſy within his realm; as the 
reducing the power of the Houſe of Auſtria was a 


point abſolutely neceſſary to make room for the 


Gallic monarchy, and to give it that credit with 


the reſt of the Powers of Europe, that it merited. 


by its ſituation and ſtrength. - 

The King ſaw this project in the moſt advanta- 
geous light poſſible ; for it ſuited exactly with his 
inclinations, and agreed, in every reſpect, with his 
manner of thinking. He had been bred” with 


ſtrong prejudices againſt thoſe of the reformed reli- 


gion; he had very warm reſeatments, from the 
uſage he had met with from his g grandees ; and he 
had ambition enough to deſire that his reign ſhould 
be ſignaliſed by victories and congueſts. 

He came therefore very readily into the propoſals 
made by the Cardinal ; and' conceiving rightly 
enough of his own want of ſtrength, and of the 
bold, enterpriſing, and yet ſolid genius of his mi- 
niſter, he reſolved to put the execution of his plan 
entirely into his hands, and to give him all the aſſiſt- 
ance his authority could ſupply, for bringing it, in 
every reſpect, to full perfection. 

- He began with the Proteſtants; and the manner 
in which he treated them, was ſuch, that they ſaw 
plainly enough what they had to expect; and there- 
fore exerted themſelves to the utmoſt for their own 
protection and preſervation. They knew they had 


a title 
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a title to their privileges by the laws; and, when ro 
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force was made uſe of to overturn thoſe privileges, 


they thought it both reaſonable and juſt to have 
recourſe to the ſame method for their defence. 

To render. this the more effectual, they found it 
neceſſary to apply themſelves to their neighbours 
of the ſame religion for aſſiſtance, which was pro- 
miſed them by King Charles I. of Great- Britain, 
though he married his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
ſiter. The French King perſiſted, however, in 
the reſolution to execute his, or rather the Cardi- 


nal's, ſcheme; and accordingly laid ſiege to Ro:Siqge ofRe- 


chelle, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the hands of 
Proteſtants,” and a very convenient port, by which, 
ſo long as it continued in their hands, they might 
always receive ſuccours from England, - ©; + 
This fiege laſted a whole year, in which time 
the Engliſh mide two fruitleſs attempts to-relieve 
it; and the place was at laſt taken by a contri- 
vance of the Cardinal, who commanded the King's 
army in chief, and had two lieutenant - generals to 
act under him; for he found means to run a dyke 
acroſs the canal by which they received proviſions 
and ſuccours, though with infinite labour, ex- 
pence, and trouble; ſo that the inhabitants were 
forced to ſurrender, and ſubmit themſelves to the 
King's mercy, who eren the place with triumph 
Nov. 1, 1628. 

By this blow, the Proteſtants in France were 
brought ſo low, that many of their great men were 
obliged to quit the kingdom, 
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— A treaty of marriage had been ſome time de- 


pending between Charles Prince of Wales, and the 
beten: Princeſs Henrietta Maria, the youngeſt ſiſter of 
Charles 1-the King. The Earls of Holland and Carliſle 
.. were ſent over ambaſſadors from England upon this 
occaſion. The nature of cke thing made it requi- 
ſite to put the Cardinal at the head of the com- 
mettee. of council who were to manage this alli- 
ance; and the great addreſs he ſhewed in conduct- 
ing this affair, which was violently oppoſed by the 
Court of Rome, placed him at the head of the 
adminiſtration. Vieuville had long affected that 
poſt; and, by endeavourigg either to ruin or re- 
move ſuch as he diſliked, excited ſuch a number of 
complaints, that the Cardinal found it no difficult 
matter to diſpoſſeſs him in the King's favour, and 
even to ſend him priſoner to the caſtle of Amboiſe. 
On his diſgrace, Marillac came into the direction of 
the finances: but the Cardinal took care to have 
ſuch a diſtin& account of all their departments, 
that the leſſer miniſters had it not in their power to 
conduct things at their pleaſure, or to diſpute the 
orders of the Cardinal, any more than of the King. 
Though he diſgraced his rivals, or rather procured 
their diſgrace, he paid a. proper regard to the 
merit of their plans; and on this ſcore he adopted 
that of Luynes for the ſuppreſſion of the Proteſt- 
ants, provoking them, by the breach gf Teveral 
articles of the laſt treaty, to take up arms, that 
they might be ſaid to bring the war upon them- 
ſelves. 
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ſelves. From the like motive he purſued , the. 
meaſures which Veauville had begun, for giving a 
new turn to the affairs of Italy, where, though 
a treaty had been entered into with the Venetians 


and the Duke of Savoy for abaſing the power of 


the Spaniards, yet hitherto nothing had been done 
towards carrying it into execution: but Richelieu 


no ſooner entered into power, than he ſent the ; 


Marquis de Cceuvres, with the title of Ambaſſadog- 


Extraordinary, to the Griſons, where, inſtead of ne- 


gociating, he put himſelf at the head of an army, 
and, expelling the Pope's troops, made himſelf 
maſter of the Valteline. This tranſaction occa- 
ſioned ſome warm expoſtulations at Rome, which, 


however, made no impreſſion upon Richelieu, who, 


roundly told the nuncio, that he had the character 
of the King's miniſter, as well as a prince of the 
church, and that he meant to ſupport both : it pro- 
duced as ſtrong expoſtulations on the ſide of the 


Spaniards ; but the Cardinal having concluded a 
treaty of ſubſidy with the States-general, and know- 


ing how well the Engliſh were diſpoſed to enter 
into a league againſt Spain, was as little moved by 
them. 

As the prudence and political {ſkill of the Mi- 
niſter had been exerciſed in the preceding year, ſo 
his courage and diligence were employed in this, 
both by a civil and a foreign war. Meanwhile, 
the marriage between the Prince of Wales and the 
Princeſs Henrietta Maria, was celebrated with 


great 
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great pomp, on the 12th'of May; the nuptial be- 


wav nediction being given by the Cardinal de Rochefou- 


War againſt 


 cault, the Duke de Chevrevſe being proxy for 
Charles, now become King of England. HerBritan- 
nic Majeſty quitted that city ſoon after, and was con- 


ducted by the Court to Amiens, where ſne was met 


by Buckingham, the King's great confident, who, 
upon this occaſion, behaved ſo imprudently, as to 
incur the deep reſentment of Cardinal Richelieu, 


and the general hatred of the French nation. 


If we credit the French hiſtorians, the fecond 


r the Proteſtants in this reign was begun by 
Monſieur de Soubiſe, even without the concurrence 


of his own party, in contempt of the royal autho- 


rity, and in a time of full peace. The truth'of the 
matter is this: by the treaty of Montpellier that 


the Protzit- town was to be left free, and Rochelle in the fante' 


ants. 


condition as before the war ; but, notwithſtanding 
this article, a garriſon had been hitherto left in the 
former, and Fort Lewis, which had been erected 
during the war, had a ſtrong garriſon left in it to 
curb the latter. But the immediate cauſe of the 
ſecond rupture was the equipping 2 ſquadron of 
the King's ſhips, in the port of l' Orient, in order 
to block up Rochelle; in this critical ſituation 
Monſieur de Soubiſe offered with a few ſhips to 
enter that port, take or deſtroy the veſſels he 
found there, and ruin the magazines prepared 
for their deſtruction. He conſented, in caſe he miſ- 
carried, to be dilowned, chooſing rather certain ruin 


to 
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to himſelf, than to hazard the Proteſtant intereſt. A. D. 


His enterpriſe was betrayed; he executed it not 


withſtanding, He entered the port, took the 
ſhips, and, after being blocked up there many 
weeks, with the advantage of a ſtrong wind forced 


a paſſage, and carried out his own ſquadron and 


his prizes, except two that were loſt. - 

About the middle of September the maritime 
powers being then in alliance with France, a fleet 
compoſed of French, Engiiſh, and Dutch ſhips, 
attacked that of Rochelle, and after reduced the 
iſlands of Rhe and Oleron. However, the cla- 
mours of the Engliſh nation having obliged King 
Charles to promiſe ſuccour to the Rochellers, the 
Earl of Holland and Sir Dudley Carleton were ſent 
over to mediate a peace, which had been already 


5 granted to the reſt of the Reformed. They ſuc- 


cecded in this negociation; and the King of Great 
Britain, by the conſent of Lewis the Thirteenth, 


became guarantee for the performance of it; of 


which the principal article was, that Fort Lewis 
ſhould be demoliſhed in fix months; fo that, not- 
withſtanding their loſſes by the war, the Proteſtants 
were gainers by the peace, 
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CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIII, aſp 
| nev 
Peace made by the Pope Vicious character of the French to 
Cour. Marriage of the Duke of Orleans Conſpiracy tur 
againſt the Cardinal Aſſembly of the Notables Richelieu Tt 
made Grand Maſter of the Marine His views—Duke of 
Buckingham comes to France—Richelicu makes treaties with the 
Spain and Holland. Engliſ fleet ſent to Rochelle—Siege of thi 
| Rochelle—Rochelle taken—New Duke of Mantua—Paſs of Bt 
Vuza forced—Duke of Rohan ſubmits—French army ſent to . 
Traly—Firſt appearance of Mazarine—Caſal taken — The 40 
Cardinal in danger Cabals at Court Treaties with Swe - 
den and Bavaria Queen- mother flies to Planders— The Car. 9 
dinal made a Duke Montmorency beheaded, re 
— Tux war in Italy was carried on, by the French, bo 
- only as auxiliaries to the Duke of Savoy; nomi- P 
nally againſt the Genoeſe, but in reality againſt the * 
Peace made Spaniards. The Pope, obſerving that this war l 
he ore. vould bring on a war between France and Spain, V 
interpoſed warmly and fincerely to preyent a rup- | 
ture between the two Crowns; and next year 0 


7625. (1625), a treaty of peace was concluded at Mon- 
gon; by which the ſovereignty of the Valteline 
was ſecured to the Griſons, the paſſes were left to 
their diſpoſition, and the exerciſe of the Popiſh 
religion excluſively was cſtabliſhed ; which terms 

2 F were 
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were not thought very favourable to the allies of A. . 


France. 

The Cardinal incurred the hatred of all the 
partiſans of Spain, by entering into the war of 
Italy; and, by the concluſion of the peace, he ex- 


aſperated the allies of France. In truth, there yiczourhs- 
never was a court in which men were more attached Coder of the 


to their intereſts and their vices, or had leſs tinc- 
ture of honour, virtue, and religion, than this. 
The King had been very early jealous of his bro- 
ther, and that from the meaneſt principle poſſible, 
the apprehenſion of ſuperior parts. The Sieur de 
Breves, his governor, was removed without any 
reaſon given; and the care of him was committed 
to Colonel Ornano, who acquired an influence 
over him by a condeſcenſion fatal to perſons of his 
rank. To gratify his own ambition, he put him 
upon demanding entrance into the council of ſtate 
when he was ſcarce ſixteen; and it was for this 
preſumption that Ornano was arreſted, Monſieur 
expreſſed great concern; upon which he was ſet at 
liberty, and reſtored to his office; notwithſtanding . 
Which favour, Ornano now ſet the Duke at the 
head of a party that was formed againſt the Car- 
dinal. 


The late King, upon the death of the Duke . - of 


Montpenſier, who left an only daughter, had ex- 
preſſed a deſire, that, if his ſon lived, he ſhould 
marry her, as a princeſs of the blood, and one of 
the greateſt heireſſes in France. The Queen-mo- 
ther 
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he preſſed the performance of it ſo vehemently, 
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ther had this match always in view; the Cardinal 
promoted it for that reaſon ; the Duke of Guiſe, 
who had married the Ducheſs-dowager of Mont- 
penſier, was very deſirous of it likewiſe. The 
cabal formed againſt it acted only from motives of 
intereſt and ambition. At the head of it was the 
Queen, afraid of ſeeing the iſſue of that marriage, 
when ſhe had none of her own: the Duke of 
Savoy went into this oppoſition, out of reſentment 
to the late peace; and offered Monſieur, ſeeretly, 
by the Abbẽ Scaglia, his ambaſſador, the young 


Princeſs of Mantua, his grand-daughter. The 


Prince of Conde and the Count de Soiſſons were 
vehemently againſt it, from the common motive of 
its removing them farther from the ſucceſſion; the 
Duke of Vendoſme, and his brother the Grand 
Prior, from their hatred of the Cardinal; and many 
others from the ſame principle. The King him- 


ſelf, from the natural jealouſy of his temper, was 


at firſt little inelined to it; but his favourite, Bar- 
radas, having hinted that there was a faction 
formed, which had in view the ſhutting him up in 
a monaſtery, placing his brother on the throne, and 


marrying him to the Queen, he changed his 6pi- ' 


nion, and became very warm in favour of the 
Princeſs of Montpenfier. In order to engage 
Ornano to employ his influence with Monſieur, 
he was promiſed the ſtaff of Marſhal of France ; 
and this promiſe giving his pupil a fair occaſion, 


that 
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that it. was granted him in the beginning of April. 
Nevertheleſs, he entered into the ſcheme e ſormed by 
the Abbẽ Scaglia to murder the Cardinal at a dun. S 


ing match, which was prevented by the informatiog Cad. 


of the Count of Chalais, maſter of. the wardrobe tq 
the King, who was drawn into it by his miſtreſs, 
the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe. The Cardinal avoided 
the danger, and concealed the intelligence. Soon 
Marſhal de Ornano was arreſted, and ſent to the 
Baſtille—a ſtep which irritated Monſieur extremely, 
He demanded of Cardinal Richelieu, Whether it 
was done by his advice? © Yes, Sir,” anſwered 
the Cardinal, © I was one of thoſe who adviſed it.” 
Monſieur, by the advice of his confederates, and 
particularly of the Count of Chalais, whom the 
Ducheſs had again engaged, formed a new deſign 
of ſeizing the perſon of the Cardinal, and exchan- 
ging him for the Marſhal de Ornano ; but this 
likewiſe. proved abortive. The King making a 
journey to Blois, and leaving Richelieu behind, an 
opinion prevailed, that ke was diſgraced ; but this 
was only a feint to draw the Duke of Vendoſine 
thither, who, with his brother the Grand Prior, 
was arreſted, and ſent priſoner to the caſtle of 
Vincennes. The Count de Chalais was likewiſe 
ſeized ; Deageant, Modena, and ſome others, 
were ſent to the Baſtille ; upon which the Count 
de Soiſſons withdrew from Court, and ſoon alter 
retired into Italy. 
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Monſieur being left to himſelf, and the Princeſs 
of Montpenfler coming to join the Court at Nantes, 
he either conceived a ſudden paſſion for her, or 
thought to ſoſten his brother by his marriage, 
which he concluded privately, on the 6th of Auguſt, 
Cardinal Ricehlieu giving the nuptial benediction. 
In reſpect to himſelf, it had very good effects; 
the duchies of Orleans and Chartres, and the 
county of Blois, were ſettled upon him as his ap- 
pendage; the Princeſs brought him the duchies of 
Montpenſier and Chatellerault; and he had alſo 
very conſiderable penſions aſſigned on the trea- 
ſury: but, with reſpect to his friends, it wrought 
no ſuch favourable operations as he expected. A 
ſpecial commiſſion was appointed for the trial of the 
Count de Chalais; by which he was condemned as 
guilty of high treaſon. Chalais, either through 
hopes of life, or weakneſs of mind, made a very ample 
confeſſion, which availed him nothing; for he loft 


his head, and died with great ſteadineſs and con- 


ſtancy. Marſhal Ornano would have probably 
ſhared the ſame fate, if he had 'not died of a fever 
and retention of urine in -the Baſtille. The-ene- 
mies of Richelieu ſay, that, as he was enamoured 


of the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe, he gave a looſe to his 


reſentment on this occaſion; and that his intrigues 


in this affair were as inexcuſable as the conduct of 
the conſpirators: be that as it will, he turned the 


ſtorm his enemies had raiſed, upon themſelves; 


eſtabliſhed himſelf more firmly than ever in his 


admini- 
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preſervation ; and procured, for the ſafety of his * 
own perſon, a new and very ſingular prerogative, by 
having guards aſſigned him, who accompanied 
him even to Court, as well as en other place he 
went to. 

Although the conſpiracy was deſtroyed, yet it 
was followed by diſagreeable circumſtances. The 
Ducheſs de Chevreuſe, the widow. of the Conſta- 
ble Luynes, for whom. the King had once a ftrong 
affection, and who, after ſhe was hated by him, 


had an abſolute influence over his Queen, retired. 


into Lorrain, and ſer on foot freſh. intrigues. The 
Count de Soiſſons was not idle at Rome; but the 
perſon who did the moſt miſchief was the Abbe 
Scaglia, whom his maſter, -the Duke of Savoy, 
ſeat over into England, where he wrought himſelf 
into the good graces of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and induced him to prevail upon the King his 
maſter to ſend home all che Queen's French ſer- 
vants, except a chaplain; a ſtep which produced 
ſuch a milunderſtanding between the Courts, as 
obliged Louis XIII. to ſend over Marſhal Baſſom- 
piere to negociate a reconciliation. This artful 
Italian, dent upon exciting a war between the two 
nations, induced, the ſame Engliſh favourite to 
enter into a correſpondence with the Duke of Ro- 


han; and the pretence of his Britannic Majeſty's 


being guarantee of the-laſt treaty with the Proteſt- 
Vol. III. B b ants, 
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ſtration; created an opinion in the King, that his A. D. 


1625. 


power was abſolutely requiſite to his Majeſty's 
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5. pe ants, gave him ſuch hopes as proved the ſource of 
ww freſh troubles. 

1626. Towards the end of the year, there was an aſ- 


— 2 ſembly of the Notables held at the Thuilleries ; 


from whence, though great things were expected, 
yet very little was produced, except an edit againſt 


duels, by which the offenders were degraded from 


their nobility. 

Richelieu informed the King of the bad ate of 
his marine, and at the ſame time put the King 
upon removing the Duke of Montmorency, who 
was admiral; which was done; and then the 
office was ſuppreſſed, as was likewiſe that of 


Conſtable, by an edict at the beginning of the 


year. It was never intended to revive the latter; 


Richelten but the affairs of the marine were immediately 


de Grand 
282 committed to Cardinal Richelieu, who, ſome 


Marine. 


months after, had in effect the power of Admiral 
conferred upon him, with the title of Grand- 
Maſter and Superintendaat of Navigation, cal- 
culated to leſſen the envy of this new dignity, 
without diminution of his power. Another effect 
of his influence was the diſgrace of Barradas, the 
King's favourite, who began to preſume too much 


on his maſter's inclination towards him; but, be- 


cauſe he could not be without a favourite, St. 


Simon was introduced in his room. As the former 


had enjoyed his tavour but ſix months, the fortune 


of Barradas is become proverbial i in France for 'a 
ſhort-lived proſperity. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Richelieu, from the time he entered 


into the adminiſtration, had two great points in — 


view, the deſtruction of the Proteſtants, and che 
diminution of the power of the Houſe of Auſtria; 
and he perſiſted firmly in the execution of both parts 
of his ſcheme, until they were accompliſhed, He 
intended to begin with the Houſe of Auſtria. 

But when he found that the Court of Rome 
took the alarm, and began to treat him as a 
friend to heretics, and that this treatment gave 
great ſpirits to the remainder of the Spaniſh fac- 
tion in France, he thought it requiſite to alter his 
conduct, as to the manner of executing his projects, 
though not as to the projects themſelves. He had 
before endeavoured to cajole the Proteſtants, by 
inſinuating his inclination to curb the power of 
Spain: he now gave the emiſſaries of Rome and 
Spain to underſtand, that they ſhould proceed, 
though more ſlowly, yet more ſurely, againſt the 
Hugonots ; and, if he abandoned the Duke of 
Savoy, it was to ſave the Valteline. He executed 
his ſcheme with all the prudence imaginable, but 
found as much danger in this ſudden tranſition as 
in adhering to his former plan. The Spaniards 
did not in the. leaſt abate of their ſuſpicions ; the 
Duke of Savoy was violent in his expreffidns of 
reſentment ; the Engliſh, with good reaſon, charged 
him with inſincerity, as having given them aſſu- 
rances to join with them againſt Spain; the Princes 
of Germany were no leſs offended, as being diſ- 
appointed in the hopes they had entertained of a 

B b 2 general 
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A. Þ. general-confederacy, which was negociating at the 


Hague, and which proved ineffectual, from this Duk 
change in the Cardinal's meaſures. But, above conſ 
all, the Proteſtants in France were moſt alarmed, land 

| and with moſt reaſon: they ſaw many of their the 
cautionary places taken from them, Popiſh magi- Rot 
ſtrates introduced in moſt of their great towns, a Fra 

citadel building at Montpelier, .and the port of Eng 

Rochelle in a manner blocked up by the fort of St. and 

Lewis, and by the garriſon in the iſle of Oleron, - an 

| which were paid at the Cardinal's own expence. Co 
7 It is well known, that at this time the Duke of am 
| Buckingham governed the Engliſh Court; and thi 
that promiſes were made to the Proteſtants. in ret 

France of aſſiſtance from England. Theſe were Fr 

made through the Duke of Soubiſe, who then fol 

lived an exile there, and, as it was very natural, de 

were made by him to his brother the Duke of of 

Rohan, who declined a correſpondence with the th 

Duke of Buckingham, as it might have proved ne 

dangerous to him, conſidering that his own Court W 

held him in continual ſuſpicion ; but he ſent over te 

Monſ. St. Blaneard, to lay before the Engliſh th 

Court the ſtate of their affairs, and afterwards re- It 

ceived an agent from' the Duke of Buckingham, t 

with whom he conſulted upon every thigg. The C 


Engliſh agent, if we may depend on the Duke of ] 
Rohan » promiſed more than it was poſſible to per- ! 
form; for he gave him hopes of three invaſions, | 
one in Davphine, one at Rochelle, and another at 


the 
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the mouth of the Garonne: on the other hand, the &. D- 
Duke of Rohan promiſed to join the Engliſh with a 


conſiderable body of troops as ſoon as they. were 
landed ; and there 1s good reaſon to believe that 
the Engliſh Court underſtood that the Duke of 
Rohan treated for the whole Proteſtant intereſt in 
France, In conſequence of this negociation, the 
Engliſh began to ſeize and take French ſhips ; 


and the Duke of Buckingham, framing to himſelf puke of 


an idea of making ſome impreſſion upon that 


Bucking- 


Court by talking high, came over in quality of * Fee. 


ambaſſador : but, whatever his notions were in 
this reſpect, he found himſelf much. miſtaken, 
returned full of reſentment; and the Court of 
France having made reprifals, a rupture preſently 
followed, though without the uſual formality of 
declarations. The French attribute this conduct 
of Buckingham to his paſſion for the firſt lady in 
the French Court, in the firſt place, and, in the 
next, to his violent averſion to the Cardinal, of 
which there is no doubt: but it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that there was ſomething more; and 
the Duke's conduct was not quite ſo extravagant as 
it is generally repreſented. We have ſeen that, at 
the time of King Charles's marriage with the ſiſter 
of Lewis XIII. the firſt public tranſaction of 
Richelieu's miniſtry, and in which heated with fo 
much vigaur as to threaten the Court of Rome to 
proceed without a diſpenſation, if they continued to 
delay, there was all along a tacit preſumption that 
Bb 3 France 
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A. >. France would concur with England in the war 
. S_ Spain; and, upon the Cardinal $ ſuggeſting 


that it was impoſſible for him to take this meaſure, 


if the people of Rochelle were not obliged to accept 
a peace, Buckingham was drawn in to ſend ſome 
of his maſter's ſhips to the aſſiſtance of the French; 
a meaſure which raiſed the ſpirit of the whole Eng+ 
liſh nation againſt him, and was made one of the 
principal grounds of  imipeachm#nt. In conſe- 
quence of this diſſatisfaction, Buckingham, like 
Richelieu, changed his plan, and urged the French 
Court to conclude a reaſonable peace with the Ro- 
chellers, and became ſecurity to them for its per- 
formance, in caſe they accepted it: but, after the 
had accepted it, and he found that France wou] 
neither concur with England in carrying on the 
war with Spain, nor perform the treaty” with the 
Proteſtants, Buckingham had no other way left, 
more eſpecially after the miſcarriage of the fleet he 
ſent againſt Cadiz, of making his peace with the 
Engliſh nation, but to break, as he did, with the 
French Court, in ſupport of the French Proteſt- 
ants; and it was not ſo much a miſtake in his mea- 
ſures, as his miſconduct in the execution of them; 
Richelies that ruined this favourite. The Cardinal; on the 


makes trea- 


dee with other hand, ever preſent to himſelf, and equal, in 
Hollands all reſpects, to the vaſt deſigns he had formed, laid 
hold of this opportunity to conclude a treaty with 
Spain againſt the Engliſh, by which he brought 
the Spaniſh faction in France to act with him. At 
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the ſame time he concluded another treaty with 


Holland, by which he granted them an annual — 


ſubſidy of a million for the ſupport of their war 
againſt Spain. When the Spaniards repreſented 
againſt this, he told them, that it was only to pre- 
vent their giving aſſiſtance to England and ta the 
Rochellers. 

During theſe political intrigues, the Ducheſs of 
Orleans, after being delivered, on the 29th of 
May, of a daughter, died on the 4th of June fol; 
lowing, which was an event of very great conſe- 
quence. The Duke, after his marriage, loved his 
conſort with ſo warm and ſo ſteady an affection, and 
ſhe behaved ſo prudently, that, inſtead of thoſe . 
jealouſies and diſquiets which hitherto had diſturbed 
and diſtracted the royal family, all was perfectly 
quiet and ſerene: but with her this peace might be 
ſaid to expire. The King's old humours revived ; 
he could not forbear expreſſing an indecent ſatis- 
faction, that the child was a daughter, and not a 
ſon; with which circumſtance alſo the Queen 
ſeemed pleaſed. Hints were. given to the Duke 
of Orleans's favourites, that they ſhould ſpare no 
pains to amuſe, and divert him, and that, if any 
extraordinary ſums were neceflary to enliven his 
pleaſures, they ſhould be ſupplied, The Cardi- 
nal, in order to contribute to this deſign, parted 
with his houſe at Limours to him; and it was 
beſides intimated to the Queen - mother, that fhe 
ſhould not diſturb herſelf too much with the 

B b 4 thoughts 
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— thoughts of finding another conſort for her ſon, an Vail 

= advice ſhe could not either rehſh or excuſe : bur, late 

to ſhow how little ſtrength there is in the beſt- laid fri 

{chemes, theſe precautions were ſcarce conceived hac 

A before it was found neceſſary to lay them aſide. eff 

i - — The Duke of Buckingham came before Ro- of 

A ſent 50 Ro- chelle on the 20th of July, with a fleet of upwards Ro 
a of one hundred fail of men of war and tranſports, M 
t and between ſeven and eight thouſand land forces a | 
1 on board: but, to his ſurpriſe, the people of Ro- the 
i chelle ſhut their gates and their port againſt him, ret 
| | taking all poſſible precautions to prevent his ſend- lat 
3 ing ſo much as a meſſenger into the place. The re! 
; Duke of Rohan ſays expreſsly, that the mayor and W. 
f principal magiſtrates were in the intereſt of the 1 
| Court; hut, whatever the cauſe of it might be, the W. 
fleet proved equally fatal to the Rochellers and to re 
| himſelf. The conſort of the Dake of Rohan, and b 
N his mother, having fled to Rochelle for ſhelter, v 

| found means, with great difficulty; to bring in ti 
Monſieur Soubiſe, who came over with Bucking- ir 
ham; and he at laſt prevailed for the admiſſion of E 
5 Sir William Beecher, the agent of that Duke, to pl 
; declare to them the end and deſign of his coming. ly 
þ He told them that the King of Great-Britain, ha- t 
: ving induced them to make a peace on the t 
5 ſtrongeſt aſſurances of liberty and ſecurity, being 1 
Al informed that they had neither; that they were in , 
z danger of being blocked up, and knew not how to | 
b prevent ir, or to defend themſelves; and having in 


vain 
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vain endeavoured to procure the advantages ſt pu- py hg 


lated for them by the treaty, throuzh the. interpo - 
fition of his good offices with the Court of France; 

had ſent the Lord High Admiral of England to- 

effect by ſorce what had been denied him in quality 

of ambaſſador. The magiſtrates and people of 
Rochelle returned their thanks to his Britannic | 
| Majeſty for his care and kinkneſs; ſaid they were | 
a part only of the Proteſtant body in France; that | 
they mult. conſult their brethren befure they could 

return him any definitive anſwer. The Duke then SR 
landed upon the iſland of Rhe ; the French troops 
retired into the fortreſs, which the Duke belieged, 
without taking the precautions that were neceſſary, 
The beſieged had at firſt abandoned a well which 
was abſolutely neceflary for them; but they ſpeedily 
recovered, and fortified it. The Duke thought it 
beneath him to- attack the ſmall fort of La Pree, 
wich however covered the landing-place, enabled 
the ſmall ſuccours that were ſent to the fort to paſs 
in ſafety, and kept the Engliſh velicls at a diſtance. 
But the greateſt error of all was, that the Duke 
ſuffered himſel to be amuſed by a treaty, waich the 
French governor of the Iſland ſet on foot, purely 
to gain time, which the Duke was complailant 
enough to give him. In the mean time Cardinal 
Richelieu acted witch that ſpirit and prudence which 
were the Characteriſtics of his.ininiftry. He ſent a 
ſmall body of horſe into the neighEourhood of fort 


Lewis, ſupported. by three thouſand foot, under 
4. the 
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the command of the Duke of Angouleme. At 
firſt he made the Rochellers believe that they were 
not intended againſt them, but to guard the coaſt 
againſt the Engliſh, a declaration which made them 
more remiſs. Soon after he cauſed quarters to be 
marked in the villages about Rochelle for five-and- 
twenty thouſand men ; of which circumſtance the 
Rochellers giving notice to the Engliſh fleet, this 
intelligence hindered them from actacking fort 
Lewis, that otherwiſe might have been caken in a 
day's time. In order to quicken the preparations, 
and that nothing might be wanting, he not only 
advanced his own money, but fold his plate and 
jewels, that ſupplies might be procured for the 
ſervice. By his expreſs directions, two conſider- 
able convoys were ſent to St. Martin's. The Duke 
of Rohan, who fulfilled his engagements, and took 
up arms, met with incredible difficulties, and infi- 
nite diſappointments : on the one hand, he was 
declared guilty of high treaſon by the Parliament; 
on the other, he was diſavowed by the greater part 
of the Proteſtants, through timidity, ſelf-intereſt, 
and corruption. In October the Cardinal brought 
the King, accompanied by his brother, the Count 
de Soiſſons, the Dukes of Guiſe, Angouleme, and 
Nemours, the Marſhals Schomberg, Baſſompiere, 
and d'Eftrees, the Dukes of Tremouille, Belle- 

grade, Crequi, Chevreuſe, Montbazon, Retz, and 

Rocheſoucault, with the flower of 'nobility of 
France, and a conſiderable army, before Ro- 


chelle. 
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chelle. On the 6th of November, the Duke of A. d. 


1625. 


Buckingham, having received a conſiderable rein- 


forcement from England, cauſed a general aſſault 
to be given to the fort of St. Martin, in which he 
was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Two days 
after, Marſhal Schomberg landed with a body of 
troops ſuperior to his army; fo that he ſuffered 
conſiderably in his retreat, though his troops be- 
haved well, Ar length, having embarked every 
thing, he failed for England, on the 17th of the 
ſame month, totally abandoning the Proteſtants of 
Rochelle to their fate. The royal army, notwith- 
ſtanding the 'inclemency of the ſeaſon, continued 
before Rochelle ; and Richelicu had intereſt enough 
with his maſter to keep him there likewiſe. 

Some writers have aſſerted, that Richelieu had 
meditated the ſiege of Rochelle for ten years : it is 
at leaſt as certain that he might have ſpeculated 
upon it for ten years more, if his good fortune had 
not furniſned him with this opportunity, when, by 
their unſeaſonable diffidencies, and as unſeaſonable 
confidence, the Rochellers and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had ruined each other. Richelieu was 
exactly informed of the fi:uation things were in, 
ſaw his opportunity, and took it. He determined 
to beſlege a place of great extent, and extremely 
well fortified, furniſhed with a numerous artillery, 
abundantly ſupplied with military ſtores, full of a 
martial, enthuſiaſtic, and determined people, under 
the government of M. Guitton, their mayor, a 
5 8 * man 
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an D. man of ſenſe, experience, and invincible kate 
8 The army did not conſiſt of above twenty-three 


thouſand men. The King graced the ſiege with 
his perſon; but the Cardinal commanded, aſſiſted 
by the Duke of Angouleme, and the Marſhals Baſ- 


ſompiere and Schomberg. The lines of circum- 


valiation were nine miles in extent, fortified by 
thirteen forts of different ſizes, well furniſhed with 
artillery, He opened no trenches ; he raiſed, for 
3 long time, no batteries. The great point was to 


hut up the port: trials were made by driving vaſt 


ſtakes to embarraſs the entrance, but to little pur- 
pole. Some attempts were made to conſtruct a 
boom, which alſo miſcarried. The Cardinal him- 
ſelf, conſidering what Cæſar had done at Durazzo, 
and Alexander the Great at Tyre, reſolved upon a 
dyke. When he firſt propoſed it, thoſe wha 
ought to have been the judges treated the ſcheme 


with 'ridicule; they ſaid there were many things 


made a great figure in books, that had but a paltry 
appearance when they came to be put 1n practice, 


At laſt, Lewis Metezeau and John Tiriot under- 


took to execute what the Cardinal had propoſed, 
The'ſcheme was, to run a ſolid wall acroſs a gulph 
ſeven hundred and forty toiſes broad, into which 
the ſea rolled with great force, and, when the 
winds were high, with an impetuoſity to which it 
ſeemed ridiculous to think of oppoſing any work of 
man. It was begun by throwing in great rocks to 
lay a kind of foundation ; upon theſe were laid 


vaſt 
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vaſt ſtones, cemented by the mud thrown up by 
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the ſea. Before and behind, it was ſupported 2 


by beams of an enormous ſize, at twelve feet 
diſtance, driven into the bottom with incredible 
labour. It was raiſed ſo high, that the ſoldiers 
were not incommoded by the water, even at 
ſpring tides: the platform was near five toiſes 
in breadth, but the foundation was full fif- 


teen; ſo that it was built in the manner of a 


glacis. At each extremity there was a ſtrong 
fort; in the middle. there was an open paſſage of 
one hundred and fifty paces, ſeveral veſſels being 
ſunk immediately before it, together with high 


ſtakes in a double row, and before theſe, thirty- 


five veſſels linked together, ſo as to form a kind 


of floating paliſade. This amazing dyke was be- 


gun in December, and finiſhed in the month of 
May. As for the army on ſhore, the troops were 
well lodged, regularly paid, and, - from time to 
time, both officers and ſoldiers had conſiderable 
gratifications; beſides, the latter had hats, ſhoes, 
and watch-coats, delivered them whenever it was 
neceſſary ; and plenty of proviſions were brought 
to the camp. 

During the winter the King returned to Pa- 
ris, but appointed the Cardinal his Lieutenant- 
General by a ſpecial commiſſion, directing the 
Duke of Angouleme and the two Marſhals to 


obey him in all things. About the middle of May 


the Engliſh fleet arrived, commandedbythe Earl 
of Denbigh : it was numerous and potent enough 
to 
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to have attempted any thing, and yet did little of 


nothing, the dyke being perfectly finiſhed, and 


flanked by good batteries : two of the Engliſh of- 
ficers exclaimed againſt the cowardice of the reſt, 
who, notwithſtanding, alledged many excuſes; the 
beſt of them was, that moſt of the veſſels were 
preſſed or hired. However, after throwing in ſome 
little ſupply of corn, they withdrew, with aſſu- 
rance of a ſpeedy return. In the mean time, the 
Cardinal omitted nothing thar could be attempted 
in the way of ſurpriſe or negociation ; but the 
Rochellers were ſo vigilant, that they diſappointed 
all his enterpriſes; and ſo firm, that, though the 
common people lived upon ſhell-fiſh and graſs, 
they would not liſten to diſhonourable terms. In 
order to haſten the great armament that was ma- 
king at Portſmouth for their relief, King Charles 
repaired to the neighbourhood, and the Duke of 
Buckingham went thither, where, on the 23d of 
Auguſt, old tile, he was ſtabbed by Felton. This 
incident, inſtead of hindering, promoted the ex- 
pedition ; for the Duke of Rohan aſſures us, that 
by the care and diligence of the King; more was 
done in ten or twelve days than in many weeks be- 
fore ; ſo that in the beginning of September the 
fleet failed. The Spaniards, in virtue of their 
treaty, had ſent a fleet to the aſliſtance of the 
French; and this, after a ſhort ſtay, in which they 
did little or nothing, retired ; but by the Cardi- 
nal's extreme diligence, excluſive of thirty galliots 

| that 
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that were above the dyke, to keep the Rochellers 4: f. 
from attempting any thing, he had aſſembled forty wy 


ſhips of war, which lay ranged before it in line of 
battle: the Engliſh fleet, under the command of 
the Earl of Lindſey is ſaid to have conſiſted of one 
hundred and fifty ſail of all ſorts; they fought, or 
rather cannonaded, the fleet two or three times, 
but with no great effect: they negociated to as 
little purpoſe as they fought: at length the be- 
ſieged, quite tired out, ſurrendered the place on the 


laſt day of October. They were permitted to en- Rochelle 
joy their fortunes and their religion; but their ex- 


tenſive privileges, which they had held for three 
hundred years, were ſuppreſſed, and all their im- 
pregnable fortifications demoliſhed. Of twenty 
thouſand inhabitants that were in the place when 
inveſted, there were not four thouſand left, and of 
theſe not a hundred able to carry arms, The King 
made his entry into Rochelle on the 1ſt of Novem- 
ber, about ten in the morning. About twelve 
aroſe a ſtorm which conſiderably weakened the 
dyke; and a few days after, forty toiſes of it were 
demoliſhed. If the Engliſh fleet under the com- 
mand of the Earl of. Denbigh had arrived a fort- 
night ſooner, they would have relieved the place ; 
or if the Rochellers could have held out a fort- 
night longer, they might have been relieved and 
ſupplied. But Richelieu boaſted, that he had 
taken the place in ſpite of three Kings ; Philip IV. 


of Spain, who aſſiſted the Rochellers with money, 
Charles 
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2 D. Charles I. of England; who waſted immenſe ſums 


* in fruitleſs endeavours to aſſiſt them; and Lewis * 
XIII. who, by his inquietudes and deſpondencies, wy 
gave him more trouble than both. This important — 
conqueſt, upon which the King vas ſolemnly 3 
complimented by Pope Urban VIII. was achieved we 
by the expenditure of forty millions of livres, but 
without much effuſion of blood. * 

Cardinal Richelieu, who looked upon the Pro- 8 
teſtants as in a manner ſubdued, now turned his Jo 


thoughts to the other branch of his great project ; 
and repreſented to the King, that, ſince the Houſe 45 


New Duc Of Auſtria conſidered the Duke of Nevers incapa- p- 
of Mantua. Citated from holding the Dui:edom of Mantua, to | 
which he had recently acceded, becauſe he was * 
born in France, the King was bound to afford him 
th 
the ſtrongeſt protection. | th 
The Queen-Mother oppoſed the Cardinal's (a 
ſcheme. The Duke of Nevers had been ever | 
amongſt the malcontents during her regency ; b 
and the Duke of Orleans had a paſſion for Mary V 
de Gonzagua, the Duke's daughter, which hin- * 
dered him from approving his mother's choice of * 
Anne de Medicis, the youngeſt daughter of the n 
Grand Duke. But the Cardinal, though he * 
* ſhewed, upon all occaſions, great complaiſance | K 
for the Queen-Mother, remained firm, and aſ- 
ſured his maſter, that, if they took the field early, p 


Caſal, which was beſieged by Don Gonzalo de 
Cordova, might be relieved in ſpring ; and that . 
| the 
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the Duke of ben, and thoſe that were in arms, 
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with him, might, notwithſtanding, be brought x9; we, 


to ſubmit before the end of the ſummer. In the 
middle of February the King arrived with; his 
army at Grenoble, and ſent to demand a paſſage. 


"through the territories of the Duke of Savoy, 


who laboured' to gain time, 1n hopes the Spaniards, 
would be able to make themſelves maſters of 
Caſal ; but, by the Cardinal's advice, the King 
marched and negociateg at the ſame time. He 
paſſed the Alps in the midſt of froſt and ſnow, 
himſelf on foot at the head of his troops, and, on 


the 6th of March, forced the famous paſs of Suza, 


1529, 


which, though well fortified, was ill defended; 4909 vm 


the town and | caſtle of the ſame name ſurrendered, 
the next day. The Cardinal made ſo good uſe of 
this ſucceſs, that the Duke of Savoy quickly con- 
ſented to a treaty, by which he promiſed to give a 
paſſage, and to furniſh ſubſiſtence to the troops 
that were to march to the relief of the Duke of 
Mantua, and alſo to engage the Spaniſh General 
to raiſe the ſiege of Caſal. In conſequence of this 
accommodation, Monſieur Thoiras was ſent with 
three thouſand foot and three; hundred horſe to 
take poſſeſſion of that important place; and the 
King had the ſatisfaction, before his departure, 
to. conclude two very important. treaties';. the 
firſt in the nature of an alliance with the Rea 
public of Venice and the Duke of Savoy, 
for maintaining: the repoſe of Italy; the other, 
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with the King of Great Britain, under the media- 


was tion of the Venetians. 


ith ſuch reſolution, that the 


Spain, however, continued to diſturb France, 
and to urge the Duke of Rohan, who was the 
great general of the Proteſtants, to carry on the 
war. For this purpoſe the King of Spain made 
a treaty with him, and promiſed him an annual 
ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand pieces of eight, 
in conſideration of his maintaining a certain num- 
ber of foot and horſe; farther ſtipulating far the 
free exerciſe of the Popiſh religion in all the places 
within his power during the continuance of the 
war; and that a toleration ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
if he ſhould ſucceed in his deſign of forming an 
independent ſtate in France. But what is till 
more extraordinary, it is acknowledged, in the 
preamble of this treaty, that the King of Spain 
concluded it from motives of ſtate, and in reſent- 
ment of the great aſſiſtance given by the French 
to his heretic rebels in the Low Countries. At 
this. time the Duke of Rohan had conſiderable 
forces on foot in Languedoc, Guienne, and the 
Cevennes ; and, amongſt other ſtrong places, he 
had in his power Niſmes, Uſes, Montauban, 
Caſtres, Privas, Alais, Milau Sante Afrique. In 
May the King befieged Privas, a ſtrong place in 
Vivarez, which defended elf for twelve LE 


dreds of his troops before it. 
preſſed, and ering no. hopes of n 
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ſon retired into the fortreſs, and the inhabitants of 43 
the town withdrew into the mountains. Thoſe in * 


the fort were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion : 
and the firing of ſome powder giving a pretence 
for ſuggeſting that they had attempted to blow up 
the troops that had entered the place, they were 
moſt inhumanly treated, being put to a variety 
of deaths, and ſome hundreds of them hanged by 
the King's order, and in his ſight; for that 
Prince was naturally cruel, The fate of Privas 
ſo terrified the-people of Aletz, that they imme- 
diately began to treat, and obtained a very honour- 
able capitulation, _ 

The Cardinal with equal diligence informed the 
Duke of Rohan of this circumſtance ; and, at 
the ſame time, ſent him word, that he might yet 
treat for himſelf, or ſor a general peace; but that, 
if things went much farther, he would expoſe him- 


ſelf and the Proteſtants to utter ruin. The Duke pn RG 


of Rohan, being convinced that this remonſtrance ln 
was but too true, and having received no advan- 
tage from his treaty with Spain, reſulved to take 
this advice; but he treated honourably ſor his whole 
party, and with the conſent of the Aſſembly. The 
treaty was ſigned on the 27th of June, by which 
the Proteſtants were reſtored. ts their eſtates, the 
free exerciſe of their religion, and all the privi- 
leges granted by the edi& j only. they were ſtrip- 


ped of all their cautionary towns, arid conſequently .. 


loſt the power of defending” themſelves. The 
Ce2 Dukes 
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A — Dukes of Rohan and Soubiſe were pardoned and 
ES reſtored to their eſtates, The King would not ſee 


the former, but, on the contrary, inſiſted he 
ſhould quit France for a time ; upon which he re- 
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tired to Venice; and, to quilify this exile, he was 
gratified with a large ſum of money. The King 
returned to Paris, and the Cardinal followed in a 
ſhort time : but when the Cardinal arrived at Paris, 
he found the Court in 'the utmoſt confuſion, and 
himſelf in ſuch a ſituation, that, the day after his 
arrival, he deſired the King's leave to reſign his 


_ employments : which the King refuſed, 


When the Duke of Savoy ſaw the King in- 
volved in a war with the Hugonots, he thought 
that a proper time to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Man- 
tua of his territory; and therefore, in conjunction 
with the Emperor and the King of Spain, he re- 
newed the war, and beſieged Caſal again. In this 


ſtate of things France had no remedy but that 


which had been before applied, of ſending an 
army again over the Alps without delay, The 
urgency of affairs being ſo great, the King, by 
letters patent, declared Cardinal Richelieu his 
principal miniſter. He had been long fo, in ef- 
fect ; but as this influence ſeemed to ariſe from his 
quality of Cardinal, the King thought fit, by thoſe 
letters patent, to attribute it to his perſon, and to 
ſtyle him therein, not firſt” miniſter, which might 
have been referred to precedency, but his princi- 
pal miniſter with regard to his confidence. As it 


was 
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was determined that he ſhould command the army, 
he was, by letters patent, created the King's Lieu- 
tenant-General, repreſenting his perſon, with 
power to receive ambaſſadors, to give them au- 


dience, to make and receive propoſitions, and 


finally conclude, as if the King himſelf was pre- 
ſent and aſſenting. Under him commanded the 
-Marſhals Crequi, de la Force, Baſſompierre, and 
Schomberg. To diſtinguiſh him from theſe, and 
indeed from all other generals, the ' ſounding title 
of Generaliſſimo was invented, and, for the ſame. 
reaſon, the title of Eminence was given by brief 
to Cardinals, by Pope Urban the Eighth, who 
were before ſtyled Moſt Illuſtrious. Thus clothed 
with greater authority, and graced with higher 
titles than any ſubject he ever received, he pro- 
ceeded directly to Lyons, and rejecting ſome pro- 
poſitions that were made him, he continued his 
march, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, 
and, in the month of February, arrived at Suza, 
with twenty thouſand foot and three thouſand 
horſe, He ſummoned the Duke of Savoy to 
execute the treaty concluded the year before, that 
is, to grant a free paſſage, to furniſh ſubliſtence, 
and to join a body of troops with thoſe of the 
King, in order to march to the relief of the Duke 
of Mantua. The- Duke of Savoy concerted his 
meaſures badly: finding he could not oppoſe the 
Cardinal, he was glad to retire haſtily to Turin, 
where the Cardinal did not let him long reſt, cau- 
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pg ſing his artillery to take the ſame route, and march - 


ing in perſon, at the head of his forces, towards 


that city ; but having obliged the Duke to take 


all neceſſary precautions againſt a ſiege, he very 
unexpectedly inveſted the important place of 
Pignerol, which he took in two days, by which 
means a direct road was open from Dauphine into 
Italy. This great conqueſt did the Cardinal as 
much honour this year as the relief of Caſal had 
done the laſt, It augmented the King's confi- 
dence in him, and diſcouraged his enemies, who, 
though they were numerous and potent, ſupported 
by the Queen-Regent, as well as the Queen-Mo- 
ther, yet durſt not avow their ſentiments. While 


the Cardinal was thus ſucceſsful in the field, he 
had a treaty upon the carpet at Ratiſbon, that, if 


any thing happened amiſs, he might procure reſti- 
tution by negociation: but the moſt important 
Firſt appeare negociations were thoſe of Signor Julio Mazarine, 


ance of Ma- 


zaring, who now firſt appeared on the theatre of the world, 


in the character of a prieſt and a politician (for he 
had appeared ſome time before in that of a captain 
of horſe), were more uſcful : he procured a kind 
of. ſuſpenſion of arms, upon condition that Caſal 
Cafal taken. ſhould be ſurrendered, in caſe it was not relieved by 
the middle of October. What was ſtill more ad- 
vantageous for the Cardinal's views, was the death 
of the Duke of Savoy, which deprived the Spa- 
niards of their moſt faithful ally. But, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe favourable incidents, he had ſtill 


f erat 
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great difficulties to overcome : the Duke of Mont- * 
morency had conducted a reinforcement of eight 
thouſand men into Italy. It was become a very 
difficult thing to march through an enemy's coun- 
try, to the relief of Caſal; however, the three 
Marſhals, de la Force, Schomberg, and Marillac, 
found themſelves obliged to undertake it, and per- 
formed it accordingly. In the mean time, the 
treaty of Ratiſhon came to their relief; in which it 
was agreed that the Emperor ſhould grant the 
inveſtiture of Mantua to the Duke of Nevers, and, 
in a fortnight after, hoſtilities were to ceaſe ; but 
the Spaniſh army lying ſtill before Caſal, and ins» 
ſiſting upon the execution af the capitulation before 
mentioned, Signor Mazarine was again obliged to 
interpoſe. He rode between the two armies, when 
they were ready to charge each other, and at length 
procured a convention, which put an end to theſe 
diſputes, and entirely delivered Caſal. 

At Lyons, the King, on his return to Paris, 
was attacked with a ſtrange diſeaſe; he had a ſlow 
feyer, which nothing could allay ; an extreme de- 
preſſion of the ſpirits, his belly and ſtomach ſwell- 
ing in a manner that amazed and confounded his 
phyſicians, who very poſitively pronounced that he 
could nat live long: the Queen-mother and ſome 
others thought they had this jntelligence a ſurer 
way from their aſtrologers. The Cardinal de Tye c 
Richelieu now found himſelf in real diſtreſs : he” an. 
Was governor of Brouage, a ſtrong place upon the 
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ad recourſe to Baſſompierre, colonel- general of the 
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coaſt; but he knew not how to get thither. He 


Swiſs, whom he deſired to ſecure that body 'of 
troops; but he declined that ſervice, The King 


then applied to the Marſhal Duke de Montmo- . 
rency. Having ſent for him into his cloſet, he 


recommended the Cardinal to him with tears ; and 
the Duke promiſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he 
would conduct him ſafely, through his government, 
to his own. In the mean time, the King's diſtem- 
per declared itſelf; it proved to be an impoſt- 
hume in the bowels, which nature having diſ- 
charged by the ordinary paſſages, he recovered. 


Cabals a: Then broke out the deſigns of the great cabal 


Court, 


againſt the Cardinal ; at the head of which were 
the two Queens and the Duke of Orleans; and 
yet, in effect, they were but the inſtruments of 


others. The Queen-mother was entirely governed 


by Vautier her phyſician, the Princeſs of Conti, the 


Ducheſs of Elbœuf, the Marchioneſs d'Ornano, the 


Garde des Sceaux, and his brother, the Marſhal 
Marillac. The Counteſs du Fargis, exquiſitely 


handſome, and the moſt artful woman in France, | 
made the Queen- conſort act as ſhe thought fit; 


and the Duke of Orleans was always in the hands 


of his favourites, who took care to inflame him as 


much as poſſible, that they might then {ell his 
ſubmiſſion at a higher price. Theſe, ſupported by 
che remains of the Spaniſh faction, filled the King's 
ears with inſinuations againſt the Cardinal. They 


affirmed 
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affirmed that he had ſeized the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands; that he had. brought the 
greateſt part of the Court to depend upon him ; that 
he was negociating a match for his niece with the 
Count de Soiſſons; and, when this was completed, 
would probably transfer the crown upon his head, 
Theſe imputations were urged with ſuch confi- 
dence, and repeated by ſo many perſons, and the 
King was ſo jealous of his authority, 'that he ſome- 
times leaned, or ſeemed to lean, on this ſide: on 
the other hand, the Cardinal preſſed him to con- 
ſider by what ſteps he had recovered his authority 
out of the hands of the Queen, her f:vourites, and 
the princes of the blood; her apparent partiality 
for her younger ſon; ker evident connexions with 
the Court of Spain; the incapacity of her creatures 
to carry on public afairs; and the perplexiries 
1nto which his Majeſty muſt be plunged, if he ever 
commitred the public affairs into the hands of ſuch 
perſons, | 

During all theſe domeſtic Aches, the Cardinal 
proceeded with care into public concerns : in the 
beginning Gf the year he made a treaty with Swe- 
den, by which an annual ſubſidy was given to 
Guſtavus Adolphus, of four hnndred thouſand 
crowns, in conſideration of which he was to act 
with an army of thirty-ſix thouſand men, in order 
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Treaties 
withSwedem 


and Bavari-- 


to facilitate the re-eftabliſhment of the Princes of 


the Empire, who had been abaſed in their. dignities, 
.and deſpoiled of their N by the Houſe of 
Auſtria, 
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D. Auſtria, In May the Court of France ratified 3 


ws treaty with the Elector of Bavaria, ta the ſame in- 


tent with that which had been concluded with Swe- 
den. 

The Queen-mother broke out into freſh com- 
plaints againſt the Cardinal : the Duke of Orleans 
carried it farther ; he went with a great train to 


the Cardinal's houſe, with an intent, as was ſup⸗ 


poſed, to do ſomething extraordinary; but it ended 
only in vehement reproaches, after which he with- 
drew from Court. In the month of February, the 
King engaged the Queen- mother to come to Com- 
piegne, where, after trying all means to ſoften her, 


to no purpoſe, he quitted the place ſuddenly, 


leaving her under a guard. The Princeſs of Conti, 


the Ducheſſes of Elbœuf and Leſdiguieres, and 
Madame d'Ornano, were exiled; the Marſhal 
de Baſſompierre, and ſome other perſons of diſtine- 
tion, were ſent to the Baſtille, The Duke of Or- 
leans retired into Lorrain, where he contracted 


himſelf to the Princeſs Margaret, ſiſter of that 


Duke, directed letters to the Parliament of Paris, 
in which he declared himſelf the proſecutor of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The King, in conſequence of 
this conduQ, proceeded to extremities, juſtified 
his miniſter, erected a new court of juſtice, and 
took meaſures to conduct his mother to Florence; 


ther flies but receiving intimation of his deſign, ſhe made 


her eſcape ſrom Compiegne, and retired into 
Flanders, 
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Flanders, about the middle of July. Towards the 4. 9. 


cloſe of the year, the King marched into Lorrain, 
where he compelled the Duke to conclude à treaty 
on the terms he preſcribed, and to expel all who 
had taken refuge i in his territories, 


1631. 
— 


The King, in favour of his miniſter, erected the The can. 


lordſhip of Richelieu, with various other lands r Duke, 


and ſeignaries, into a duchy, with a limitation to 
his heirs general, whether male or female; ſo that 
now he was ſtyled the Cardinal Duke. The Queen- 
mother wrote a letter ta the Parliament, in which 
ſhe charged the Cardinal-Duke, to whom the 
King had given the government of Bretagne, with 
aiming at the crown, which had no manner of 


effect, except that it brought ta a diſinal cataſtrophe 


one of her moſt faithful ſervants, the Marſhal Ma- 
rillac, who, by an extraordinaiy court of juſtice, 
was condemned to ſuffer death for peculation. 
This ſtep was one of the harſheſt, and, in the opi- 
nion of the world, one of the moſt unjuſt things 
the Cardinal ever did. It was ſaid, to cover it, 
that, at the inſtance of the Queen-mother, he had 
correſpanded with the Spaniards, to the prejudice 


of the King's ſervice ; but, out of reſꝑect to this 
Princeis, it could not be mentioned i in his ſentence; 


as if there was more regard due to Princes than to 
juſtice : the truth-was, the Cardinal wanted to get 


rid of him. Upon information that the Duke gf 


Lorrain was aſſembling forces, the King and the 
Cardinal marched againſt him, and reduced ſeve- 
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ral of his places. When they were on the point 
of inveſting Nancy, he concluded a treaty at Li- 
verdun. 

During the time the King was in Lorrain, the 
Duke of Orleans, with about fifteen hundred Fle- 
miſh, Italian, and Spaniſh horſe, and five hundred 
French, miferably equipped, entered Burgundy, 

where he publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he ſtyled 
himſelf the King's Lieutenant, requiring all good 
Frenchmen to fall upon Cardinal Richelieu, as a 
diſturber of the public peace, and as a traitor to 
the King, his family and kingdom. He ſummoned 
Dijon to open her gates; and, becauſe this was not 
done, he burnt the ſuburbs ; Marſhal de la Force 
following him with a ſmall army, he was com- 
pelled to paſs into Auvergne, and from thence he 
penetrated into Languedoc, with Marſhal Scom- 
berg at his heels. There the Marſhal Duke de 
Montmorency, the laſt of that illuſtrious family, 
received him with the honour due to his birth; and 
having drawn together the clergy, nobility, and 
gentry, who depended upon him, at Pezenas, 
ſtyled them the States of Languedoc, and declared, 
in harſh terms, againſt the Cardinal. On the 
other hand, the Parliament of Thoulouſe declared 
him and them rebels. He quickly aſſembled ten 
or eleven thouſand men, and with them turned 
upon Marſhal ' Schomberg, who had not above 
four. This General took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong 
camp, near the village of Caſtelnaudary where, on 


the 
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x the 1ſt of September, he was attacked by the Duke 2 
of Montmorency, who behaved like a hero, A 
but very unlike an officer. He attacked the en- 
trenchments with horſe, without waiting for his 

foot ; he carried them purely by the courage which 

his example inſpired; but attempting to puſh his 
ſucceſs, the beſt part of the gentlemen who were 

with him were flain ; and his horſe being killed, 

and himſelf covered with wounds, he was taken pri- 

ſoner. On the news of his misfortune the infantry 
diſbanded : Monſieur, with the poor remains of 

horſe, fled to Bezieres; there he treated for an ac- 
commodation, and concluded it, obtaining par- 

don for himſelf, his domeſtics, and the Duke 
d'Elbœuf. He promiſed not to remove a league 

from the place which ſhould be aſſigned him ke 

his refidence without leave, and that he would fin- 

cerely love and eſteem the Cardinal Richelieu. 

The King cauſed the proceſs of Montmorency 

to be made be ore commiſſaries, of whom the 
Keeper of the Seals, Monſieur de I'Aubeſtine de 
Chateauneuf was the chief, As an eccleſiaſtic he 

was obliged to obtain a diſpenſation from Rome, 
for being preſent at a trial where life was in danger; 

but we know not where he obtained a diſpenſa- 

tion to ſit in judgment upon a Lord, to whoſe father 

he had been a page. The Duke, by this court, Montmo- 
was condemned as guilty” of high treaſon } and, wade.” 
though all France interpoſed to ſave him, he loſt 


his head at Thoulouſe on the 3oth of October. He 
was 
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Ln his conduct the mot amiable; as well as by his 
birth the moſt noble in that country. He died 
with equal courage and piety, firm without fierce- 
neſs, humble without fear; he directed his con- 
feſſor to aſk pardon of Cardinal Richelieu. 
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Tn E many diſputes which had lately hap- 


pened concerning religion occaſioned two leagues 
of Princes to be formed z each for the ſupport of 


their 
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their own ſyſtem of fairh—one Catholic, the other 
Proteſtant. The former conſiſted of the Emperor, www 
the Electors of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, the 
EleQor of Bavaria, the Spiritual Princes in gene- 
ral, and a few of the Secular. The latter con- 


fiſted of the Electors of Saxony, Brandenburgh, Double te- 
and Palatine ; the Dukes of Brunſwick, Wirtem- bas far l- 


berg, Mecklenburgh, and Pomerania ; the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, and the majority of the rich 
trading cities. However, the Catholic League 
being ſo much ſuperior, the Proteſtants muſt have 
been cruſhed, if Guſtavus, King of Sweden, had 
not been brought to act fo powerfully, that the 
face of affairs was thereby entirely changed. Riche- 
lieu was an enemy to the Proteſtants in France, 
but in Germany he wiſhed to encourage them in 
every oppoſition to the Houſe of Auſtria: for 
this purpoſe. it was that he had engaged Sweden 
by the ſubſidiary treaty already mentioned. Guſ- 
tavus checked the Imperial Eagle; and although 
he very ſhortly died, yet the alliance with Sweden 
was not diſſolved by that event; the war was car- 
ried on by the Swedes, with the aſſiſtanee of the 
French ſubſidy: the enemies of France were 
thereby weakened ; the Princes of the Empire be- 
came attached to her intereſts, and ſhe was per- 
mitted to extend her dominions to the waters of the 
Rhine. 
At the beginning of the following year, an 

edi& was iſſued for the creation of a new Parlia- « 
ment 


gion. 
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= ment at Menrz, which anſwered at once two great 
—viess: in the firſt place, it brought in a large 


ſum, in ready money, from ſuch as purchafed their 


ſeats in that parliament; and next , it releaſed the 
inhabitants of the: three biſhoprics from having 


recourſe to the Imperial chambers at Spires. 


— .. In the month of June, the Cardinal took the 


field, with the King, againſt the Duke of Lorrain, 
who had frequently given out commiſſions, and, 
when he had levied troops, transferred them either 
to the Imperial or to the Spaniſh ſervice, without 
any regard to his laſt treaty, The King quickly 
made himſelf maſter of St. Mihel and Luneville; 
upon which Duke Charles ſent his brother, the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, to enter once more into 4 
negociation. The King told him plainly, that his 


reſentment aroſe from his brother's marriage, with 
the Princeſs Margaret, which was null in itſelf, for 


want of having his conſent ; and-therefore he in- 
fiſted that the Princeſs ſhould be delivered to him, 
in order to facilitate the diſſolution of the marriage. 
But the Cardinal, making uſe of the King's paſſ- 
Ports, brought his ſiſter out of Nancy, and ſent 
her into Flanders to Monſieur; a circumſtance 
which ſo provoked the King, that he inveſted 
Nancy, and inſiſted upon having it delivered to 
him in depoſit. - The Duke concluded a treaty 
to this purpoſe with Cardinal Richeliev, and' then 
revoked it. At length, hoping to prevail upon 
the King to ſoften the terms he had preſcribed, 

| he 
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went to pay him a viſit. Lewis, by the advice of 43 b. 
Richelieu, under pretence of doing him honour, SIE. 
put a guard upon his perſon, and forced him' to 
deliver up his capital, which otherwife would not 
have been an eaſy conqueſt, 

When the Cardinal returned to Paris, he was ſo 
much indiſpoſed as to be once thought at the point 
of death. It was very natural for many to aim at —— 
ſucceeding him; amongſt whom was the Keeper of Court. 
the Seals, M. de Chateauneuf, who, having an 
amour with the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe, wrote her a 
letter, in which he treated the Cardinal's malady 
in ludicrous terms. Richelieu, whole reſentment 
was as quick and as lafting as that of any miniſter, 
not only deprived him of his employment, but ſent 
him priſoner to the caſtle of Angouleme. He 
cauſed the Chevalier du Jars, the intimate friend 
of that miniſter, to be ſent to the Baſtille, and 
prevailed upon the judges to condemn him on very 
light evidence, on a promiſe that he ſhould not 
ſuffer; in which he kept his word, though not 
till the laſt moment, a pardon being produced as 
the executioner was going to execute the ſentence. 
A circumſtance thar attended this affair will give 
vs an idea of the Court of France at this juncture: 
Marſhal d'Frrees then commanded the army of 
France in the Electorate of Treves; he was the 
intimate friend of Chateauneuf and du Jars ; he 
underſtood, by a private letter, what had happened 
to them both ; he underſtood, at the ſame time, 
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that his two lieutenant- generals had received 


packets from the Court, though he had none; he 


Duke of 


Lorr 
brother. 


took it for granted that he was undone, and fairly 
ran away. Finding that no ſuch orders were come, 
he frankly wrote the Cardinal the truth, who, after 
rallying him in his anſwer, bid him return to his 
command. 


The Duke of n finding it impoſſible to 


figns to his Comply with the terms of the treaty of Nancy, 


flattered himſelf that he ſhould qþtain ſome eaſe fqr 
his ſubjects by reſigning his dominions to his bro- 
ther, which he accordingly did ; but this ſtep had 
not the propoſed effect. The Cardinal Duke of 
Lorrain married the Princeſs Claude, ſiſter to Ni- 
cola, his brother's conſort; and this marriage ſo 
irritated Richelieu, to whoſe niece he had been a 


| pretender more than a year, that he ordered the 


Marſhal de la Force to 1aveſt the new-married. 
couple in Luneville. The place being quickly 
ſurrendered, he brought them priſoners to Nancy, 
where the Ducheſs Nicola was before. On the iſt 


of April the Duke and Ducheſs made their eſcape, 


he in the dreſs of a peaſant,. and ſhe with a baſket 
on her back. In a little time all the reſt of Lor- 
rain was reduced, and treated, in all reſpects, as a 
province of France, The States of Holland ha- 


ving broken their negociation with the Crown of 


Spain for a truce, the King ſigned a treaty, on the 
I;th of April, with them, by which he promiſed 


to give them a ſubſidy of two millions, provided 


they 
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they did not conclude either peace or truce with the 
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Spaniards for a year. On the iſt of July, the SF 


King, by an edict, directed his geographers to 
account the firſt meridian to paſs through the Iſland 
of Ferro, which is the moſt weſtern of the Ca- 
naries; and at the ſame time declared all French 
and Spaniſh veſſels, taken beyond that meridian, 
good prizes, till ſuch time as thofe Crowns ſhould 
open their ports, in both Indies, to all veſſels car- 
rying the flag of France. 


At Norlingen the Swedes received a check from Swedes de- 


eated at 


the Imperial army, which ſo much changed the face Norlingen, 


of affairs as to oblige the Cardinal to make a change 
in his conduct. He had hitherto locked upon it 
as the greateſt policy to make the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria feel all the miſeries of war from the arms and 
money of France, without declaring openly againſt 
her; but the allies of France, who had long 
thought otherwiſe, were compelled, by the preſent 
conjuncture of affairs, to ſpeak their ſentiments 
freely. They alledged, that, as France did not de- 
clare herſelf, the Spaniards found themſelves at 
liberty to aſſiſt the Imperialiſts in ſuch a manner as 
rendered them ſuperior to the allies ; that in fact, 
therefore, this circumſtance gave the Houſe of 
Auſtria an advantage, as the French would feel, 
whenever the Proteſtant Princes in Germany were 
reduced to make terms, fince.the Imperialiſts would 


throw their whole forec into Lorrain, at the ſame 


time the Spaniards invaded Picardy. The Car- 
D d 2 dinal 
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4..> dinal contented himſelf for the preſent with renew- 
ing the treaty with the Crown of Sweden, the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the 
reſt of the Proteſtant Princes who ſtill remained in 
arms ; by which he engaged to furniſh them with 
a large ſum of money, and, in conſideration of 
another ſum, procured from the Swedes Philipſ- 
burg and ſome other places; he ſtipulated farther, 
that whenever France ſhould declare war, Alſace 
ſhould be put into her hands by way of depoſit. 
This treaty was ſigned at Paris on the 1ſt of No- 
vember. 8 
The Cardinal ſtill treated with Monſieur; and 
the reconciliation was brought very near; notwith- 
ſtanding which, Monſieur treated with the Spani- 
ards, who promiſed to furniſh him with fifreen thou- 
ſand men, to make a freſh attempt ; but the true 
deſign of this alliance was to conceal his-negocia- 
tion, and to raiſe his terms with the Cardinal. 
His Catholic Majeſty's ratification, by the ſhip- 
wreck of the veſſel that carried it, on the coaſt of 
France, fell by that accident into the Cardinal's 
Marriage of hand, and had actually this effect. However, 
ox Puke the Parliament, and even an aſſembly of the 
* clergy of France, declared the Duke of Orleans's 
Fn marriage null and void, under the pretence that 
the Houſe of Lorrain had committed a rape upon 
him ; and that the two Dukes had compelled him 
to marry their ſiſter. On the 8th of October, 
Monſieur ſtole away from Bryſſels, without taking, 


leave 
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Jeave of his mother and wife, and was very gra- 
ciouſly received at Court. 


The year opened with a great misfortune—the War with 
pain. 


ſurpriſe of Philipſburg by the Imperialiſts; which, 
excluſive of its great importance, had coſt four 
hundred thouſand crowns to the Swedes; there was 
in it half that ſum in ready money; and the maga- 
zines were completed at an immenſe expence. 
The Spaniards and the Imperialiſts had now fo 
viſible a ſuperiority, that, in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, the King was obliged to conclude a new 
treaty with the States-General, 

The Spaniards had no ſooner an account of this 


treaty, than they formed the project of ſurpriſing 


Treves, which was executed by the governor of 
Luxemburgh, who having ſurpriſed, and cut in 
pieces, the French garriſon, plundered the Elector's 
palace, and carried him away priſoner into Flan- 
ders, for having put himſelf under his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty's protection. The Cardinal took this 
occaſion to deelare war, and publiſhed a long 
manifeſto, which was quickly anſwered by the 
Spaniards, 

Agreeably to the treaty with Holland, the French 
army marched towards Maeſtricht, to join the 
Dutch. In their march they met with the Spaniſh 
army, conſiſting of about ſeventeen thouſand men, 
but ſo well entrenched, that they were not at all 
apprehenſive of being atracked : but the French, 


in full ſpirits, aſſailed them with ſuch vigour, 
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that, in a ſhort time, they were totally defeated, 
p four thoufand killed upon the ſpot, nine hundred 
taken, together with all their baggage and artillery, | 


This battle was fought at Avein, on the 20th of 
May. The victorious army marched, without in- 
terruption, to Maeſtricht, where they joined the 


Prince of Orange, and fell under his command, 
They attacked Tirlemont, and took it fword in 


hand. They afterwards inveſted Louvain, bur, 
through ſome miſunderſtanding between their ge- 


nerals, were conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege. 


On 


the ids of Germany, things were-like to go worſe; 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh made 
their peace with the Emperor; and their example 


was followed by moſt of the German Princes. 


Swedes, to keep upa diverſion, 


The 
Cardinal practiſed all his arts to preſerve the 


To keep the Houſe of Auſtria every where em- 


ployed, the Cardinal projected, and accompliſhed, 


the grand league in Italy, into which the Dukes of 


Savoy, Parma, and Mantua, entered ; and to their 
aſſiſtance the Marſhal de Grequi marched with 


ſixteen thouſand men. 


Marſhal Crequi inveſted 


Valence with his forces, to the relief of which the 


Spaniſh army marched, under the command of 
Don Carlo Colonna. The Duke of Savoy went 


with ill-will to this fiege, and with a worſe to 
attack the Spaniards, who were advancing to re- 
lieve the place: the Marſhal, however, attacked 
them, before they were entrenched ; and, in all 

probability, 
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probability, would have defeated them, if he had A. b. 
been properly ſeconded by the Duke: as he was yL 
not, he found himfelf conſtrained to retire, and 
made grievous complaints; it was ſuſpected that 
Marſhal Thoiras, who had engaged in the ſervice 
of Savoy, contributed not a little to this check ; 
but, however, it is very certain, that this miſintel- 
ligence amongſt their Chiefs, ruined the Cardinal's 
grand deſign of conquering, in one campaign, the 


Duchy of Milan, and would have been attended 


with flill worſe effects, if it had not been for the 
ſucceſs of the Duke of Rohan in the Valteline : 
there this Nobleman routed the Imperialiſts, who 
would otherwiſe hzve entered the Duchy of Milan 
with twenty thouſand men; and, on the roth of 


November, he defeated the Spaniards at Mor- 


baigne, 

All that had been promiſed to Monſieur was 
performed. The King was bent upon diſſolving 
his brother's marriage; "he diſclaimed the pretence 
of a rape by the Princes of Lorrain; he declared oa df. 
that his marriage was the effect of his choice; tes. 


that he made it a point of conſeience to adhere to 


his wife, to whom he remitted five thouſand 
crowns a month; and ſhowed as much ſteadineſs 
in this, as he had diſcovered inconſtancy 1n other 


affairs, 
In Germany, the Imperialiſts took Metz, and. War con- 
nued. 
made an irruption into Burgundy. The King and 
kis Miniſter were ſo much alarmed at this invaſion, 
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that it was judged requiſite to make a new treaty 


—— with the young Queen of Sweden, and another 


1636. 


with the Langrave of Heſſe, granting them ſubſi- 


dies, in conſideration of the forces they were to 


employ againſt the common enemy. The ,Spani- 
ards attacked the kingdom likewiſe on their ſide, 
took and burned St John de Luz, and would have 
reduced Bayonne, if the Duke de la Valette, ta- 
king advantage of their ſlowneſs, had not re- 
lieved it. 

From the Netherlands the Spaniards invaded 
Picardy. They forced a paſſage over the Somme, 
in ſpite of the ſmall army commanded by the 
Count de Soiſſons, and inveſted Corbie, in which 
commanded Monſieur Soyecourt, the King's 
lieutenant-general of the proyince, who ſurrendered: 
in a week, notwithſtanding he had a garriſon of 
eighteen hundred men, and the place was reputed 


ſtrong. The Parifians, ſeeing the Spaniards within 


two days march of their gates, fell into the utmoſt 
confuſion, The King was ſo much - chagrined, 
that he ſcarce ſpoke to the Cardinal, who ſhut him- 
ſelf up in his palace, not knowing what courſe to 
take. In this ſituation his old friend Bullion, 
who, by his favour, was at the head of the 
finances, adviſed him not only to appear publicly, 
but to lay aſide his guards; “ for 1 (ſaid he), who 


am ten times more hated than you, traverſe all 


Paris with a couple of footmen only.” Richelieu 
took his advice; and the citizens, raking it for a 


mark 
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mark of confidence, though they had reviled him 4. p. 


the day before, applauded his courage, and the po- 
pulace followed him with loud acclamations. 
However, this ſucceſs had no effect upon the 
King; and his coldneſs ſo diſpirited the Cardinal, 
that he communicated to Father Joſeph his inten- 
tion to quit the miniſtry, in order to provide ſor 


his ſafety : but the cunning capuchin told him, 


that was not the way to be ſafe; and that a mi- 
niſter, who had brought the kingdom and himſelf 
into danger, ought to employ his thoughts how to 
bring them out. The Cardinal, upon this hint, 
laboured aſſiduouſly to reinforce the army. He 
borrowed money on every hand, took a footman 
from every perſon who kept two, and a horſe from 
thoſe who kept more than two: he ſtopped all the 
new buildings, and ſent the carpenters and maſons 
for recruits ; he ordered forces from every quarter, 
and in a little time aſſembled fifty thouſand men ; 
reſolved to take the command in perſon, if the 
Count de Soiffons would have ſerved under him; 
but that Prince having abſolutely rejected the pro- 
poſition, he gave the command to the Duke of 
Orleans, ſuppoſing thoſe two Princes could not 
long agree, and that their miſunderſtanding would 
afford him a fair opportunity of removing them 
both, or one of them at leaſt, This was the moſt 
dangerous reſolution he ever took, 

When the King ſaw his brother at the head of an 
army, he was ſo much out of temper, that there 
Was 
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was no approaching him. On the other hand, 
Monſieur and the Count de Soiffons, contrary to 
the Cardinal's expectation, agreed ſo perfectly 
well, that, upon comparing their grievances, they 
came to a reſolution of cauſing the Cardinal to be 
aſſaſſinated, as he ſat in council with the King at 
Amiens. Four of their domeſtics were appointed 


to perform this action; and they had the Cardinal 


entirely in their power ; for, on the day fixed, the 
King went early from the council, Monſieur and 
the Count held the Cardinal a long time in conver- 
ſation, the four aſſaſſins ſtanding round him ready 
to diſpatch him, if Monſieur had put his hand to 
his hat, which was to have been the fignal : but, 
on a ſudden, the Duke of Orleans left the hall 
where they were, and went up-ſtairs : one of them 
four followed him, and aſked him, what he meant? 
He ſaid his conſcience would not permit him to 
dip his hands in the blood of à cardinal, archbi- 


ſhop, and prieſt, The Cardinal knew nothing of 


his danger at the time, but was aftefwards informed 
of it by the Duke de la Valette, who was embarked 
in the conſpiracy. The campaign was ſhort. By 
the middle of September the Spaniards were 
obliged to repaſs the Sorame. On the 20th of the 


ſame month the Duke of Orleans and the Count de 


Soiſſons fled, at eleven o'clock at night, out of 
Paris, the former to Blois, and the latter to Sedan, 
the Cardinal cauſing falſe intelligence to be given 
them, that the King intended to arreſt them, while, 

with 
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with his maſter, it paſſed for a kind of oonviction — 
of their guilt, that they had retired in this abrupt 
manner; yet both were treated with lenity. 

The Swedes were not very ſucceſsful in Ger- 
many. The Emperor, Ferdinand the Second, 
dying, France made {ome difficulty of owning his 
ſon Ferdinand the Third, though he had been 
choſen King of the Romans with the accuſtomed 
ceremonies ; but, when it was found this example 
was not either followed or approved by. other 
Princes, France dropped her oppoſition. On the 
ſide of Italy things went on very indifferently. 
The Duke of Parma being beſieged in Placentia, 
and the French not knowing how to relieve him, he 
was conſtrained to accept the terms offered him by 
Spain, By this event, and. by the death of the ius 
Dukes of Mantua and Soy. the Italian League fil. 
became diſſolved. 

On the ſide of the Low Countries, the Cardinal 1637. 
de la Valette reduced Chateau Cambreſis, Bavai, ; 
Maubeuge, and Landrecy, ſmall places, but im- 
portant by their ſituation, The Marfoal de Cha- 
tillon took Yvoi, in the duchy of Luxemburgh : 
and this being quickly recoyered, he inveſted 
Damvilliers, which he likewiſe reduced. The 
Duke of Longueville took alſo ſeveral places in the 
Franche Comte, The King was very deſirous of 
taking the field, in order to recover La Capelle; 
but, according to the report that was made to the 
Cardinal, * was not ſo eaſy or ſo ſure an enter- 

priſe 
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— 4 priſe as to venture the Monarch's reputation upon 
==, it; yet, in the month of September, the Cardinal 
de la Valette, after taking the ſenſe of a council of 

war, reſolved to inveſt it, and became maſter of 

it in ten days. The King, though he was ſenfible 

of the great importance of this ſucceſs, was, not- 
withſtanding, diſpleaſed that he had not the credit 

of taking it; upon which, the miniſter found him- 

ſelf obliged to ſend for the journal of the campaign, 

that he might convince his Majeſty, that it was not 
undertaken by his orders, but purely by the advice 

of the council of war, upon finding the fiege 

of Aveſnes, which he had commanded, impräcti- 

cable. 

The ill humours of the Duke of Orleans were 
troubleſome ; but thoſe of the King were terrible, 

He ſeemed at firſt thoughtful, then melancholy, 

The Cardi- and at length ſullen. His conſeſſor, the famous 
— his Father Cauſſin, a Jeſuit, had filled his mind with 
enemies. ſcruples of conſcience, and at length, in reſolving 
them, furniſhed him with four charges againſt the 
miniſter ; namely, that he had driven the Queen- 
mother into exile, and kept her there without 
bread ; that he had uſurped the royal authority in 

his own perſon, he having the power, and his Ma- 

jeſty no more than the title, of King; that the 
people were oppreſſed with taxes in ſuch a manner 

that miſery was become univerſal ; and that thg 
wealth torn out of the vitals of the people, was 
conſumed in ſubſidies to heretics, ſuch as thg 

Swedes, 
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Swedes, the Germans, and the Dutch. The King 
aſked him if he could recommend ſuch another 
miniſter in point of abilities, which was a circum- 
ſtance Cauſſin had never conſidered, being moved 
to this enterpriſe by bigotry rather than ambition: 
he anſwered therefore in the negative; but, look- 
ing upon himſelf as commiſſioned to find out an- 
other prime miniſter, he communicated the whole 
of what had paſſed to the Duke of Angouleme, 


who promiſed to ſupport him; but knowing the 


vindictive ſpirit of one prieſt, and having no great 
opinion of the ſenſe of the other, he went directly 
to the Cardinal, and told him how all things ſtood. 
The Cardinal, in conſequence of this intelligence, 
managed things ſo well with the King, that Father 
Cauſſin was that evening arreſted, and conveyed 
to Quinpercorrent, in Bretagne. He had been 
prevailed upon to undertake this perilous enter- 
priſe by Father Monoa, who was confeſſor to the 
Ducheſs-regent of Savoy, the King's ſiſter; and 
the Cardinal's vengeance reached him the next 
year, by a poſitive declaration to the Ducheſs, that 
the King could not confide in her, while Father 
Monoa continued about her perſon: upon which 
he was arreſted, and fent priſoner to Montmelian. 
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The Duke of Rohan beſieged Rheinfeld, the 16,3. 


Progreſs of 


chief of the foreſt rowns. On the 28th of Fe- 4, dar, 


bruary, John de Werth forced one of the quarters 
of his camp, and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. 


The Duke, having very exact intelligence, re- 
turned 
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turned on the 3d of March, attacked, and de- 
feated, the Imperial army, took twelve pieces of 
cannon, and their four generals priſoners. To 
make his court to the King, John de Werth was 
ſent under an eſcort to Paris. In the firſt action 
the Duke of Rohan was mortally wounded, and 
died on the 1 3th of March, in a village belonging 
to the Canton of Berne. His corpſe lies interred 
at Geneva. The ſuit of armour he wore was 
received with great reſpect by the State of Venice, 
to whom it was bequeathed, He was little re- 
gretted at Court, though one of the greateſt men 
that age produced. The Duke of Weymar after- 
wards reduced Rheinfeld, Friburg, and Briſac, 


after having twice defeated the Impcrialiſts. In 
Italy things wore an indifferent aſpect. The Du 55 


cheſs of Savoy was deſirous of conclud ing a defen- 
ſive league only: the Cardinal, by threatening that 
the King would abandon her, obliged her to con- 
clude an offenſive and defenſive alliance with 
France. The Spaniards having inveſted Brenca, 
Marſha! Crequi, going to reconnoitre his lines, 
was killed by a cannon-ball. The Cardinal de ia 
Valette was ſent to command in his ſtead, but 
could not prevent the taking Verceil, and remained 
afterwards on the defenſive. ; 

On the ſide of Spain, it was refolved to act 
offenſively, The Prince of Conde laid ſiege to 
Fontarabia. The Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who: 
had orders to ſecond him with a fleet, defeated that 
of 
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of Spain, which was compoſed of fourteen gal» *: 
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10. 


leons and four frigates; one only of the latte. 


eſcaped; the reſt were either taken or ſunk; and, 
on board of them, four or five thouſand old troops 
were either burnt or drowned. As this. fleet was 
intended for the relief of Fontarabia, the place 
was given up for loſt, though very gallantly de- 
fended. But the Prince of Conde made a ſtrange 
miſtake in abandoning Port Paſſage, a ſtep which 
enabled the admiral of Caſtile to march, with 
twelve hundred horſe and fifteen thouſand militia, 
to the relief of the place. It was in ſo deſperate 
a ſtate that he put all things to the hazard, and, 
on the 7th of September, attacked the French in 
their entrenchments, though their army confiſted: 
of nineteen thouſand old troops. The officers did 
their duty; but the firſt entrenchment being 
forced, all things fell into confuſion : the Prince of 
Conti and the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, retiring; 
to the fleet, embarked. part of the troops, and eſ- 
caped. The Duke de la Valette, who had been 
removed from his command, and was at a diſtance: 
from the army; returned of his own accord, rallied 
the flying remains of their forces, and. made a 
decent retreat, The Prince, notwithſtanding, 
threw all the blame upon him; and the Duke, WhO 


foreſaw he ſhould be made a victim, withdrew to 


England; upon which his proceſs. was made, he 
was dondemed to loſe his head; and that ſentence: 


was publicly executed, in effigy, at the Greve, 
though 
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though the preſident and ſome others, his judges; 


wa proteſted againſt it. As the Cardinal had power 


to depreſs, even withour cauſe, ſo he claimed alſo 
the prerogative of exalting without merit: his 
nephew, Monſieur de Pont Courlai, with fifteen 
French gallies, attacked as many of the Spaniards 
before Genoa, on the 1ſt of September, and, with 
the loſs of three of his own, defeated them totally, 
and took fix ; by which exploit he gained great re- 
putation, though his perſonal behaviour did not at 
all contribute to the victory. Theſe were the 
dawnings of the French . naval power, which this 
miniſter had much at heart. 

The diſputes at Court ran as high as ever this 
year; and the miniſter's authority and influence 
appeared with greater luſtre than ever. The 
Queen-mother went to London, where ſhe pre- 
vailed upon the French miniſter Bellievre, by the 
recital of her mileries, to write in her behalf. She 
deſired him to acquaint the Cardinal, that, as things 
were no longer what they were, ſo her defires were 
regulated by their preſent ſtate ; that ſhe no longer 
ſought for power, for places of ſafety, or even the 


ſplendour of a Court; that ſhe was willing to ſub- 


mit to his will, and receive from itz in what corner 
of France he pleaſed, bread and peace. The Am- 
baſſador wrote all ſhe deſired in a very pathetic 
ſtyle, but without effect. The Cardinal :nortified 
the reigning Queen almoſt as ſeverely : he diſco- 
vered her correſpondence with her brother (the 
Cardinal 
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Cardinal Infant of Spain), and cauſed her to be 


an 


A. D. 
1638. 


interrogated upon it, by the Chancellor, though 


ſhe was then with child. Thus queſtioned, the 
ſaid, the ties of nature obliged her to love her 
brother and her country; but that ſhe had never 
written any thing inconſiſtent with her duty to the 
King, or with the affection ſhe owed to France, 
fince the ſole end of her correſpondence was to pro- 


cure peace. On the 5th of September ſhe was — of WA 


delivered, at St. Germain en Laye, of her eldeſt 
ſon Lewis, in the twenty-third year of her mar- 
riage; an event which filled all France with the 
greateſt joy. 

Duke Bernard, of — who had hitherto 
rendered ſuch important ſervices to France, began 
now to give ſome trouble to the Cardinal: he was 
a prince by birth, a ſoldier by profeſſion ; he had 
learned the art of war under Guſtavus Adolphus ; 
but his army was his own, though in the pay of 
France ; it was compoſed of all nations, but chiefly 
of Germans. By a ſecret article in his treaty; 
Duke Bernard was to have Alſace: and a large 
penſion: he was inclined, in the mean time, to 


keep Briſac, and to form a principality by the 


conqueſt of ſeveral ſmall places in that neighbour- 
hood. This deſign did not at all pleaſe the Car- 
dinal: he wanted Briſac for France; and he preſſed 
the Duke to come to Paris, that they might con- 
fer about the operations of the campaign: but of 
this journey the Duke would hot hear. The 
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47631. Count de Guebriant had orders to try if he might M. 
—,— not be brought to ſell Briſac, or to exchange it for the 
the Franche Comtẽ, which, if he could conquer, cir 
ſhould be preſerved to him at a general peace. * 
The Duke anſwered, like a ſoldier, © Monſieur le har 
Comte, to propoſe to a woman of virtue the ſale In 
of her virginity, and to a brave man the purchaſe W: 
of his honour, is the ſame thing.” He ſent, how- D 
ever, Major-general Erlach to Paris, to ſettle the a 


operations of the campaign; and with him the CC 
Cardinal agreed, that, if the Duke died, he ſhould m 
have a certain ſum for the ſurrender of Briſac. cc 
On the return of that officer, the Duke opened the F 
1639, campaign in January, and proſecuted it with vi- A 


gour: he took ſeveral ſmall places; but, on the ſt 
18th of July, he died at Newburgh on the Rhine, C: 
after a ſhort illneſs. There ſeems to be no doubt te 
that he died by poiſon ; and there is as little that C 
the Cardinal was the author of it. ti 
Aﬀiirs o About the middle of March, the Princes of t 


Piedmont. Savoy, that is the Cardinal and Prince Thomas, 1 

uncles to the reigning Duke, made a treaty with l 
the Marquis de Leganez, at Vaniero, by which it k 
was ſtipulated, that the Marguis ſhould put them 
in poſſeſſion of the tutelage of their nephew, 
which they claimed ; that they ſhould uſe their | 
joint endeavours to drive out the French; that | 
ſuch as ſhould open their gates ſhould belong to 
princes; but that ſuch as were reduced by force of | 
arms ſhould be left 1 in the hands of his Catholic 
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Majeſty. In conſequence of this treaty, before 
the end of the month, Chivas was ſurpriſed, a 
circumſtance which To raiſed the ſpirits of his 
party, that Guieres and Montcallier declared for 
him : Verue and Creſcentine ſubmitred ſoon after. 
In the beginning of May he reduced Trin, which 
was very ill defended. Theſe loſſes obliged the 
Ducheſs-Regent to conclude, on the 1ſt of June, 
a treaty with the King her brother, by which ſhe 
conſented to receive French garriſons into Car- 
magnola, Savillan, and Queraſque, which were 


to be reſtored upon the concluſion of a peace. 
Her affairs became worſe, when, on the 27th of 


Auguſt, the Princes of Savoy ſurpriſed Turin ſo 
ſuddenly, that the Ducheſs had ſcarce time to eſ- 


cape with her jewels into the citadel. She repaired 


to Grenoble, to confer with her brother, where 
Cardinal Richelieu repreſented to her in plain 
terms, that her own ſubjects being better affected 
to the Princes than to herſelf, and the Spaniards 
pouring continually freſh troops into her domi- 
nions, there was no meaſure left for her to take 
with ſecurity and honour, but to put Montmelian 
into her brother's hands, and to ſend her ſon the 
young Duke to Paris, to be educated with the 
Dauphin. She was preſſed to this meaſure alſo by. 
the King himſelf; but wanting words, ſhe an- 
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ſwered both with tears, and returned with lite : 


other affiſtance than promiſes. | 
Ee 2 By 
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15% By the advice of Richelieu, the * N 
— to act offenſive againſt Spain; and the Prince of 
— Conde was ſent with a conſiderable body of troops 

to beliege Salces, while the Archbiſhop of Bour- 


deaux, with his fleet, alarmed and inſulted the 


coaſt, The reaſons which he aſſigned were, that 


whatever fate attended the Spaniſh irruptions into 
France, the ſubjects of that monarchy were made 
to believe their maſter was invincible and terrible 
to his neighbours ; but, if once attacked at home, 
they would ſpeedily change their fentiments, 
Salces was taken, after five weeks ſiege. But 
the greateſt effort was againſt Heſdin, which the 
Marquis de la Meilleraie, the Cardinal's near rela- 
tion, beſieged and took, after thirty-eight days 
open trenches. He received the King ſtanding on 
the breach, when his Majeſty, who leaned on Mon- 
fieur de Puy ſegur's ſhoulder, took his cane out 
of that gentleman's hand, and putting it into the 
hand of the Marquis, For once (ſaid he) this 
ſhall ſerve for a baton : _ Meilleraie, I make you 
Marſhal of France.” On the 1ſt of Auguſt, the 
Marquis de Chatillon took Y voi in four days, and 
razed it; and on the 5th of the fame month the 
new Marſhal defeated the Spaniards near the river 
Aa, killed two thouſand men, and took three thau- 
ſand priſoners. 

The Cadt- With reſpect to domeſtic affairs, they w were ſuch 

abe power. a3 gave ſtronger teſtimonies of the Miniſter's abſo- 
lute power, than any which we have yet ſeen. In 
the Court of the Queen-confort, Madame de Se- 

necey, 
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necey, who had the honour of her Majeſty's con- 13. 
fidence, and who from thence thought it unne Wwyw 
ö ceſſary to ſolicit the Cardinal's fivour, was re- 
moved, without any reaſon aſſigned, farther than 
the King's pleaſure; and when, to avoid this mor- 
tification, the Queen condeſcended to apply her- 
ſelf to the Cardinal, he could obtain no other 
anſwer than that, ſince ſhe did him the honour to 
aſk his counſel, the beſt advice he could give her 
was to obey the King her huſband. After he had 
forced Madame de la Fayette, who was the King's 
miſtreſs, into a convent, the King uſed to divert 
himſelf with Madame de Hautefort ; 'with which 
circumſtance the Cardinal grew uneaſy, and re- 
folved to ſupply the King with another favourite, 
who ſhould render him leſs fuſpicious about his 
miſtreſs: for Lewis did not at all refemble his fa- 
ther ; there was no paſſion in his amours, ſcarce 
any thing gallant ; and it was indifferent to him 
whether he indulged this freedom with the ſex or | 
not. The perſon of whom the Cardinal made 1 
choice, was Henry d' Effiat, Seigneur de Cinque | 
Mars, the ſecond ſon of Marſhal d'Effiat, who 
owed his fortune entirely to the Cardinal. This 
young man was handſome, {prightly, and well 
verſed in men and books. 

The people in Normandy, finding themſelves! 3 
grievouſly burdened with taxes, the journeymen in mandy, 
the great towns, and the peaſants in the villages, ' vy 
aſſembled together early in the ſpring, and refuſed 
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2 & to pay any taxes. This was called the inſurrection 


es Pieds Nuds, or of the Naked Feet. But the 
ſingularity lay in the chaſtiſement; the Chancellor 
Seguier went into the province, as a kind of con- 
ſtable of the long robe, attended by. a corps: of- ſix 
thouſand regular troops. He began with inter- 
dicting the Parliament of Rouen for not proceed- 
ing vigorouſly againſt the rebels, whom he treated 
in ſuch a manner, as that no blame of this ſort 
| could be fixed upon him. His troops put num- 
| bers to the ſword; and thoſe who were taken were 
| hanged or broke alive upon the wheel. He de- 
clared the privileges of the city forfeited, fined the 
inhabitants ſeverely, and, in a word, made the 
people. of Normandy underſtand the ſpirit of 
Richelieu's adminiſtration. Having re-eſtabliſhed 
peace, by extirpating thoſe, who had taken arms, 
he reſtored the Parliament to its juriſdiction, and 
returned to Paris, curſed by che Normans, 1 ho- 
noured by the Cardinal. SY 
1 At ſea, the French fleet, commanded by the 
Duke de Breze, defeated the Spaniards before 
Cadiz, and burnt two of their ſhips, on the 22d 
of July. This ſucceſs was particularly pleaſing to 
the Cardinal, from the nature of the ſervice, and 
his kindneſs for him by whom it was performed. 
In the Netherlands the King had two armies, 
one commanded by the Marſhal de Charillon, the 
other by the Marſhal de Ja Meilleraie. They re- 
Arras taken ſolved on the ſiege of Arras ; ; there were preſent at 
this 
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this: ſiege three Marſhals of France, Chaunes, 2 


Chatillon, and Meilleraie; and almoſt all the young 


Nobility ſerved as volunteers. The Governor was 
abſent when the place was inveſted, ſo that the 
defence was made by Colonel Boyle, an Iriſh 
officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, who did all that 
could be expected from a gallant officer. The 
Cardinal Infant, Duke Charles of Lorrain, and 
General Lamboi, aſſembled a puifſant army for its 
relief, which they firſt attempted. by cutting off 
the beſiegers proviſions. Orders were ſent by the 
Cardinal to Monſieur du Hallier, to eſcort a great 
convoy to the camp; but the King, apprehenſive 
that, if his corps ſhould be defeated, the Spaniards 
would enter the kingdom, ſent him orders not to 


move. Du Hallier doubted; but the menaces of 2 


the Cardinal prevailed, - He executed his orders 


with ſpirit. The Marſhals before Arras being ap- 
priſed of his march, Meilleraie, | with [three 


thouſand ' horſe and as many foot, wos de- 


tached-to meet him. The Cardinal Infant, feeing 
this advantage, attacked the French camp with 
ſuch vigour, that he made himſelf maſter of fort 
Rentzau; and was very near gaining a complete 


victory, when the troops of Marſhal Meilleraie 


and du Hallier appeared; a circumſtance which 
obliged him to retire, and of conſequence the place 


to ſurrender on the gth of An after thirty- five 


days * trenches. 
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4. >. On the 21ſt of September the Queen was deli. 
vered of a ſon, who had, for the preſent, the title 
of Duke of Anjou. The Cardinal, apprehenſive 

that her power would increaſe, laboured to extin- 

guiſh the memory of paſt miſunderſtandings ; but 

his attempt was ineffectual, and the Queen con- 
tented herſelf with general returns, the ſenſe of 
which were well enough underſtood by Richelieu, 
who took all kinds of precaution to be in a condi- 
tion to ſupport himfelf in caſe of the King's death. 
As he was inclined to put the management of fo- 
reign affairs into the hands of Mazarine, he inti- 
mated to the Court of Rome that the gratifying 
this Miniſter with a hat ſnould be the price of his 
mme ; and it was accordingly ſent him. 
The Cardinal ſtill continued fixed in his hatred 
o_ r Spin. He concerted meaſures with thoſe 
Ft officers who were devoted to his ſervice for the in- 
vaſion of Spain by the Eaſtern and Weſtern Py- 

End of the renners at the ſame time. But at the cloſe of the 
campaign, and towards the end of the year, two 
extraordinary events were extremely favdurable to 

the power of Nichelieu; theſe were, the revolt 

Coopiign in Catalonia, and the revolution in Portugal. 
ia Caclonis >, The firſt project of the Catalans, after their re- 
volt, was to render themſelves a free fate, with 

the aſſiſtance of France; but having been vigo- 

rouſly attacked by the Spaniards, and being very 
ſparingly ſupplied by the Cardinal, they quiekly 
diſcovered the impoſſibility of ſucceeding in that 


_ 
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deſign ; and, if they had been treated with any to- A. U. 
lerable degree of lenity, 'in all probability they —_ 


would have ſubmitted again to their own ſove- 
.reign, But the Spaniards having branded the in- 
habitants of ſome places, of which they became 
maſters, with hot irons, as if they had been flaves, 


the people in deſpair fortified Barcelona, and, by 


a treaty, ſubmitted themſelves to the Crown of 
France, ſtipulating only the preſervation of their 
privileges. The Count de la Mothe Houdincourt 
was ſent to their aſſiſtance, with five thouſand men; 
and it was he who adviſed them to fortify the fort 
of Montjuic, which covered Barcelona. To- 
wards the latter end of March the French had the 
good fortune to take five men of war and two gal- 
lies in the Bay of Roſes. About the middle of 
May the Count de la Mothe became maſter of 
Conſtantin, and ſeveral other places, and ſoon 
aſter formed the ſiege, or rather the blockade of 
Terragona, in which he ſhut up the Prince de 
Bottero, with the beſt part of the troops the Spa- 
niards had in the province, where they defended 
thanfelyes with great bravery. The Duke de F er- 


folved to ſuccour the place, notwithſtanding M. 
Sourdis, Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, lay before it 
with a fleet, He made an effort, on the th of 


July, with forty-one eallies, of which he Joſt - 
twelye, without any other advantage than that of 


ſhewing' as much courage and conduct as it was 
2 poſſible 


rendina, who commanded the Spaniſh gallies, re- 


| 
| 
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poſſible for man to exert. However, he did not 
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inforced his fleet, he, on the 20th of Auguſt, ſur- 
priſed the Archbiſhop, deſtroyed three men of war, 
and threw a large ſupply into the place; upon 
which the Count de la Mothe retired, after he had 
lain more than three months before it. The Arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, at his return, found him- 
ſelf diſgraced without a hearing. His people on 
board the fleet mutinied ; all the enemies of the 
| Cardinal clamoured aloud, and his friends cla- 
by moured louder than they ; ſo that Richelieu found 
himſelf obliged-to give him up, and the Prelate 


no ſooner, landed than he received an order to re- 
tire to Carpentras. In September the treaty with 


the Catalans was ratified; the King ſwore to ob- 

ſerve their privileges, and che Marquis de Breze was 

named their viceroy. The Cardinal perceiving that 

it was a thing impoſſible to ſupport theſe people ef- 

fectually withqut being maſter of the county of 

Rouſſillon, ſent orders to the Prince of Condẽ to 

invade it with what troops he could collect, wha 

made himſelf maſter of Elna, and the Viſcount 
d'Arpajou was ſent to block up Perpignan, a place 

ſtrong in itſelf, well fortified, which it was re- 

ſolved ſhou!d be beſieged and reduced in the fal- 

lowing SE. ate DET -- oh oil 
Amongſt other ſtrange flights of the Duke 
Jay wif of Lorrain, he had taken it into his head to marry. 
Portugal the Princeſs of Cantectoix, though his firſt wife, 


in 


ya loſe his ſpirits; but having, with infinite pains, re- 
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in whoſe right he held Lorrain, was yet living, A. D. 
His affairs being in a deſperate ſituation, without bs 
money, without dominions, and with a2 body of 
hungry trogps about him, who made him enemies 
wherever he came, ſhe perſuaded him to treat with 
France. Accordingly he came, upon the faith of 
a ſingle paſſport, to Paris, where he found himſelf 
better treated than he had reaſon to expect; fon the; 
Cardinal found, that the ſeizing of Lorrain had 
given ſo bad an impreſſion of France to all the little 
princes her neighbours, that he was glad of an op- 
portunity to give it him back again, as he did by s 
treaty, ſigned at St. Germain en Laye, on the agth 
of March. His capital, together with Clermont, 2 
Stenay, Jameta, and Dun, were left in the hands of | 
France, by way. of | depoſit, with the Duke's con- 
ſent that they ſhould be united to the Crown, in 
caſe: he viplated the treaty ; he alſo agreed to, the 
demolition of the fortifications of Marſal, and ta. 
allow the Ducheſs his fit wife a 2 of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand livres. On the 2d. 
of April he fwore to the performance of chis treaty; 
on the 10th he did homage for the Duchy of, Bar, 
and then returned into his own dominions. The 
Princeſs de Cantecroix, who had been the Cardi-. 
nal's inſtrument - to perſuade the Duke to.this ſubs, 
miſſion, was exceedingly diſpleaſed that no care, 
was taken of her, which indeed was out of the Car- 
dinal's power, as he knew that ſhe could not be 
mentioned either to the King his maſter, or to the 
en "ER 
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Court of Rome. On the uſt of June the King 
concluded an alliance offenſive and defenſive with 
John the Fourth, King of Portugal; and, by the 
interpoſition of this Court, the States-General, 
who were invited to become contracting parties in 
the treaty, concluded in the mean time a truce for 
ten years with that Prince, which was ſigned on 
the roth of the ſame month, by which they en- 
gaged to act jointly againſt the e in the 
Mediterranean. 

We have already mentioned (anno 16 36) the re- 
treat of the Count de Soiſſons ro Sedan, where; 
under the protection of the Dukes of Bouillon, 
and Guiſe, he aſſembled all the mal contents of 
the kingdom. The enemies of Cardinal Richelieu 
affirm, that he compelled theſe Princes to demand 
aſſiſtance from the Spaniards, that he might have 
an opportunity of deſtroying them. They drew 
vp a moſt outrageous manifeſto, in the name of the 
Count of Soiſſons, who therein painted-the Cardi- 
nal's adminiſtration in the blackeſt colours, which 
poſſibly might have had ſome effect, if it had come 
out in time. The Cardinal ſent Marſhal Chattil- 
lon,” with twelve thouſand men, to block up the 
place. On the other hand, General Lamboi, by 


order of the Cardinal Infant, marched to the aſſiſt- 


ance of the Princes of Peace, ſor ſo the chiefs 
of the malcontents at Sedan ſtyled themſelves. 
Marſhal de Chattillon poſted himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that the enemy would have found it dif. 

ficult 


fc 
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cult to attack him ; but the Cardinal ſent him a 
orders to fight at any rate, and his orders were noett 


to be diſobeyed. They brought on the battle of 
Marfee, fought on the 6th of July, in which the 
Marſhal was clearly routed, and his army. dif- 
perſed; but in the heat of the action, the Count 
de Soiſſons was, ſome way or other, flain. | His 
fate is a myſtery which has never been cleared up : 
however it happened, this gave the advantage of 
the victory to the vanquiſhed, and M. de Puyſe- 
gur, going to treat for the exchange of priſoners 
to Sedan, procuted ſome propoſals from the Duke 
of Bouillon, which brought about a peace. It 
was retarded a little by the King's obſtinacy, in re- 
fuſing to allow funeral honours to be paid to the 
corpſe of the Count de Soiſſons; a proceſs had 
been ordered againſt his memory, and the Duke of 
Bouillon abſolutely refuſed to treat, unleſs this was 
dropped. The Cardinal told the King, that the 
Prince was Lewis de Bourbon, as well as he, and 
that ſome reſpect was due to his name as well as 
his blood. At length things were adjuſted; and 
the King coming in perſon before Doncheri, which 
Lamboi had taken after the battle, it was ſurren- 
dered, and the Duke de Bouillon came to pay his 
reſpects to the King. By this treaty the Duke pro- 
cured an indemnity for all who had followed the 
party of the Princes, a neutrality for his ſovereignty 
of Sedan, and the reſtitution of his penſions and 
appointments, - He was extremely well received by 

IV . the 
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— the King and by the Cardinal, who at his depars 


him 

wa ture made him this compliment; “ You have Thi 

made war like a hero, and peace like a ſtateſman; ; Car 

and, ſetting aſide your having taken arms againſt bee 

your Sovereign, I would rather have the credit the 

you have obtained by the management of this af- lon 

fair, than of all Spinola's achievements.” M, de clu 

Hallier was immediately ordered to attack Lorrain, ext 

the Duke having been embarked in the affair of the of 

Count de Soiſſons, and no care taken of him in the me 

treaty, fo that he was again diſpoſſeſſed of his do- 1 

minions. | N 

Marſhal de la Meilleraie inveſted Aire, one of d 

Campaign the moſt important places in Artois, and took it: it 

© ors but the Spaniards retook it before the year was tt 

Our. u 

Good for- In the courſe of this year, the Cardinal married 1 

Cotoa, © his younger niece, Clara, to the Duke d'Anguien, | 
ſon to the Prince of Conde; which marriage was | 

celebrated with royal ſplendor, particularly a ſplen- { 

did ballet, in which were exhib itedthe glories of 


France, or, in other words, the triumphs of the | 
miniſter's adminiſtration. It, was this match that 
overcame the patience of the Count de Soiſſons, 
who had thereupon aſſumed the title of firſt Prince 
of the Blood, and did not forget this incident in 
his manifeſto. But the Cardinal's good ſortune 
was more remarkable in another eircum ſtance. 
He had already experienced, ſeveral conſpiracies 
againſt his perſon ; but this laſt was formed againſt 
him 
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him by one who had the leaſt cauſe to ſuggeſt i it. 
This was the King's male favourite, whom the 
Cardinal had placed in that ſituation, which hath 
been already mentioned (anno 1639). Monſieur, 
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the King's only brother, and the Duke of Bouil- 
lon, were confederate in the deſign. They con- 


cluded a treaty with the King of Spain, which, if 
executed, was to have thrown the whole kingdom 
of France into confuſion, though they had no other 


motive than the deſtruction of Cardinal Richelieu. 


This treaty was ſigned at Madrid in the month of 
March: and the Cardinal was ſo fortunate, and ſo 
dexterous, as to procure a copy of it; upon which 
the King's favourite was executed at Lyons; and 
the Duke of Bouillon purchaſed his life, by giving 


MenkeurLe . 
Grand and 
Monſieur 


De Thou 


up Sedan into the King's hands. Monſieur de e 


Thou, who was alſo a confederate in the plot, was 
likewiſe executed, - 

As to Monſieur, his conduct was much of the 
ſame ſtamp as it always had been: he endeavoured 
to hide himſelf in Auvergne, and, in the mean 
time, ſent the Abbe de la Riviere to ſee how things 


1642. 


ſtood ; making moſt humble ſupplications to the 


Cardinal, and Monſieur de Chavigni, confeſſing, 
and begging pardon, but in general terms; which 


ſhewed it was downright fear, which he would 
have taken for repentance; but they did not part 


with him ſo eaſily. On the contrary, though he 
had burnt the original treaty, he made a long and 


ample confeſſion of its contents, and of all the 
previous 


| 
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taken, 
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previous and ſubſequent circumſtances that at- 
ws tended it, While the Cardinal was at Tarraſcon, 
he received the news of the death of the Queen- 
mother: he ſhewed a deep concern, and cauſed a 


| ſolemn ſervice to be celebrated for her ſoul. The 


King's tenderneſs revived upon the ſame occaſion ; 
and he could not help ſhewing his ſorrow for ha- 
ving been the author of her miſeries, who was the 


author of his birth. 


On the day thoſe unfortunate gentlemen 
ſuffered, the Cardinal ſet out from Lyons, and, 
at the firſt ſtage, not being able to write much, 


gave his maſter the ſtate of his affairs in a ſingle 


nine: * Your troops (faid he) are in Perpignan, 
and your enemies in their graves.” His actions 
were all in the ſame ftyle. He was ſo ill that he 
could not riſe : he cauſed a magnificent bed, in 
which he lay, to be placed in a fmall room, with 

a table on one ſide to hold what he wanted, and a 
chair on the other for the perſon who was to con+ 
yerſe with him. This huge litter was carried on 
the ſhoulders of ſixteen or twenty men: he in- 
tended to hire peaſants ; but his guards would not 
allow them that honour. In this new kind of tri- 
umph, he moved by ſlow journeys towards Paris, 
entering the towns and houſes, where he was to 
lodge, through the breach, affecting, as he had 


imitated Alexander in his firſt exploit of the dyke. 


before Rochelle, to follow him alſo in his laſt act, 
by 
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by imitating the manner in which he was carried to 
Babylon. 

In the month of October, the Cardinal made a 
kind of triumphant entry into Paris, though till 
in a low and languiſhing condition. Reſt, though 
it gave no hopes of recovery, afforded a kind of 
temporary relief, in which he reſumed the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, and his ordinary diverſions ; fo 
that many of thoſe who were moſt attached to 
him began to feed themſelves with flattering hopes, 
He would have the operations of the next cam- 
paign ſettled in the King's preſence ; but he would 
not go to St. Germain's, where the King was ; he 
-hought the place open and inſecure: for this rea- 
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on he deſired the King would remove, and that 


he would permit him to come, attended by his 
guards. Through reſpect for his paſt ſervices, or 
through the weakneſs of his own temper, the King 
Jialded to theſe demands, but did not liſten with 
the ſame complaiſance to thoſe which he made 
when he came, and which were indeed very exor- 
bitant, He proſcribed four of the King's captains 
of the guards by name, and inſiſted they ſhould be 
diſmiſſed, though he acknowledged their fidelity 
to the King, but he ſuſpected them to have been 
friends to Monſieur le Grand, as they had never 
ſought his favour. The King promi ſed him ſatis- 
faction; and *a few days after the Cardinal ſent 
Monſieur Chavigni to urge the performance of this 
promiſe, The King told Monſieur Chavigni, that 

You, III. Ff the 
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2 the Cardinal had perſons about him whom he did 


nos like, and whoſe diſmiſſion he deſired. Upon 
his requeſting to know their names, the King men- 


tioned himſelf and Monſieur de Noyers, both ſe- 


cretaries of ſtate. Haviag carried his Majeſty's 
meſſage, he returned with the miniſter's deſire, in 
writing, to quit his employments ; which the King 
refuſed. He directed his captains to ſell, but pri- 
vately ſignified to thera that it was againſt his will, 
and promiſed that, at a proper time, they ſhould 
receive proper marks of his favour. This was the 


laſt, and perhaps the largeſt, ſtretch of the Cardi- 


nal's power ; for, towards the end of November, 


his diſeaſe became deſperate. In the beginning 

of his miniſtry he had been at the point of death, 

with the hemorrhoids ; of which being cured by a 

painful operation, the acrid humour in his blood 
diſcharged itſelf on his arm, and being forced from 

thence by baths and fomentations, fell upon his 

Senn of lungs, and formed two abſceſſes, of which he died 
Richelieu. on the 4th of December, in the fifty-eighth year of 
his age, and the eighteenth of his adminiſtration, 

He bore his malady with invincible patience, and 

met death with a firmneſs and ſerenity that was 
amazing. The King went twice to comfort him 

in his laſt moments; when the Cardinal, in the 

moſt ſolemn manner, aſſured him, that he had 

done nothing but with a view to his Majeſty's 
honour, and the welfare of his kingdom, gave him 

many counſels of great importance, and recom- 
mended to him his relations and his dependents. 

The 
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The new year opened with a new proſpect: thoſe 
who had been long tired of the ſtrict and ſevere 
condutt of the Cardinal, promiſed themſelves free- 
dom and eaſe under the reign of Lewis XIII. Some 
ſay that the King himſelf thought in the ſame man- 
ner; that he declared he would have no gover- 
nor ; and that, for the little time he had to live, he 
would purſue his own ſentiments : but others with 
greater truth aſſert, that for the ſhort remainder o 
this reign, the ſpirit of Richelieu governed the 
King, as abſolutely as he himſelf had ruled while 
living. It is, however, very poſſible, that the King 
might make ſuch declarations ; and it ſerved not a 
little to confirm them, that the priſoners in the 
Baſtille, ſuch as the Marſhals de Vitri and Baſſom- 
pierre, the Count de Carmail, and many others, 
were diſcharged ; and the exiles, ſuch as the Duke 
of Vendoſme, and his fon the Duke of Beaufort, 
with many more, were recalled, Nevertheleſs, 
the King declared to all the ſovereign courts in 
his own dominions, and to the miniſtry of foreign 
Princes, that he meant to make no change in his 


* 
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Diſpoſition 
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adminiſtration. As a proof of this reſolution, 


Cardinal Mazarine was introdueed into the Coun- 
cil the very day on which Richelieu died; and the 
reſt of the miniſters were continued. Monſieur, 
who, by an edict, had been declared incapable of 
the regency, and deprived of his government, had 
leave given him to come to court, where, not- 
withſtanding, he was not at all cateſſed. T he 

F f2 war 
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war was carried on with vigour in Catalonia, where 


ww the Spaniards were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 


Flex, and, ' ſoon after, that of Mirabel, by the 
Marſhal de la Mothe Haudincourt. 

The King had, for the laſt four years of his life, 
been ſubject to many infirmities, which ſome think 
were increaſed by his frequent journies, and his fa- 
tiguing himſelf beyond the ſtrength of his feeble 
and delicate conſtitution. He was more ſenſible 
than any body about him, of the decline of his 
health; a conſideration which induced him to think 


very ſeriouſly of ſettling the government during the 


minority of his ſon and ſucceſſor. His court 
was divided into two factions, one for the Queen, 
and the other for Monſieur. Lewis liked neither 
of them, but he did not hate his Queen; and be- 


ſides, experience had taught him that affairs could 


not be in worſe hands than thoſe of his brother. 
On the 19th of April, the King publiſhed the 
form of the regency, the plan of which had been 


drawn by Chavigni, and put into order by the 


Chancellor, According to this declaration, the 
Queen was appointed ſole regent, and had the 


.cuſtody of her children, Monſieur was declared 


head of the Council, and Lieutenant-General 
throughout the kingdom; in his abſence, this 


place devolved upon the Prince of Conde; in the 


abſence of both, to Cardinal Mazarine. Bulthil- 
her, ſur- intendant of the finances, and his ſon Cha- 


vignl, were of the council, where all was to pals | 


by 
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by a plurality of voices. The Queen had the no- 4+% 


mination of all officers, except Secretaries of State, 
for which ſhe was to take the advice of Council, 
The nomination to benefices was reſerved to the 
Cardinal. After this deed was read, the Queen 
and Monſieur ſwore to the obſervance of it, and 
next day it was regiſtered in Parliament; a circum- 
ſtance which, in reſpeC to its authority, was ſtrong 
in appearance, but weak in effect. In order to 
make his brother the more eaſy, the King gave his 
entire conſent to his marriage with the Princeſs 
Margaret of Lorrain, provided it ſhould be ſolem- 
nized again in France, which order took place, 
but not till after the King's deceaſe. 
The King, having taken theſe ſteps, reſigned 
himſelf with compoſure to his approaching diflo» - 
lution, which he met with amazing calmneſs and 
fortitude. Seeing the Duke of Beaufort, and 
ſome others, whom he thought did not love him, 
in the room when the declaration for ſettling the 
regency was read, he faid to one who was near 
him, © Thoſe people are come to ſee if I ami making 
haſte in my journey.” One day, opening the win- 
dows of his chamber that looked towards St. 
Denis, he ſaid, without the leaſt emotion, Yon- 
der's the place where I ſhall lodge a great while: 
my body will be well ſhaken, for at preſent the 
roads are very bad.” His diſtemper was a ſlow 
fever, which reduced him to a mere ſkeleton. One 
morning he called Monſieur de Pontis to him, and 
unbuttoning 
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A. D. unbuttoninghis ſhirt ſnewed himhis arms, emaciated 
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to the laſt degree : © Here, Pontis (ſaid he) take 
hold of my hand; ſee what arms theſe are that be- 
long to a King of France.” About two hours be- 
fore he died, ſeeing Dr. Seguien, the Queen's phy- 
ſician, near his bedſide, he made a ſign to him. to 
approach, then gave him his arms: * Seguien, 
(faid he) feel my pulſe, and tell me how many 
hours I have yer tolive ; but feel it carefully, for I 
ſhould be glad to know as exactly as poſſible,” 
The Doctor, having carefully examined his pulſe, 
told himhe thought he might live two or three hours 
ar moſt. The King then joining both his hands, 
and looking ſtedfaſtly to heaven, ſaid ſoftly, « Well! 
my God, I conſent with all my heart.” He de- 
ceaſed on the 14th of May, 1643, in the forty-ſe- 
cond year of his age, and the thirty-third of his 
reign, dying on the day of his acceſſion. 
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